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T  O    H  E  R 


SERENE    HIGH  NESS 


ULRICA, 


PRINCESS  of  MECKLENBURG. 


Madam, 

TH  E    following   Work    having 
been  firft    publifhcd   in    your 
native  tongue,  under  the  aufpices  of 
that  excellent  Prince,  the  Duke,  your 
brother,   may,   with    fome    propriety 
A  2  claim 
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claim  the  patronage  of  your  High- 
nefs,  when  cloathed  in  a  language 
for  which  you  have  conceived  fo 
extraordinary  a  predilection.  It  is 
indeed  a  circumftance  highly  glorious 
to  the  literature  of  this  nation,  that 
a  Princefs  of  fuch  amiable  accom- 
plifhments,  mould  dedicate  her  lei- 
sure hours,  which  too  many  of  her 
fex  are  apt  to  wafle  in  trifling  amufe- 
ments,  to  the  fludy  of  our  language, 
fo  as  to  delight  in  the  bcft  Englifh, 
authors,  and  to  read  them  with  a  true 
tafte  for  their  beauties.  The  fubjecl 
of  this  performance  may  alfo  render 
it  not  unworthy  of  your  notice,  fince 
you  have  been  ever  ready  to  improve 
your  mind,  noi  only  with  the  pcrufal 
pf  works  of  polite  literature,  but  like- 
wife 
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wife  with  the  nobler  ftudies  of  reli- 
gion, hiftory,  and  politics.  I  am 
too  fenfible  of  your  delicacy  to  in- 
dulge a  vein  of  panegyric  on  this 
occafion,  by  enumerating  the  many 
virtues  which  have  rendered  your 
Highnefs  the  delight   and  ornament 

of  a  court,  renowned  for  its  urba- 
nity, and  the  generous  encourage- 
ment of  true  piety  and  learning. 
Hiftory  may  afford  a  better  field 
for  fo  pleafing  a  topic  ;  here  I  am 
confined,  and  cannot  praife  without 
offending.  I  mail,  therefore,  con- 
tent myfelf,  at  prefent,  with  de- 
claring, how  happy  I  am  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  paying  a  diftant  ho- 
mage to  your  princely  perfections, 
and  of  publicly  tcflifying  the  pro_ 
A    3  N  found 
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found  refpect  and  eftcem  with  which 
I  have  the   honour    to    fubferibe  my- 

felf, 


Madam, 

Your  Highness's 

Moft  obliged,  moil  devoted, 
And  moil  humble  Servant, 


THOMAS  NUGENT. 


(  vii  ) 


THE 

AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 

*""]  "^HE  advantages  of  political  know- 
■*-  ledge  having  been  fo  well  ex- 
plained by  many  able  pens,  I  may 
fave  myfelf  and  the  reader  the  trouble 
of  repeating  what  has  been  already 
faid  upon  that  fubject  ;  I  fhall  there- 
fore be  fatisfied  with  laying  before  him 
a  fuccincl:  account  of  the  method  and 
fcope  of  this  work. 

Befides  the  introductory  principles,  in 
which  the  plan  of  the  whole  performance 
is  dated,  and  the  maxims  and  techni- 
cal terms  of  the  fcience  are  explained, 
I  have  prefixed  a  fhort  diflertation  on 
Europe  in  general,  as  well  to  amft  the 
A   4  reader 
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reader  in  forming  a  clear  idea  of  the 
prefent  (late  of  our  quarter  of  the 
world,  as  to  give  a  connected  view  of 
feveral  neceflary  and  ufef ul  obfervations 
relative  to  this  fubjecl,  which  mull  have 
been  otherwife  totally  omitted,  or  Scat- 
tered up  and  down  with  lefs  method  and 
congruity.  I  am  neverthelefs  appre- 
henfive  left  this  precaution  may  have 
occafioned  another  inconveniency, 
namefy,  that  of  fome  repetitions.  Care, 
however*  has  been  taken,  that  thefe 
fhould  be  as  few  as  poffible,  and  for 
thefe  few  1  entreat  the  reader's  indul- 
gence. 

In  the  dcfcription  of  each  Mate,  I 
have  made  ufe  of  the  mod  authentic 
writers  and  informations  that  I  could 
poflibly  procure,  and  thefe  I  have  punc- 
tually quoted,  not  only  as  vouchers  for 
what  I  advance,  but  for  the  conveni- 
ency  of  fuch  as  may  be  defirous  of  a 
more  circumfcantial  acquaintance  with 
the  matter  in  queftion. 

i  The 
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The  objects  deferving  notice  are,  in 
every  Hate,  fo  numerous,  that  I  could 
only  fketch  the  outlines  of  them.  In 
fome,  however,  and  efpecially  the  forms 
of  government,  I  have  been  more 
explicit ;  and  together  with  their 
conflitution,  I  have  given  an  account 
of  their  principal  revolutions,  and 
fhewn  how  the  prefent  fyftem  came  to 
be  eftablimed.  This  to  me  appeared 
the  more  necefTary,  as  in  all  European 
dates,  and  even  thofe  where  the  form 
of  government  has  lately  undergone 
a  total  change,  fome  practices  and 
ufages  ftill  obtain,  the  caufe  and  origin 
of  which  are  to  be  found  only  in  the 
antient  polity.  The  knowledge  of  them 
will  contribute  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  hiftorians,  particularly  in  points 
relating  to  reafons  of  flate  ;  as  thofe  ef- 
pecially of  the  middle  ages,  for  the 
greater  parr,  contain  only  jejune  narra- 
tives of  tran factions,  without  one  word 

con- 
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concerning  the  caufes.      This  will  fuf- 
ficiently  evince,  that  politics  and  hiflory 
mutually  tend  to  illuftrate  each  other. 

As  I  have  been  circumftantial  on  the 
antient  forms  of  government,  fo  in  the 
article  of  monies  I  propofed  to  fhew  their 
former  ftandard  and  value.      The  wri- 
ters of  all  nations,  and  efpecially  thofe 
of  the    middle  ages,    mention   feveral 
kinds    of  money  now   no   longer  cur- 
rent, but  without  fpecifying  their  va- 
lue.    I  took  fome  pains  with  regard  to 
this  article,  in  order  to  remove  the  un- 
certainty in  which  it  leaves  many  curi- 
ous readers  ;   but,   for  want    of  proper 
information  and  helps,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  accomplifh  my  defire.    Hitlories 
of  antient  times  likevvife  mention  monies 
in  their  modern   names,   as  Reals  and 
Maravedis  in  Spain,  and  in  France  Li- 
vres,  Sols,  and   Deniers,   but   with   an 
infinite   difference   in  value   from  that 
which   they    bear   at    prefent ;   another 

fource 
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fource  of  perplexity  to  readers,  as  not 
acquainted  with  the  proportion  between 
the  antient  and  the  prefent  coins.  I 
could,  on  this  account,  have  wifhed 
myfelf  in  a  capacity  to  have  indicated 
the  gradual  alteration  of  the  flandard 
in  every  ftate,  as  then  the  reader  might 
have  eafily  compared  the  value  of  the 
old  monies  with  that  of  the  prefent,  and 
thus  calculate  the  amount  of  whatever 
fums  occur  in  hiftories  and  records.  But 
this,  from  the  caufe  abovementioned,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  compafs,  except  in 
the  French,  Engliih,  and  Swedifti  coins, 
and  thefe,  I  own,  but  very  imperfectly. 
At  the  end  of  every  chapter  I  have 
enumerated  the  feveral  treaties  conclud- 
ed between  the  refpeclive  powers,  at 
one  view  pointing  out  both  the  mutual 
relation  between  different  (rates  with 
regard  to  certain  rights  and  obligations, 
and  at  the  fame  time  their  greater  or 
leffer  fhare  in  the  general  tranfaclions. 

One 
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One  apology  I  have  mil  to  make, 
and  that  is  concerning  the  title  of  this 
work,  as  promifing  a  defcription  of  all 
the  feveral  ftates  of  Europe :  whereas 
for  want  of  information  adequate  to 
that  extent,  I  am  obliged  to  confine  my 
plan  to  thofe  ftates,  which  have  a 
confiderable  influence  in  the  general 
affairs  of  this  part  of  the  globe. 
However,  to  complete  my  plan,  I 
propofe,  if  this  EfTay  be  approved,  to 
publifh  the  State  of  Germany,  with 
the  addition  of  a  brief  account  of  the 
temporal  and  fpiritual  monarchy  of  the 
fee  of  Rome,  as  having  always  acted  a 
leading  part  in  every  important  tranf- 
action  in  the  feveral  governments  of 
that  communion. 


THE 
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THE 

Translator's  Preface. 

c"r>HE  following  work  was  originally  writ- 
ten  by  that  learned  ProfeJ/or  Mr*  Ed- 
ward Totze,  a  name  well  known  to  many 
Engliih  gentlemen*  who  have  travelled  in  Ger- 
many. The  polite  behaviour ',  exemplary  mo- 
rals, and  extenjive  erudition  of  this  judicious 
author,  render  him  jo  defervedly  the  object 
of  public  notice,  that  it  is  proper  I  fiould 
give  fome  account  of  him,  for  the  information 
of  fuch  gentlemen  as  have  not  been  abroad. 
Such  a  precaution,  indeed,  appears  in  fome 
meafure  necejfary  with  rejpecl  to  readers  of 
every  clafs,  Jince,  according  to  the  obfervation 
of  a  celebrated  writer,  men  feldom  perufe  a 
book  with  pleafure,  till  they  have  fome  know- 
ledge of  the  charaBer  and  perfonal  qualities 
of  the  writer. 

Mr.  Edward  Totze,  the  ornament  of  Ger- 
many, which  gave  him  birth,  was  led  by  his 

early 
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early  inclinations  to  thejludy  of  the  law,  which 
be  purfued  with  the  mojl  ajjidnous  application 
at  Jena,  Helmfted  and  Halle  :  but  he  had  a 
particular  tajie  for  the  nobler  parts  of  juris- 
prudence, the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  the 
fiudy  of  politics  and  hijiory.     In  order  to  in- 
creafe  the  inlets  to  knowledge,  by   the  perufal 
of  the  befi  books  publified  in  foreign  countries, 
be  was  at  the  pains  of  learning  mojl  of  the 
modern  European  languages.     He  at  loft  fet- 
tled at  Gottingen,  where  he  tranjlated  feve- 
ral  Engliili  books  into  German,  among  others 
Lord  Anion' s  Voyage  round  the  World,  and  the 
learned  Dr.  Campbells  Lives  of  the  Engliili 
Admirals.  In  the  year  17 55,  he  was  chofen  fe- 
cfetary  to  the  univerfity  tf/'Gottingen  ;  and  in 
1  76  1,  he  was  invited  by  the  duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg Schwerin  to  fill  the  place  ofProfefor 
of  Hifiory  in  the  unhierfity  of  Butzow,  found- 
ed by  his  fircne  highnefs   in   the  year   1760. 
There  he  dflinguijhed  himfelf  by  his  great  af- 
Jiduity  and  care  in  his  public  department,  and 
employed  his  leifure  hours  in  completing  the  pre- 
feni  work,    which  had  been  the  chief  objeB  of 
his  attention    during  a  confiderable  number   of 
years.     It  was publified at  length  in  1767,  and 
foon  met  with  the  univerfiil  approbation  of  the 
literati  of  Germany.      The  preceding  year, 
viz.    1766,  I  had  the  honour  of  getting  ac- 
quainted with  the  learned  author  in  my  tour 

through 
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through  Mecklen burgh,  and  have  ever  fine: 
thought  my f elf 'happy  in  cultivating  his  friend- 
fhip.  'This  gave  occafon  to  his  fending  me  a 
copy  of  the  prefent  work ;  and,  upon  an  accu- 
rate perufal  of  it,  I  thought  I  fiould  do  a 
confiderable  fervice  to  this  kingdom  by  tranf- 
lating  it  into  Englifh. 

Amongft  other  circumfiances,  which  concur 
to  render  this  a  valuable  performance,  there  is 
one  that  cannot  fail  to  recommend  it  to  the  cu- 
rious,    Mr.  Totze  has  been  at  the   utmojl 
pains  and  expence  in  procuring  a  true  fate  of 
fails  from  every  government   in  Europe  ;  Jo 
that  the  accounts  of  the  fever  al  military  and 
civil  departments  may  be  depended  upon.     The 
lijl  of  the  military  forces  o/'Ruffia  he  received 
from  the  learned  Mr.   Bufching,  who  lived 
feveral  years   at    Peterfburg,  and  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  fate  of  the  Ruffian  empire. 
With  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Denmark,  it 
will  be  proper  to  mention,  that  at  the  au- 
thor's requefl  I  had  the  honour  of  waiting  up- 
on that  worthy  minifler  Baron  Dieden,  envoy 
extraordinary  from  the  court  of  Copenhagen  ; 
this  vifit  procured  me  thofe  remarks  which  oc- 
cur at  the  end  of  the  chapter  of Denmark,  and 
were  written  by  the  learned  and  very  ingenious 
Mr.  H '.    The  notes  interfperfed  through- 
out the  work,  were  defignedfor  the  ufe  of  thofe 
who  may  happen  to  be  defirous  of  a  more  cri- 
tical 
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tical  knowledge  of  tbefubjeH ;  and  fome  were 
added  by  the  tranflator,  to  reElify  a  few  errors 
tbat  have  efcaped  the  pen  of  our  learned 
frofefjor.  Be/ides  thcfe  inflances  of  the  au- 
thor's care  to  render  his  performance  every 
way  worthy  of  the  public  ejleem  and  approba- 
tion'y  he  has  favoured  me  with  fever  al  correc- 
tions and  additions  down  to  the  prefent  year, 
which  mujl  greatly  contribute  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  prefent  edition.  It  has  alfo 
another  advantage,  that  of  a  complete  Table 
of  the  mojl  interefling  particulars  contained  in 
the  whole  Work :  fitch  tables  are  ufually 
placed  at  the  conclufon  of  a  book,  but  I  thought 
it  no  impropriety  to  invert  that  pofttion,  in  or- 
der to  preferve  an  equality  in  theftze  of  the 
volumes. 


I 
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INTRODUCTORY    PRINCIPLES 

O   F 

POLITY  and  GOVERNMENT. 

SECT.    I. 

f]  "^HE  'earlieft  ftates  fell  very  fhort  of  states  at 
their  prefent  perfection.    They  who  plrfeTas  at 
firft  united  into  large  civil  focieties,  Prcfent• 
had  no  other  view  than  fecurity  againft  fo- 
reign   and   domeftic  violence ;    which,  in- 
deed, was  fufficient  for  their  original  simpli- 
city and  rudenefs  :  but  the  gradual  invention 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  introducing  a  more  re- 
fined manner  of  living,  and  at  the  fame  time 
more  wants,  they  enlarged  their  firft  fimple 
plan ;  and  not  contented  with  bare  fafety, 
affected    conveniency,    elegance,    and  plea- 
fure  j  the  combination  of  which   conftitutes 
what  we  call  public   welfare.     Thus  it  was 
that  ftates,  in   procefs  of  time,  attained  to 
that  perfection  which  they  at  prefent  enjoy, 
efpecially  in  our  part  of  the  world  :    fo  that  Definition 
a  ltate,  conndered   according  to  its   prelent 
nature  and   constitution,  confifts  of  a  large 
Vol.  I.  B  fociety 
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fociety  of  men,  united  under  one  govern- 
ment, for  the  maintenance  and  advancement 
of  their  common  fecurity  and  welfare. 

SECT.     IL 


End  of  (o 
ciety. 


Thus  the  end  of  a  ftate  is  the  fecurity  and 
welfare  of  all  its  members  -,  the  profpect  of 
this  happy  fituation  having  been  the  princi- 
pal motive  for  uniting  into  one  body  :  a  na- 
tural confequence  of  which  is,  that  they  mud: 
live  together,  and  be  pofTefled  of  a  certain 
part  of  the  earth.  This  is  called  the  State's 
The  jhte's  territory ;  and  the  body  of  the  inhabitants 
The  people,  are  the  People.  The  land  is  the  property  of 
the  people,  if  conftantly  inhabited  by  them; 
for  the  roving  favages  of  the  northern  parts 
of  Afia  and  America,  cannot  be  faid  to  have 
any  certain  property  :  as  they  ftay  only  for  a 
time,  their  property  necelTarily  ceafes  on  their 
removing  from  the  country. 

SECT.     III. 

The   right  of   ordaining   and   tranfacting 

whatever  is  necefTary  for  the  fafety  and  wel- 

sovereignty.  fare  of  the  ftate,  is   called  the  Sovereignty. 

Asmara- The  exercife  of  this   fovereignty  is  the  Ad- 

Uo"'         miniftration  -y  and   the  perfon  who  exercifes 

it  is  diftinguifried  by  the  title  of  Sovereign. 

He  has,  confequently,  a  power  of  directing 

the  conduct  of  all  the  other  members  of  the 

ftate* 
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ftate,  in  a  manner  correfpondent  to  that  end 
of  fociety  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  of 
prefcribing  laws  to  them  -,  and  they,  being 
obliged  to  pay  obedience  to  fuch  laws,  are 
named  Subjetts.  sui^a*. 

SECT.     IV. 

The   form   of  government  is  the  flated  Form  0f g0. 
manner    according     to    which    the    fove- vernment* 
reignty  is  to  be   excrcifed.     This  is  various; 
either  by  one  fingle  perfon,  or  by  a  feledt 
number  of  the  better  fort,  or,  in  fine,  by  the 
body  of  the  people.     A  ftate  under  the  firffc 
form  is  a  Monarchy ;  under  the  fecond,  an  Monarchy. 
Ariftocracy  ;  under  the  third,  a  Democracy.  Ariflomcy. 
When  one  of  thefe  three  forms  obtains  alone,  Democracy 
the  government  is  called  Simple  ;  and  when  Simpie,  or 
two,  or  all   three  are  united,  it  is  denomi- 
nated a  Mixed  Government.     The  queftion    . 

■*■  mixed  go- 

which   of  thefe  three  feveral  forms  is   thevemment. 
heft,    has   been   concifely  and   energetically 
decided  by  an  Engliih  poet : 

For  forms  of  government  let  fools  conteft, 
Whate'er  is  beft  adminiiter'd  is  beft.  («) 

SECT.     V. 

Thofe  ftates  in  which  ariftocracy  and  de-FreeftatM. 
mocracy   obtain,    are  generally  called   Free 
States,  or  Republics  ;  the  former,  very  im- 

(a)  Pope's  EiTay  on  Man,  Epift.  ii.  v.  304. 

B  2  properly; 
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properly ;  for,  in  an  ariftocracy,  the  nobi- 
lity are  juft  what  the  monarch  is  in  a  mo- 
narchy ;  and  as  little  liberty  is  left  to  the 
other  members  of  the  ftate  as  in  the  lat- 
ter {b).  The  name  of  a  free  ftate  properly 
belongs  only  to  a  democracy,  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  having  then  a  (hare  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  confequently  a  public  free- 
dom (c). 

SECT.     VI. 

Monarchy,       The  monarchical  form  is  indifputably  the 

themoftan-  »       •         1    /•  i  r 

ciem  form  moft  antient  (d),  being  derived  from  that  of 
raeat.  the  father  of  a  family,  who  was  in  fomc 
meafure  fovereign  of  his  own  houfe  :  and  as 
they  had  luch  a  government  daily  before 
their  eyes,  it  was  perfectly  natural  that,  at 
the  nrfl  inftitution  of  ftates,  one  perfon 
fhouldbe  inverted  with  the  fupreme  power  (e). 
Rife  of  tree  But  the  free  ftates,  or  republics,  are  moftly 
derived  from  monarchies  j  the  abufe  of  which 
form  of  government  Simulated  the  opprefTed 
people  to  make  off  the  yoke  ;  and  this,  as 
iurficiently  appears  from  the  hiftory  of  all 
ages,  gave  rife  to  moil  republics  (f),  both  an- 
tient and  modern. 

(£)  See  Mr.  Jufti's  Nature  of  States,  fed.  74,  76. 

(r)  Wolf.  Indie.  Juris  Nat.  et  Gentium,  fedt.  990. 

(a)  J-uftin.  lib.  1.   CI. 

(<•)  Science  du  Gouveraement  par  M.deReal,  Part.  I.  Tom. 

'•  P-  73- 
{/)  Ibid.  p.  7;. 
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SECT.    VII. 

Several  ftates  have  fometimes,  in  fupport  whatii 

r      i       •  r   f  i    •  meant  by 

of  their  common  fafefy,  entered  into  a  per-  united 

.  States 

petual  alliance.  Thefe  are  called  United 
States  *,  fignal  inftances  of  which  we  find 
in  ancient  and  modern  hiftory  ;  as  in  the 
Greek  (/)  and  the  Achaian  Republics  (k)  -, 
in  the  Swifs  Cantons,  and  the  States  of  the 
United  Provinces.  The  nature  of  fuch 
United  States  renders  certain  arTemblies  ne- 
cefTary  for  deliberating  on  the  public  con- 
cerns, and  refolving  on  the  meafures  fuitable 
to  critical  conjunctures  (/). 

SECT.     VIII. 

In  the  general  confederation  of  a  flate,  we 
meet  with  four  effential  objects,  i.  The 
territory  or  country.  2.  The  inhabitants  or 
people.  3.  The  government.  4.  The  end 
of  government,  or  ftate-intereft.  But  in 
the  confideration  of  any  fingle  flate,  thefe 
objects  have  their  particular  contingencies,  canSa** 
which   diftinguifh  it  from  every  other  fove-  fate. 

*  Syftema  Civitatum. 

(/)  Potter's  Antiquities  of  Greece,  Vol.  I.  Book  I.  Chap. 
xvi.  p.  89.  Hiiloire  des  Anciens  Traites,  par  M.  Barbeyrac, 
Part  I.  p.  1,  2. 

(k)  Ubbonis  Emmii  vet.  Grace.  Tom.  III.  p.  274,  &c. 
Mart.  Schokii  Refp.  Achaeor.  et  Vejent.  p.  6. 

(/)  PuffcndorffiiDiflert.  de  Syftem.  Civit.  §.  17  inejusAna- 
leitis  Polit.  p.  312,  313. 

B  3  reignty. 


general. 

European 
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reignty.     Thefe  contingencies  form  what  we 
call  the  ftate  or  condition  of  a  country. 

SECT.     IX. 

Poi;^  in  The  knowledge  of  the  {late  or  condition 
of  countries  is,  in  a  general  fenfe,  called 
Politics :  but  when  limited  to  Europe  and 
the  prefent  time,  no  more  is  underflood  by 
it  than  an  authentic  account  of  the  prefent 
condition  of  the   European  Hates. 

SECT.     X. 

.  t  As  the  particular  contingencies  of  a  coun- 
be  treated  of  try^  relatively  to  its  territory,  its  people,  its 
government,  and  its  intereft,  conflitute  its 
irate  or  condition  -,  to  are  thefe  four  capital 
objects  to  be  treated  of,  and  illuftrated  in  the 
defcription  of  each  particular  country. 

SECT.     XI. 

The  prefent      The  prefent  ftate  of  a  country  arifes  from 

ftate  of  a  <»  j  r     t        r 

country  not  the  pail,  and   a   true  knowledge  of  the  for- 

to  be  well  r  .  ° . 

known  mer  requires  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
knowledge  the  latter.  This  we  draw  from  hiftory, 
o;  the  pafi.  ^j^   informs    us   0f  the  origin   of  itates, 

with  their  great  events  and  revolutions. 
Thefe  relate  either  to  the  territory  of  the 
ftate,  as  having  either  enlarged  or  curtailed 
it;  or  to  the  form  of  government ;  or  to  the 
reigning  family.  All  thefe  varieties  and  revo- 
lutions 
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lutions   have   their  particular  confequences, 
and  thus  are  objects  of  politics. 

SECT.     XII. 
The  firft  object  to  be  confidered  in  a  ftate,  wherein 

•  -.  *'•  «•.        .»  the  territory 

is  its  territory  -3  and  in  this,  1.  bituation.  0f  a  date  ' 
2.  Extent.  3.  Natural  quality.  And  4.  Sfie«  * 
Political  quality. 


SECT.     XIII. 

The  fituation  of  a  country  either  relates  situation. 
to  the  degree  of  longitude  and  latitude  be- 
tween which  it  is  included,  or  more  particu- 
larly to  the  contiguous  countries,  or  fea, 
with  which  it  is  either  wholly,  or  partly, 
furrounded.  The  fituation  is  found  in  maps, 
and  thefe  were   known  to   antiquity*;    but 

*  The  art  of  delineating  countries,  or  even  the  whole 
earth,  was  known  in  the  moft  antient  times.  Ariftagoras, 
chief  of  the  republic  of  Miletum,  applying;  to  the  Lacede- 
monians for  their  aiTiltance  againft  Darius  Hyftafpis,  king  of 
Periia,  brought  with  him  to  Lacedemon  a  brazen  table,  on 
which  were  engraved  the  whole  earth,  the  ocean,  and  all  the 
rivers ;  and  by  this  reprefentation  he  fhewed  what  large  and 
opulent  countries  the  Lacedemonians  might  conquer,  if  they 
would  fide  with  the  Milefians.  Herodot.  lib.  V.  c.  xlv.  Al- 
cibiades,  valuing  himfelf  extravagantly  on  his  many  eitates, 
Socrates  took  him  to  a  place  where  hung  a  table  containing 
the  draught  of  the  earth ;  in  order  to  let  him  fee  how  infig- 
nificant  his  boafted  ellates  were  in  comparifon  of  the  globe  he 
lived  on.  Elian.  Var.  Hift.  lib.  III.  cap.  xxviii.  Anaximan- 
der  of  Miletus,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  firft  inventor  of  fuch  a  ta- 
ble, or  map.     Jo.  Scheffer.  ad  JEMan.  I.  c. 

B  4  in 
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in  modern  times  have  received  great  im- 
provements. 

SECT.     XIV. 

Extent.  The  extent  of  a  country  confifts  in  its 

length  and  breadth,  but  thefe  can  fcarce  be 
precifely  determined  ;  moil  countries  being 
of  fuch  an  irregular  figure  as  to  caufe  a  great 
difparity  between  its  dimenfions  in  different 
parts.  To  this  muft  likewife  be  added,  that 
miles  are  far  from  being  equal  in  all  coun- 
tries *.  In  order  to  come  at  the  moft  exacx 
dimenfions  of  a  ftate,  recourfe  muft  be  had 
to  a  good  map,  and  then  bring  the  country 
into  one  or  more  fquares,  meafuring  it  by 
geographical  miles ;  and  thus  giving  the 
whole  fuperficial  contents  -f-  in  fquare  miles. 
The  boundaries  of  a  flate  are  either  placed 
by  nature  itfelf,  as  mountains,  rivers,  and 
fea  ;  or  are  fettled  between  neighbouring 
ftates  by  exprefs,  or  tacit  conventions  ;  the 

•  A  juft  comparifon  of  the  miles  in  different  countries  is 
that  in  Bufching's  Geography,  viz.  one  degree  on  the  equator 
lb  equal  to  ten  Swedifh  miles  and  a  half;  thirteen  Hungarian 
miles  and  a  half;  fifteen  common  German,  or  geographical 
miles  ;  feven  Silefian  ;  feventeen  and  a  half  Spanifh  ;  twenty 
fea  leagues  ;  twenty-five  common  French  ;  fixty  common  Italian ; 
futy-fix  one  and  a  half  Turkifh  ;  feventy  Englifh  ;  an  hun- 
dred and  four  Ruffian  miles,  or  werfts. 

f  See  Bufching's  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Na- 
ture and  Conftitution  of  the  European  States.  Templeman's  New 
Survey  of  the  Globe.  Likewife,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sufmilche's 
Book  on  the  Divine  CEconomy  in  the  Viciflitudes  of  the  Hu- 
tudti  Species. 

former 
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former  are  called  natural,  the  latter  politi- 
cal limits. 

SECT.     XV. 


In  the  natural  quality  of  a  country  are  toNatural  . 

■»  J  J  quality ;  v\ 

be  confidered  its  good  and  bad  natural  pro- which  is  *» 
perties ;  as  its  air  and  weather;  whether   it  ed,  its 
be    level    or    hilly,    well-watered    or    dry, 
fruitful  or  fterile. 

The  air  and   temperature  is  very  different  3*rana 

1  '  temperm- 

on  fome  parts  of  the  earth;  and  the  latter, twei 
fometimes,  is  partly  owing  to  the  climate  : 
for  the  nearer  the  equator,  the  greater  ge- 
nerally is  the  heat ;  and  confequently,  the 
farther  from  it,  and  the  nearer  to  the  poles, 
the  more  intenfe  the  cold.  The  fituation, 
however,  does  not  abfolutely  determine  the 
heat  and  cold,  it  being  manifeft  from  un- 
doubted experience,  that  the  moft  eaftern 
and  weftern  countries  are  much  colder  than 
thofe  which  lie  between  thofe  extremities  *. 
In  mountainous  places,  likewife,  the  air  is 
colder  than  in  flat  countries,  but  on  that  ac- 
count the  pureft  ;  along  the  fea-coaft  it  is 
foul,  and  very  variable  (/). 

*  Raffia  is  a  proof  of  the  feverity  of  the  cold  in  the  more 
eaftern  countries.  See  Bufching's  Geography,  Vol  I.  See 
the  like  obfervation  concerning  the  weftern  countries.  See  alfo 
Anfon's  Voyage,  Book  II.  ch.  v.  and  Mr.  Ellis's  Voyage  to 
Jiudfon's  Bay. 

(/)  Bufching's  Introduction,  feft.  18. 

Hills 


bi!!v  or 
level ; 
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Hills  are  computed  by  fomc  to  take  up 
the  tenth  part  of  the  continent  (m)  ;  the 
higheft  are  under  the  equator,  and  towards 
the  fouth  pole  (»).  Hills,  in  fome  refpects, 
as  on  account  of  the  woods  with  which  they 
are  covered,  the  waters  iiluing  from  them,  and 
the  minerals  in  their  bowels,  are  of  an  ad- 
vantage to  a  country  ;  not  to  mention  the  fa- 
lnbrity  of  air. 

Lofty  and  fleep  hills,  however,  and  es- 
pecially of  a  coniiderable  extent,  are  great 
inconveniencies.  They  deprive  the  country 
of  too  much  ground,  as  being  fit  neither  for 
tillage  nor  habitation  ;  likewife,  volcanos 
are  often  found  among  the  vad:  chains  of 
mountains ;  and  what  terrible  neighbours 
thefe  are,  the  hiftories  of  aLl  ages  afford  de- 
plorable inflances  :  for  not  to  mention 
their  eruptions,  the  adjacent  countries  are 
iubject  to  earthquakes,  by  which  whole  ci- 
ties have  been  deftroyed  and  fwallowed  up  (0). 
Thus  flat  countries,  being  fecure  from  fuch 
dangers,  have  great  advantages  over  the  moun- 
tainous ;  and  as  they  are  fitter  for  agricul- 
ture, they  can  maintain  more  inhabitants. 

Lands  deftitute  of  water  mull  neceflarily 
lie  waftc,  as  neither   men  nor  cattle  can  live 

(w)  Eiirrrt'^  Theory  of  fhe  Earth,  Vol.  I.  c.  xi. 

(    I   Lehmanni  Specimen  Ornnraphiae  gencrolis,  (Petrop.) 

(0)  Vv'hiltc)/;  New  Theory  of  the  Earth,  fioolc  II.  Hyp^th. 

:•..  p.  1 1 
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in  them  ;  whereas  rivers  and  waters  not  only 
promote  fertility,  but  likewife,  when  navi- 
gable, are  a  great  conveniency  to  inland 
trade  ;  and  for  the  laft  purpofe,  where  there 
is  a  want  of  them,  art  aflifts  nature  with  ca- 
nals. 

A  country  is  fruitful  when  it  brings  forth  fruitful,  <* 
plentifully  whatever  the  fupport,  the  wants, w 
and  the  conveniency  of  the  inhabitants  re- 
quire -,  and  when  deficient  in  thefe,  it  may 
be  faid  to  be  barren.  Fertility  includes  the 
feveral  productions  of  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  foffile  kingdoms  *.  The  former  con- 
tains the  quadrupeds  ( i ),  the  birds  (2),  in- 
fects (3),  and  fifties  (4) ;  but  of  all  thefe,  fuch 

*  Animalia  funt  corpora  organifataet  vivaet  femientia,  fpon- 
teque  fe  moventia.  Vegetabilia  funt  corpora  organifata  et  viva 
non  fentientia.  Lapides  funt  corpora  congefta  nee  viva  nee 
femientia.    C.  Linnseus  in  Syftem.  Nat.  Tom.  I.  p.  6. 

(i.)  Among  the  tame  beads,  the  principal,  by  reafon  of 
their  ufe,  are,  the  horfe,  afs,  mule,  horned  cattle,  fheep,  and 
goat;  and  among  the  wild,  the  ftag,  deer,  and  hare:  the 
bear,  wolf,  and  fox,  though  detrimental  as  beafts  of  prey,  yet, 
like  the  otter  and  beaver,  are  in  fome  meafure  ufeful  on  ac- 
count of  their  (kins.  Some  beafts,  as  the  fable,  black  fox, 
ermine,  hyena,  and  fome  kinds  of  fquirrels,  afford  fuch  fine 
furs,  that  their  fkins  fetch  a  very  high  price.  See  Bufching's 
Introduction. 

(2.)  Birds  may  in  general  be  divided  into  land,  water,  and 
more-birds;  and  are  ferviceable  to  mankind  by  their  fiefh, 
eggs,  and  feathers.  Bufching,  feet.  56.  The  eider-duck  is 
particularly  remarkable  for  its  incomparable  down.  Concern- 
ing it,  fee  Mr.  Anderfon's  Account  of  Iceland,  Greenland, 
and  Davis's  Streights. 

(3.)  Of  thofe,  the  moft  beneficial  are  the  bee  and  filk-worm. 
Penlylvania  has  a  fpecies  of  caterpillar  which  delights  in  one 
particular  tree,  and  fpinning  filk   not  inferior  to  that  of  the 

fpe- 
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fpecies  only  come  within  the  verge  of  po- 
litics, as  are  of  domeftic  or  commercial 
ufe.  This  is  likevvife  applicable  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  to  which 
belong  all  trees  (5),  fhrubs  (6),  grain,  plants, 
and  fruits  (7).  The  foflile  kingdom  con- 
tains the  greateft  treasures  of  the  earth  ;  thofe 
noble  metals  gold  (8)  and  filver,  by  which 
the  value  of  all   things  is  regulated  ;    cop- 

Clk-worm.  Commentar.  de  Reb.  in  Scient.  Nat.  &  Medicina 
Geftis.  Vol.  I.  p.  in."  p.  483.  where  this  is  cited  from  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  Vol.  LI.  Part  J.  p.  54. 

(4.)  The  largeft  of  thefe  is  the  whale,  which  moll  abounds 
in  the  North  Seas,  where  a  great  number  of  mips  of  all  nati- 
ons aie  annually  employed  in  that  f.fhery.  With  regard  to  the 
feveral  kinds  of  whales,  fee  Anderfon.  The  other  fpecies 
of  fifties  which  come  under  obfervation,  are,  the  falmon,  cod, 
tufk,  ling,  herring,  pilchard,  and  tunny  ;  being  articles  of 
considerable  trade.  See  Bufching's  Introduction.  Among 
fiiell-fifh,  the  moll  noted  are  the  lobllers,  crabs,  oyfters,  and 
mufcles;  the  moft  valuable  of  the  lair,  are  the  pearl  mufcles. 
The  great  Linnaeus  has  found  the  fecret  of  multiplying  pearls 
by  art.  Concerning  this,  fee  Profeffor  Schreber's  Differtation 
in  the  Mecklenburgh  Gazette  for  the  year  1763,  N°  5  and  6. 

(5.)  Among  the  trees  are  chiefly  to  be  confidered  thofe 
which  yield  timber,  fuel,  and  likevvife  wood  for  handicrafts, 
together  with  fruit-trees. 

(6.)  Befides  the  fpice-trees  and  fhrubs,  are  farther  to  be  no- 
ticed in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  vine,  the  fugar-cane,  the 
cotton-trcc\  indigo,  woad,  faffton,  kali.  Bufching,  ibid. 

(7.)  Hemp,  flax,  grain  of  feveral  kinds,  tobacco.  Concern- 
ing the  laft,  which  is  of  American  origin,  fome  curious  parti- 
culars are  to  be  found  in  the  Chevalier  d'  Oliveyra's  Me- 
moirs of  Portugal,  Tom.  II.  p.  275. 

(8.)  Gold  is  not  only  eminently  ufeful,  as  it  can  be  coined 
and  worked  various  ways,  but  as  in  the  hands  of  chymifts  it 
affords  many  excellent  medicines.  Lewis  Siries,  a  French 
cutler,  has  discovered  a  method  for  giving  fuch  a  temper  to 
gold,  that  any  cutting  inflrument  may  be  made  of  it.  Ham- 
burg Literary  Gazette  for  1762,  Nd.  25. 

per, 
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per,  iron,  tin,  lead,  and  the  femi-metals  (9)  5 
likewife  gems  (10),  and  other  valuable  (11) 
or  ufeful  ftones  (12)  ;  befiides  thofe  ufed  by 
the  ftatuaries  and  architects  (13)-  To  the 
foffile  kingdom,  likewife,  belong  clays  (14), 
dies,  coals,  falts  (15.)  and  mineral  waters. 

SECT.     XVI. 
Next  to  the  natural  is  to  be  confidered  Political  na- 
the  political   ftate  of  a  country  :  this  com-  which  !? » 
prifes  the  improvements  it  has  received  fromedC°n 
the  government.    All  llates  had  not  originally 
their  prefent  extent,  having    gradually   ac- 
quired more  lands,  partly  by  inheritance  and 
efcheats,  and  partly  by  conquefrs.     This  ag- 
grandizement produced  the  divifion  into  pro- the  divifon 

..n     .  .    .        .  .    .  *  into  pro. 

vinces  or   diltricts,  with  their  cities,  towns  vmces,  and 

'  thefe  into 
cities, 

(9)  Quickfilver,    antimony,    cadmia,   zink,  bifmuth,  co- towns,  and 

bait.  villages. 

(10.)  Thefe  are  the  diamond,  topaz,  chryfolite,  hyacinth, 
ruby,  garnet,  amethyft,  fapphire,  opal,  beryl,  and  emerald. 
See  Bufching's  Introduction.  The  names,  properties,  and 
country  of  gems,  together  with  inftru&ions  for  ufing  them  in 
drefs  with  tafte  and  propriety,  are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Pouget's 
Treatife  on  Jewels,  and  the  way  of  ufing  them  in  Paris,  1762. 
Quarto. 

(u.)  Cornelian,  agate,  jafper. 

(t2.)  Among  thefe  may  be  juftlyclaffed  the  magnet,  a  black 
and  unfightly  ftone,  which  attracb  ion,  and  has  been  greatly 
conducive  to  the  improvement  I  navigation  fince  the  year 
1300,  when  Flavio  Gifia,  an  Italian  of  the  country  of  Amalfi, 
difcovered  the  ufe  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

(13.)  Porphyry,  marble,  alabafter. 

(14.)  Porcelane,  fuller's  earth,   terra  figillata. 

(15.)  Of  thefe  there  are  three  kinds,  rock,  fpring,  and 
fea-falt. 

and 
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and  villages,  which  owe  their  being  to  the 
feveral  occupations  and  ways  of  living  of  the 
inhabitants:  according  to  the  rules  of  good 
policy,  cities  mould  be  appropriated  to  trade, 
manufactures,  arts,  and  handicrafts;  towns 
only  to  fuch  {hops  and  handicrafts  as  are  of 
abfolute  necefHty,  with  a  little  farming  ;  and 
the  villages  intirely  to  agriculture,  graiiery, 
and  farming  (/>). 

SECT.     XVII. 

into  the  When    lands,  are   acquired,    whether    by 

Mu'ntry'ind  arms  or  otherwife,  inflead  of  their  being 
depeaden-  jmmediately  incorporated  with  theftate,  fuch 
are  more  generally  accounted  dependent 
provinces,  fubjecT:  to  its  fovereignty,  and 
treated  accordingly.  That  country  which 
is  the  main  part  of  the  (late,  and  the  feat  of 
government,  is  termed  the  mother-country ; 
while  the  acquiiitions  are  called  dependen- 
cies. Thefe,  confequently,  are  not  on  a  foot- 
ing with  the  mother-country,  but  mull  con- 
tent themfelves  with  the  ftipulations  entered 
into  at  their  fubjection,  or  furrender.  The 
distinction  between  the  mother-country  and 
the  dependencies,  mews  itfelf  mofl  in  free- 
flates ;  for  whereas  part  of  the  inhabitants,  as 

(/>)  Bufching's  Introduction. 

in 
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in  an  ariftocracy,  or  all,  as  in  a  democracy, 
have  a  fhare  in  the  government  ;  the  people 
of  thefe  dependencies  are  mere  fubjecls,  and 
totally  excluded  from  every  fuch  privilege  : 
fuch,  for  inftance,  were  the  Coriicans  in 
refpecl  to  the  Republic  of  Genoa.  Depen- 
dencies, however,  fo  far  from  being  a  con- 
ftant  advantage  to  a  flate,  fometimes  bring 
it  into  great  inconveniencies  -,  as,  when  lying 
at  a  great  diftance,  and  convenient  for  a 
powerful  neighbour,  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to 
defend  them  :  fuch  was  formerly  the  cafe  of 
the  Spanifh  Netherlands,  very  remote  from 
Spain  and  contiguous  to  France. 

SECT.     XVIII. 

The  fecond  capital  object  relating  to  a  The  inha- 
ftate  is,  the  people,  or  inhabitants.  Thofe Biunu" 
have  either  founded  the  ftate  originally,  or, 
as  foreign  invaders,  have  mattered  it  by  force. 
The  latter  event  has  chiefly  been  occafioned 
by  wars  and  migrations.  There  are,  indeed, 
few  dates  in  the  univerfe  who  can  boaft  of  the 
former  circumfiance,  and  prove  an  uninter- 
rupted fettlement  in  their  prefent  territories ; 
for  the  more  ancient  a  nation  is,  or  pretends 
to  be,  the  more  uncertain  is  its  origin,  and 
that  of  the  ftates  founded  by  it,  and  the 
deeper  it  lies  involved  in  fable  and  obfcurity. 

It 
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It  is  the  fame  with  the  names  of  people  and 
flates,  which  have  undergone  different  muta- 
tions at  diftances  of  time.  Mod  countries 
in  Europe,  Ada,  and  Africa,  which  were  fub- 
ject  to  the  Roman  empire,  on  its  overthrow 
came  to  be  called  by  new  names.  The 
names  of  fome  modern  flates  are  derived 
from  foreigners  who  conquered  them. 
Thus,  for  inftance,  France  received  its 
denomination  from  the  Franks ;  England 
from  the  Angles  •,  Scotland,  from  the  Scots ; 
Hungary  from  the  Huns.  Some  people, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  called  by  the  antient 
and  modern  name  of  their  countries ;  as  the 
prefent  Spaniards  from  Spain,  the  Portuguefe 
from  Portugal.  Sometimes  the  capital  has 
given  its  name  to  the  flate,  as  Naples  to  the 
kingdom  fo  called ;  and  the  Ruffian  em- 
pire, for  a  very  long  time,  bore  the  name  of 
Mufcovy  from  its  chief  city. 

SECT.     XIX. 

wh:ttobe       On  the  people  depend  the  ftrength  and 

coniidered  r        n  j  i     r      •  \         r 

in  them,  power  or  a  itate,  and  no  lels  its  weaknels 
and  impotency  ;  therefore  the  qualities  both 
of  their  bodies  and  minds,  their  virtues  and 
vices,  number,  language,  different  degrees, 
and  parties,  are  to  be  confidered. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     XX. 

To  the    bodily    qualities    belong    large- In3uenceof 

*         *   ,  °  b  the  chn,at« 

fiefs  and  beauty,  and  the  oppofite  defects,  on  the  body. 
There  is  in  general  a  very  great  difference 
in  the  bodies  and  faces  of  men,  according 
to  #ie  nature  of  the  country.  This  is  not 
purely  owing  to  the  heat  or  cold  of  the  fe- 
veral  climates,  but  to  the  grains,  vegeta- 
bles, and  other  aliments,  which  they  pro- 
duce, and  are  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  for 
food.  A  certain  writer  has  remarked,  that 
the  human  fpecies  towards  the  north-pole, 
are  brown  ;  from  thence  to  the  fixtieth  de- 
gree, red  ;  from  thence  to  the  forty-fifth, 
fair;  from  thence  to  the  thirtieth,  yellow; 
afterwards  greenifh,  then  fwarthy,  and 
laftly,  under  the  tropics,  black  (q)  :  that 
the  northern  people  are  large,  fair-corn- 
plexioned,  with  lank  red  hair,  blue  eyes, 
fanguine,  and  their  blood  thick  ;  the 
fouthern,  of  a  middling  fiature,  brown 
complexion,  black  and  curled  hair,  black 
eyes,  their  blood  thin,  and  in  no  great 
quantity  {r).      Another  learned  perfon  di- 

{q)  Spirit  of  Nations,  lib.  I.  c.  vi.  p.  34.  Linnseus  in 
Sylt.  Nat.  p.  3.  makes  the  following  diftinttion  of  the  com- 
plexions of  men  according  to  the  four  parts  of  the  world  ; 
the  European,  white;  the  American,  reddiih,  the  Afiatic, 
tawny  ;  the  African,  black. 

(r)  Spirit  of  Nations,  p.  36. 

Vol.  I.  C  vides 
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vides  the  whole  human  race  into  three  na- 
tions, alike  in  ftature,  fliape,  and  features. 
The  firft  are  known  by  a  hideous  counte- 
nance, fwarthy  fkin,  large  jaw-bones,  fmall 
flat  nofe,  fmall  hollow  eyes,  little  or  no 
beard,  black  hair,  and  jolt  heads.  Among 
thefe  he  clafTes  the  Calmucs,  Mungals, 
Oftiacs,  and  other  people  of  Siberia  ;  the 
Samojedes,  Greenlanders,  Chinefe,  Japanefe, 
Americans,  Indians,  and  Africans.  The 
fecond  nation  have  handfome  faces  j  and 
this  clafs  he  makes  to  confift  of  Jews,  Turks, 
Periians,  Armenians,  and  Georgians.  The 
third  nation  are  the  Europeans  and  Tartars  ; 
and  thefe  he  accounts  the  founders  of  the 
north-wefl  people  of  Europe  (j-).  But  the 
difference  of  the  bodies  and  faces  of  people 
in  different  countries  is  fcarcely  greater  than 
that  of  their  ideas  of  beauty.  Thus  the 
Moors  place  it  in  the  blacknefs  of  their 
faces ;  the  Chinefe  and  Calmucs  in  a  flat 
vifage  ;  nay,  the  Omaguas,  a  people  of 
South- America,  prefs  the  foreheads  of  their 
new-born  children  between  two  boards,  in 
order  more  effectually  to  give  them  that  odd 

figure  (/)• 

(/)  P.  V.  Havens  nye  og  verbedrede  Efterratninger  om  der 
Ruflifke  Rige,   11  Deel,  cap.  v.  p.  101,  &c. 

(/)  Condamine's  Travels  into  the  inward  parts  of  South- 
America,   Vol.  II. 

Tr> 
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The  different  fituation  and  quality  of  coun-  Health. 
tries  have  an  influence  on  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants.  Accordingly,  different  nations 
have  their  peculiar  diftempers  ;  fuch  as 
the  leprofy  and  peftilence,  in  the  eaftern  and 
fouthern  countries.  The  venereal  diftemper 
is  faid  to  have  been  firft  known  in  the  illands 
of  the  New  World,  when  difcovered  by 
Columbus,  and  to  have  been  brought  into 
Europe  by  the  Spaniards  {11)  :  of  this,  how- 
ever, fome  make  a  queflion  (w). 

SECT.     XXI. 

As  the  climate  has  an  influence  on  the  Mental  qua. 
body,  it  cannot  be  denied  to  affect  thehties' 
mind;  whofe  difpofitions  depend  not  a 
little  on  the  nature  of  the  body.  The 
effect  of  the  different  climates  herein  is 
manifeft  from  the  correfponding  nature 
both  of  the  country  and  inhabitants  (x). 
Experience  fhews  a  temperate  climate  to 
be  the  beft  adapted  to  the  human  under- 
ffanding  -,  and  in  antient    and  modern  ages, 

(a)  Guicciardini's  Hiftory  ©f  Italy,  lib.  TI. 

(av)  Schreiberin  Obfervationibus  de  peftilentia  quae  annis 
1737,  1738,  in  Ucrania  graflata  eft.  Petropoli  1750.  San- 
chez* in  the  Journal  de  Medec.  Tom.  XL  p.  372. 

(x)  Florus,  lib.  III.  c.  iv.  fed.  2.  fays  of  the  Allobrogi- 
ans,  or  Savoyards,  n  Atrox  caelum,  perinde  ingenia  ;"  and 
cap.  iv.  fett.  4.  of  the  Thracians,  "  Sylvarum  et  montium 
fitus  cum  ingenio  confentiebant."  The  like  is  applicable  to 
the  favages  of  North  America. 

C   2  fuch 
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fuch  has  been  the  feat  of  arts  and  fciences  : 
whereas  the  very  hot  or  very  cold  coun- 
tries never  produced  many  great  geniufes, 
or  great  fcholars.  The  like  difference  be- 
tween men  living  in  different  climates,  ap- 
pears in  certain  virtues  and  vices.  The 
northern  people,  their  bodies  being  fteeled 
by  the  fharpnefs  of  the  weather,  are  lefs 
inclined  to  a  foft  way  of  life,  and  fenfual 
gratifications,  than  the  fouthern,  with  whom 
voluptuoufnefs  is  the  predominant  vice  (y). 
They  likewife  can  bear  labour  and  hard- 
ships:  thence  their  fitnefs  for  war,  and  their 
intrepidity  in  danger,  which  the  luxurious 
people  of  the  fouth  and  eail:  dare  not  face, 

Omnis  in  Ar&ois  populus  quicunque  pruinis 
Nafcitur,  indomicu  bellis  et  Martis  amator. 
Quidquid  ad  Eoos  traclus  niundique  teporem 
Labicur,  emoilit  gcntes  dementia  coeli  (z). 

In  cold  laborious  climes,  the  wintry  north 
Brings  her  undaunted  hardy  warriors  forth  > 
In  body   and  in  mind  untaught  to  yield, 
Stubborn  of  each,  and  fteady  in  the  field  ; 
While  AGa's  fofter  climate  form'd  to  pleafe, 
Diflblves  her  fons  in  indolence  and  eafe. 

This  truth,  which  was  known  even  to 
remote  antiquity,  is  perfectly  confirmed  by 
hiftory;  the  northern  nations  having  gene- 
rally   vanquiihed   the    fouthern ;    and   the 

(y)  See  Spirit  of  Nations,  book  I.  ch.  vii. 
(z)  Lucan.  lib.  viii.  333. 

greateft 
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greateft.  and  mofr.  remarkable  conquefts  hav- 
ing been  carried  on  from  the  north  fouth- 
wards  (a).  The  northern  people  have  al- 
ways been  fond  of  liberty,  and  eftablifhed 
it  in  all  their  colonies  ;  whereas  the 
fouthern  have  fubmitted  to  defpotic  go- 
vernments, being  little  better  than  flaves  to 
their  princes  (b).  The  north  has  always 
been  famous  forfidelity  and  probity;  where- 
as the  fouth  lies  under  the  imputation  of 
treachery,  craft,  and  deceit  (c). 

SECT.     XXII. 

The  effect  of  the  climate  is  alfo  obferved  The  ian- 
in  the  languages  *,  the  number  of  which 8U38e' 
is  infinite  -j- ;  and  that  occafions  another 
diverfity  among  people.  At  flrft  there  was 
no  fuch  variety  of  languages,  but  many 
are  derived  from  the  intermixture  ofnations, 
occafioned   by  migrations  and  conquefts  J. 

(a)  Spirit  of  Laws,  1.  XVII.  c.  iv.  Spirit  of  Nations, 
1.  I.  c  vii.  p.  45. 

(6)  Ibid.  c.  11.  &  iv. 

(c)  Concerning  the  difference  of  men  in  different  climates, 
fee  a  Differtation  written  in  German,  On  the  Climate,  and 
it»  Influence  on  the  Human  Mind. 

*  At  leait  in  the  pronunciation.     Spirit  of  Nations,  B.  I 
c.  xlvii.  &c. 

f  This  is  particularly  feen  among  the  multitudes  of  fmall 
tribes  of  favages  in  America  ;  ail  fpeaking  different  dialects. 
The  Spaniards  once  took  twenty  Indians  pnfoners,  fexcr.  of 
whom  were  found  to  fpeak  quite  different  languages.  Vica 
e  lettere  di  Americo  Vefpucci. 

t  The  Jews  boaft  that  God,  at  the  building  of  thf 
tower  of  Babel,  altered  the  univerfal  language)  but  left  it  to 

C  3  Lan- 
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Languages  may  be  divided  into  original  or 
dialects :  the  former  have  no  affinity  with 
any  other  ;  the  latter  in  fome  meafure  cor- 
refpond  with  one  or  more.  From  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  languages  are  derived  the  many 
differences  in  writing  and  letters  :  of  thefe 
the  Chine fc  characters  are  the  mod:  nume- 
rous, the  moft  difficult,  and  the  ftrangeft  *. 
Language  deferves  a  place  in  a  political 
confideration,  no  farther  than  as  well  framed 
and  improved  to  a  certain  degree  of  orna- 
ment and  perfection  :  for  fome  nations  af- 
fect a  preference  of  language  for  euphony, 
copioufnefs,  and  force  ;  as  antiently  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  at  prefent  the 
French.  A  language  chiefly  recommends 
ltfelf  to  foreign  nations,  by  the  ufeful 
and  entertaining  books  which  it  has  pro- 
duced. On  this  account  it  is  that  we  learn 
feveral  living  and  dead  languages. 

SECT.     XXIII. 


iNumcer  or 
lah 


The    ftrength    of    a    ftate     is    estimated 
bitaats.  [yy    tne    number    of    its    inhabitants :     the 

be  ufVd  by  them  as  his  own  peculiar  people;  arid  that  there- 
fore the  Hebrew  is  the  moll  antient  tongue.  Univ.  Hiit. 
Vol.  I.  p.  356. 

*  The  Criincfe,  inftead  of"  an  alphabet,  have  as  many  cha- 
racters as  words,  to  the  amount  of  eighty  thoufat.d  ;  confe- 
quently  fcarce  poffible  to  be  learned.  Du  Haide's  China, 
Vol.  II. 

greater 
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greater  the  increafe  of  people,  and  the  mors 
they  excel  in  bodily  and  mental  qualities, 
in  ingenuity  and  wealth,  the  greater  the 
power  of  the  ftate.  It  is  not  extent  of  ter- 
ritory alone  that  makes  a  ftate  powerful,  it 
mud  be  fuitably  inhabited ;  and  a  govern- 
ment mould  by  all  means  promote  popu- 
lation. There  are  few  ftates  in  the  world 
which  could  not  admit  of  more  inhabitants 
than  they  actually  pofTefs  (e).  The  whole 
earth,  according  to  fome  computations, 
would  contain  fourteen  thoufand  mil- 
lions ;  whereas  the  aggregate  number  of  its 
inhabitants  does  not  exceed  a  thoufand  or 
eleven  hundred  millions  j  and  the  people  in 
many  countries  are  ftill  in  a  lefs  proportion 
to  the  number  which  could  fubfift  there  (f). 
The  chief  impediments  to  population  are 
famine,  war,  and  peftilence,  or  epidemical 
contagions;  otherwifethe  inhabitants  of  fome 
countries  would,  in  a  certain  number  of 
years,  be  doubled  (g).  But  from  the  pre- 
ceding, and  other  caufes,  connected  with 
the  internal  arrangement  of  a  ftate,  this 
cannot  come  to  pafs  ;  fo  that  the  whole 
body  of  human  fpecies,  confidered  in  ge- 
neral, and  one  country  compared  with  ano- 

(e)  See  M.  Sufmilch.  Vol.  II.  c.  xx.  fett.  378,  and  395. 

(/)  Ibid.  feft.  375,  405. 

(g)  Ibid.  Vol.  I.  c.  viii.  feft.  152,   153. 

C  4  ther, 
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ther,  continues  without  any  confiderable 
alteration  of  number.  It  is,  indeed,  ma- 
nifeft,  that  Tingle  diflricls  and  towns  fome- 
times  increafe  very  fad  from  particular 
caufes  -,  but  this  increafe,  inftead  of  conti- 
nuing in  the  like  extraordinary  proportion, 
has  a  certain  term,  where  it  ceafes.  Inftances 
of  this  are,  Paris,  London,  and  Amfterdam, 
where  the  inhabitants  have,  for  a  long  time, 
known  no  confiderable  increafe  (/6). 

SECT.     XXIV. 
parent         The  citizens  of  a   ftate  are  not  all  on  a 

degress. 

level  ;  the  laws,  or  cufloms,  giving  to  fome 
peribns  or  families  a  dignity,  accompanied 
with    privileges ;     and   fuch    pre-eminence 

(h)  Sir  William  Petty  has,  from  a  comparifon  of  the  buri- 
als  in  a  courfe  of  years,  fhewn,  that  fince  the  year  1565, 
the  inhabitants  of  London  have  been  doubled  every  forty 
years  ;  and  accounts,  that  fuch  duplication  will  continue 
t;ll  about  the  year  1800,  and  then  ceafe.  The  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  in  the  faid  year  1565,  he  ftates  at 
77040;  and  in  the  year  \6Sz,  when  the  duplication  mull 
have  come  about  near  three  times,  he  makes  them  669930. 
From  the  year  1682  to  1  722,  he  computes  another  duplication  ; 
and  from  the  latter  to  the  year  1762,  flill  another.  Thus  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  London  mull,  in  the  year  1722, 
have  amounted  to  1,339^60;  and  in  1762,  102,679,920. 
Sir  William  Petty 's  EfTays  on  Political  Arithmetic,  p.  7  — 17. 
But  experience  has  already  confuted  this  calculation  ;  for 
London,  fmce  the  y<ar  1730,  when  it  might  have  had  fome- 
thing  above  the  number  Petty  gives  it  in  the  year  1682,  has 
xather  decreased  in  inhabitants.  See  Sufmilch,  Vol.  II.  c. 
xxv.  Thus  London,  in  all  appearance,  will  never  attain  to 
the  grandeur  and  populoufnefs  which  Sir  William  affigns  to 
it  in  the  year  1802,  viz.   5,339:440  fouls. 

confti- 
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conftitutes  Nobility.  This  dignity  either 
ceafes  with  the  life  of  the  perfon,  or  de- 
fcends  to  his  heirs  :  the  firft  is  called 
■perform],  the  other  hereditary  nobility,  which 
obtains  in  all  the  Chriftian  parts  of  Europe; 
ivhereas  in  China  (/)  and  Turkey  (/£),  and 
other  defpotic  governments,  only  perfonal 
nobility  takes  place. 

As  the  nobility  are?  diftinguifhed  from 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  ftate  by  their 
privileges ;  there  is,  likewife,  a  difference 
between  the  latter,  owing  to  their  office  and 
manner  of  living,  or  occupation,  either  in 
the  towns  or  in  the  country  :  hence  arife 
feveral  degrees  among  the  inhabitants  ;  and 
thefe  conflitute  different  ftates  or  conditions 
in  the  political  body. 

SECT.     XXV. 

In  large  and  popular  flates,  it  is  no  un-  pmtwia 
common  cafe  for  fome  men  to  entertain a  ate' 
relatively  to  certain  objects  different  thoughts 
and  difpofitions  from  their  fellow-citizens. 
An  open  declaration  of  thefe  their  thoughts 
and  difpofitions,  and  as  open  an  oppofition 
to  them,  efpecially  if  carried  to  violence, 
are  productive  of  parties  ;  and  thefe  affect 

(0  Du  Halde,  Vol.  II. 

(6)  Bulbequ.  Epift.  I.  p.  40,  100.     Becman.  inllift.  Orb. 
Terr.  Geogr.  et  Civ.  P.  II.  c.  x.  fe&.  «6. 

their 
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their  reciprocal  intercourfe.  This  divifion 
is  either  in  matters  of  belief  or  in  politics  j 
and  thus  the  parties  are  called  either  Reli- 
gious or  Political.  Such  parties  are  particu- 
larly owing  to  the  internal  defects  and  dif- 
tempers  of  republics,  and  ftates  of  a  mixed 
government ;  and  are  of  fuch  dangerous 
confequence,  that  it  greatly  concerns  the 
fupreme  powers  to  apply  efficacious  reme- 
dies againfl  this  evil  before  it  grows  to  a 
head  ;  as,  befides  its  other  various  inconve- 
niences, it  may  break  out  into  tumults  and 
civil  wars. 

SECT.     XXVI. 

Govern-  The  exercife  of  the  fupreme  power  makes 

teKnfi-  the  tnird  capital  object  in  the  confideration 
<j«edinit.  0f  a  ftate>      jn   this   are    included,   i.  The 

conflitution,  or  fyltem  of  laws  ;  and  2. 
The  departments  of  the  feveral  offices  of 
the  adminiltration. 

SECT.     XXVII. 

The  form  of  government  in  a  ftate  is 
known  by  its  fundamental  laws,  to  which 
the  adminiftering  power  is  obliged  to  con- 
form. Thefe  fundamentals  are  very  diffe- 
rent in  all  ftates,  feveral  of  them  depend- 
ing on  the  original  eftablifhments  made  by 

the 
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the  people,  or  introduced  by  fubfequent  re- 
volutions. 

In  fome  ftates  they  are  many,  in  others 
few  ;  in  fome  they  are  committed  to  writing, 
and  in  others  only  traditional.  The  con- 
tents of  the  fundamental  laws  are  called  the 
Constitution,  or  Legal  Syftem.  Now  amidft 
fuch  a  difference  in  the  fundamental  laws 
of  flates,  the  conftitution  niuft  alfo  dif- 
fer ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  greater  num- 
ber of  fundamental  laws,  its  legal  fyf- 
tem  muft  be  more  widely  extended. 

SECT.     XXVIII. 

When  the  fovereign  of  a  monarchy  is,  in  A  i;mjted 
certain  cafes  fpecified  by  the  fundamental  monarchy' 
laws,  bound  to  exercife  the  fupreme  power 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  nobility, 
or  the  body  of  the  people,  fuch  a  monar- 
chy is  faid  to  be  limited.  This  makes  the 
mixed  form  of  government,  in  the  firft  cafe, 
monarchical  and  arijlocratical ;  and  in  the 
latter,  monarchical,  arijlocratical,  and  de- 
mocratic al.  The  view  of  fuch  a  mixed  ar- 
rangement is,  that  the  regal  prerogative 
being  limited,  the  liberty  of  the  fubjecf 
may  in  fome  meafure  be  maintained  :  but 
this  is  fcarce  reconcileable  with  the  firft  of 
thefe  governments  ;  for  it  has  all  the  incon- 
yeniencies    of  ariftocracy  ;  and   the  people 

being 
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being   excluded   from   all   mare   in  the  go- 
vernment, inflead  of  enjoying  any  freedom 
are   generally   opprefTed.      In    the    fecond, 
however,   where   the  power  of  the  prince, 
of  the   nobility,  and    the   people,   is   tem- 
pered by  a  proper  difiribution,  freedom  ex- 
tends i  tie  If  to  every  individual  of  the  ftate  ; 
and   this  form  of  government  has   manifeft 
advantages  over  the  other  two.     When  the 
power  however  of  the  three  governing  ftates 
is  not  juftly   diftributed,  lb   as  to  form  an 
equipoize, but  one  of  the  three  preponderates, 
inteitine   difturbances  and    civil  wars,  and 
even  a  total  fubverfion  and   change  of  the 
former  government   may   be  apprehended. 
This  is  what  befel  England  under  Charles  I. 
The    democracy   having  gained  the  upper- 
hand,   the  Houfe  of  Commons  raifed  itfelf 
on  the  ruin   of  monarchy  and   ariftocracy. 
The   confequence    was    a    bloody   inteftine 
war,  and  the  fubverfion  of  the  form  of  go- 
vernment, which    afterwards,    from  being 
firft  an  anarchy,  became  a  democracy  -,   and 
laftly,  was   modelled   almoft    into  an  unli- 
mited monarchy.     The  like  baneful   con- 
fequences  will  certainly  mew  thcmfelves  in 
fuch  a  mixed   form   of  government,    when 
the  ariftocracy,   inflead   of  being   duly  ba- 
lanced, infringes  on   the   monarchical  and 

demo-^ 
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democratical  power,   even  fo  as  to   abolifh 
them. 

SECT.     XXIX. 

Perfons,  or  afTemblies,  to  whofe  opinion  states,  or 
the  monarch  is  to  refer  in  the  exercife  of diet'* 
the  fovereignty,  are  called  States  of  the 
kingdom.  Thefe  in  an  ariftocratical  monar- 
chy are  only  the  Great,  or  the  Nobility. 
Such  was  the  original  conftitution  of  all 
the  monarchies  founded  by  the  German  and 
Northern  nations,  and  itill  fubiifting  in  Po- 
land (m)  y  whereas  in  monarchies  mixed 
with  ariftccracy  and  democracy,  beildes 
the  nobility,  the  People  form  one  of  the 
ftates.  At  particular  conjunctures,  when, 
by  the  conftitution,  the  king  cannot  decide 
of  himfelf,  the  States  of  the  kingdom  are 
to  be  affembled ;  and  fuch  afTembly  is  called 
the  diet.  The  refolutions  of  their  afTem- 
blies are  generally  regulated  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  a  perfect  unanimity  being  fcarce  pof- 
fible  among  fuch  numbers :  accordingly, 
where  fuch  unanimity  is  required,  it  is  very 
feldom  that  an  affair  is  carried  into  execu- 
tion. The  power  of  kings  and  (fates,  with 
regard  to  affairs  brought  before  the  diets, 
and  the  refolutions  taken  concerning  them, 

(m)  Jufti's  Nature  and  Eflence  of  States,  §.75. 

are 
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are  to  be  regulated  by  the  conftitutional 
laws.  In  fome  ftates,  the  prince  may  re- 
fufe  his  aiTent  to  refolutions  which  the  other 
two  States  have  agreed  to  ;  and  there  are 
ftates  where  he  is  abfolutely  obliged  to  ac- 
quiefce  in  fuch  refolutions. 

SECT.     XXX. 
Anuniimh-      If  the  government  of  the  flate  is  lodged 

ed  monar-      .....  .   ,         .        -  .   . 

chy.  intirely  in  the  monarch  s  pJeafure,  this  con- 

flitutes  an  unlimited  monarchy.  Here  the 
prince exercifes  the  fovereigntyin  an  arbitrary 
manner,  according  to  his  own  fentiments,  and 
uncontrolled  by  any  of  thofe  limitations,  with 
which  the  prerogative  is  tempered  in  mixed 
monarchies ;  Regis  in  itnius  concedunt  omnia 
legem.  An  unlimited  monarch,  however, 
is  not  to  be  looked  on  as  raifed  above  all 
human  laws,  and  lb  as  to  have  a  power  of 
making  his  own  pleafure  the  rule  of  go- 
vernment j  for  even  an  unlimited  monar- 
chy is  not  without  certain  tacit  fundamen- 
tal laws,  which  it  behoves  the  prince  to 
obferve  (#). 

SECT.     XXXI. 

If  the  fovereign,    befides   his    unlimited 
prerogative,  be  inverted  with  the  power   of 

(m)  Ibid.  p.  67. 

a  lord 
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a  lord  over  his  ilaves,  fuch  a  ftate  is  called 
a  defpotic  government ;  and  the  fovereign 
a  defpot.  Now  as  a  lord  makes  the  moffc 
he  can  of  his  Ilaves,  (6  in  a  defpotic  go- 
vernment, both  the  perfons  and  fubltance 
of  the  fubjects  are  devoted  to  the  avidity 
and  paffions  of  the  defpots  5  confequently 
their  welfare,  in  his  eye,  is  a  meer  collate- 
ral concern  (0).  But  as  fuch  fervitude  is 
diametrically  contrary  to  the  end  of  fociety, 
a  defpotic  fovereignty  is,  with  very  good  rea- 
fon,  not  claffed  among  the  particular  forms 
of  government,  but  confidered  as  a  corruption 
and  abufe  of  monarchy  (p).  The  defpot, 
however,  being  not  only  regent,  but  like- 
wife  lord  of  his  fubjecls,  the  government  is 
abfolutely  fubordinate  to  his  will.  Yet 
there  are,  even  in  defpotic  kingdoms, 
fome  ancient  fundamentals,  which  the  fove- 
reign himfelf  is  not  to  violate  ;  fuch  as  the 
eftabliihed  religion,  and  the  fucceffion  to 
the  throne.  Were  the  Grand  Seignor  him- 
felf, with  all  his  unbounded  fway,  to  at- 
tempt any  alteration  in  either  of  thofe  two 
articles,  it  would,  very  probably,  coll:  him 
both  his  throne  and  his  life. 

(0)  Wolfe's  Inftittit.  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent.  §.  997. 

(/>)  See  M.  Julti's  Nacure  and  Cor.ititution.  of  States.  fe&. 
65.  The  Greeks  looked  on  defpotifm  as  a  medium  between 
monarchy  and  tyranny.  Vid.  Jo.  Nic.  Hertii  Elem.  Pruden- 
tial Civilis,  P.  I.  fedt.  ii.  §.  5, 

SECT. 
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SECT.    XXXII. 

Thefyftem  Where  the  fundamental  laws  are  many, 
limiS"  athe  fyftem  of  laws  is  extenfive  ;  and  where 
u  ofTwIde  ^w,  it  is  concife.  Now  a  limited  monar- 
Sicfniimh- cny  having  m°ft  fundamental  laws,  the 
andin°dlf-  ^e^  fyftem  muft  of  courfe  be  multifa- 
potic  ftates,  ri0us.     xhe   unlimited  monarchies  having 

thefhortcft  _  #  ° 

of  an.  Dut  feWj  anci  defpotic  (till  fewer,  the 
fyftem  of  laws  in  the  former  is  but  fhort, 
and  in  the  latter  ftill  more  compendious  ; 
therefore  it  may  well  be  faid,  that  the  will 
of  an  unlimited  monarch,  and  much  more 
of  a  defpot,  conflitutes  the  fubftance  of  the 
legal  fyftem. 

SECT.     XXXIII. 


Akingdom,      a    monarchy,   whether   limited   or  unli- 

or   monar-  ' 

chy defined. mited,  is  called  an  empire,  or  kingdom; 
and  the  fovereigns  of  them  emperors,  or 
kings. 

SECT.     XXXIV. 

Hereditary  The  fovereignty  may  be  conferred  on  the 
^j^'fovereign,  either  for  his  own  perfon,  or  at 
the  fame  time  for  his  heirs.  In  the  firft 
cafe,  the  kingdom  is  called  ekftive  ;  in  the 
fecond,  hereditary.  If  in  the  latter  the 
hereditary  fucceihon  be  limited  to  the  male 
mixed, "«-  line   alone,  this  is  termed  a  male  fuccejfion  ; 

cefliun.  but 
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but  where  females  likewife  are  admitted  to 
the  fucceffion,  this  is  called  a  mixed  fuc- 
ceffion (q). 


SECT.     XXXV. 


Some  nations  prefer  election  to  heredi- 
tary fuccelTion,  as  better  calculated  for  fe- 
curing  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  keep- 
ing the  monarchical  prerogative  within  fa- 
lutary  limits.  For  this  purpofe,  they  lay 
before  the  new-elected  fovereign  certain 
conditions,  which  in  his  future  govern- 
ment he  mull:  promife,  upon  oath,  mod 
punctually  to  obferve.  Thefe  conditions 
thus  propofed,  and  by  the  prince  folemnly 
agreed  to,  is  called  the  election-compact. 
This  is  fometimes  accompanied  with  a  de- 
claration, that  if  the  elected  prince  acts  con- 
trary to  them,  he  thereby  forfeits  his  dig- 
nity ;  or  that  whatever  he  does  contrary  to 
that  compact,  (hall  be  of  no  force.  Such  de- 
claration in  the  firfl  cafe  is  termed  lex  com- 
miflbria  ;  in  the  fecond,  lex  ca(]atoria{r).  The 
election-compacts  are  the  primary  and  chief 
fundamental  laws  of  a  ftate  ;  as  thofe  of  an- 
cient date  are   fometimes  explained  or  al- 

(?)  See  Kahrel's  Law    of  Nature,  Part   IV.    chap.  vir. 
feft.  14. 

(r)  Everard  Otto  in  notit.  rerump.  proleg.  feci.  L.  (3). 

Vol.  I.  D  tered 
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tered  by  others  more  recent.  But  the  peo- 
ple, even  in  hereditary  ftates,  having  a 
right,  on  the  extinction  of  the  reigning  fa- 
mily, to  elect  a  new  fovereign  ;  may,  like- 
wife,  lay  down  to  him  certain  condi- 
tions as  a  rule  of  government,  and  by  the 
two  laws  abovementioned,  bind  him  and 
his  defcendants  to  the  punctual  obfervance 
of  the  compact. 

SECT.     XXXVI. 

Anhcredi-       The  fupreme   power  in  hereditary  ftates 

dom  may    reverting     to    the    people,    on    the    failure 

eSe.andof  the  reigning  family,  they  may  alter  the 

viceverfa.  form  0£  government  as   they  think  fit,  and 

turn  an  hereditary  into  an  elective  ftate  ;  as, 

on  the  other  hand,  the  ftates  of  an  elective 

kingdom  are  at  liberty  to  make  the  throne 

hereditary. 

SECT.     XXXVII. 

ceffationof  The  government,  or  regency,  ceafes  by 
the  death,  resignation,  or  depofition  of  the 
fovereign. 


the  govern 
ment. 


Guardians 


SECT.     XXXVIII. 

The  throne  in  elective  kingdoms  becoming 

■n  afeata  vacant  by  ^  demife  of  the  fovereign,  guar- 

kingdom;  dians  of  the  kingdom  are  to  be  appointed  for 

conducting  the  government  till  the  election 

of 
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of  a  new  fovereign,  unlefs  he  has  been 
chofen  whilir.  his  predeceflbr  was  flill  liv- 
ing ;  for,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  he  immediately 
takes  poffeffion  of  fhe  throne  (s). 

SECT.     XXXIX. 

In  hereditary  kingdoms,  the   throne,  in-andfome- 
ftead  of  being  vacant  by  the  demife  of  the  in  heredi- 
fovereign,  immediately  devolves  to  the  law-dims.1"8" 
ful  fucceffor  :  but   in  cafe  of  his   being   a 
minor,  tutors    or  guardians  are   appointed 
for  his  perfon,  and  a  regency  for  managing 
the   affairs   of  the   kingdom.       The    latter 
muft  likewife  be  inftituted    when  the   mo- 
narch,   by    reafon  of    other   impediments, 
cannot  take  the   reins   of  government  into 
his  hands. 

SECT.    XL. 

That  a  fovereign  may  refign  the  fupreme  A  fovcfe;gn 
power,    unlefs    the  fundamental    laws,    or  JJJjjJj? 
election-compact,  have  enacted  otherwife,  is*"5***" 
unqueftionable  j  but  whether  he  can  be  de- 
pofed,  is  a  more  difficult  and  important  quef- 
tion.     The  cafe  moftly    occurs  in  limited 
kingdoms,  and  efpecially  if  he  has  fubjected 

(..)  Of  this  Germany  affords  many  infUnces,  which  have 
given  rife  to  the  proverbial  faying,  "When  the  emperor  dies, 
Sic  king  feats  himfelf  in  the  (addle."  See  M.  Eiflenhart's 
Maxims  of  the  German  Law  in  Adages,  p.  559. 

D  2  him- 
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himfelf  to  the  law  of  forfeiture  (t).  Jrf 
elective  kingdoms,  the  confcquence  of  fuch 
depofition  is  the  choice  of  a  new  fovereign  5 
in  hereditary  kingdoms;  the  inveftiture  of 
the  next  heir :  but  when  the  depofition  is 
attended  with  a  total  change  of  the  form  of 
government,  the  royal  family  is  likewife 
excluded  from  the  fucceffion. 

SECT.  XLI. 
Title  and  States  have  their  particular  arms  and  ti- 
tles, which  are  borne  by  the  fovereign. 
The  title  confifts  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
dignities  belonging  to  him,  on  account  of 
the  kingdom  and  its  dependencies.  Titles 
differ  not  a  little,  according  to  the  different 
ufages  of  nations  ;  but  thofe  afTumed  by 
the  Eaftern  and  other  barbarian  monarchs, 
are  the  moft  lingular  and  extravagant  (u). 
The  arms  of  a  ftate  are  emblems  of  the 
dignity  and  the  poffeffion  of  its  territories, 
or  of  its  right  to  them  ;  for  fometimes  the 
ftate  bears  both  the  title  and  arms  of  coun- 
tries which  it  is  not  in  poUeffion  of.     This 

(/)  Huber  de  Jure  Civit.  Lib.  I.  Sett.  ix.  cap.  vi  §.  17,25. 

(«)  Ammian  Marcellinus,  lib.  XVII.  p.  iffj,  mentions  a 
letter  from  Sapor,  king  of  Perfia,  to  the  emperor  Conftan- 
tius,  with  this  preamble;  "  Sapor,  king  of  kings,  prince  of 
the  liars,  brother  to  the  fun  and  moon,  Sec."  The  caufes  of 
this  turgid  title  :j.re  fpeciiied  by  that  writer,  l.b.  XXIII.  More 
inflances  of  ftrange  titles  afiumed  by  theAHatic  and  African 
kings,  may  be  found  in  Becman's  Svnt.  Dignit.  Illuftr. 
Diilerc.  III. 

is 
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is  partly  to  keep  up  a  claim   to  them,  and 
partly  in  memorial  of  former  pofTeffion. 

SECT.     XLIL 

On  the  acceflion   of  a  fovereign,    there  solemnity 
are   certain   ceremonies  performed  both  in  reign's  ac- 
eleclive  and  hereditary  kingdoms ;  they  are 
proclaimed,  crowned,  and  receive  homage. 

The  coronation  is  a  folemn  act  in  which,  coronation. 
the  fovereign  being  anointed,  the  crown 
put  on  his  head,  and  the  regalia  delivered 
to  him,  he  is  publickly  inaugurated.  Not 
that  this  formality  is  of  abfolute  neceffity  : 
for  in  certain  circumftances  it  may  be  omit- 
ted (w).  Homage  chiefly  confifts  in  theHon»sc« 
fubjects  taking  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  alle-. 
giance  to  their  fovereign. 

SECT.     XLIII. 

The  fovereign's  refidence  is  generally  in  sovereign-., 
the  capital  city:  his  palaces,  and  other Tef,dence* 
remarkable  particulars  of  the  metropolis, 
are  not  to  be  paffed  over  unnoticed. 
The  numerous  retinue  of  domeftics  and 
fervants  of  various  degrees  form  his  houfe- 
hold,  and  impart  a  fplendor  and  air  of 
grandeur  to  the  court. 

(at)  Nettelbladt  Difiert.   de  Coronatione  ejufque  effettu 
inter  gentes,  cap.  III. 

D  7  SECT. 
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SECT.     XLIV. 

Sovereigns  The  fovereign  being  the  principal  perfon 
Xaerkabie  in  the  ftate,  the  welfare  of  which  greatly 
others.  depends  on  him,  particular  notice  is  to  be 
taken  of  princes,  who,  by  their  virtues  or 
vices,  their  good  or  bad  government,  have 
promoted  the  welfare  and  aggrandizement 
of  the  ftate,  or  injured  its  profperity  :  it 
is  efpecially  proper  to  get  a  knowledge  of 
the   reigning  prince's   character. 

SECT.     XLV. 

obfervation      The   chriftian  names  of  fovereigns  feem 

on  the  .  r     •'     *•  <*■  i 

names  of  quite  a  matter  or  indifference  ;  yet  have 
rcigas'  fome  names  been  remarked  as  fortunate  in 
fome  kingdoms,  and  unfortunate  in  others. 
Ferdinand  was  formerly  accounted  a  very 
aufpicious  name  among  the  Spaniards ;  and 
that  of  Lewis  is  ftill  beloved  and  honoured 
among  the  French  j  whereas  the  name  of 
Henry  they  look  on  as  ominous  ,•  and  the  Scots 
have  no  better  opinion  of  that  of  James. 

II  ne  faut  p!us  nommer  Henrys  les  Rois  de  France, 

La  mort  par  deux  couteauz  et  un  eclat  de  lance 

A  cues  trois  Henrys  :  1'un  joutant  a  cheval, 

L'autre  en  fon  cabinet,  le  tiers  en  Jon  carofle. 

Cirq  Rois  du  nom  de  Jaques  ont  fait  croire  a  l'Ecofle, 

Qu'il  y  a  dans  le  nom  quelque  fecret  fatal  {y). 

>  (y)  Bierllngii  Di/Tert.  de  eo  quod  divinum  eft  in  hiftoria 
civili,  c.  II. 

SECT, 
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SECT.     XL  VI. 

The  like  obfervation  has  been  made  on  Their  fa- 
fome  royal  families.  That  of  Capet  in™ 
France,  and  that  of  Oldenburg  in  Den- 
mark, have  been  very  fortunate;  whereas  the 
Merovingians  and  Carlovingians  in  France, 
and  the  Stuarts  in  Scotland  and  England, 
make  a  difmal  figure  in  the  hiftories  of  thofe 
countries. 

SECT.     XLVII. 

Next  to  the  fyftem  of  laws  come  the  de-  Depart- 

rl  i     menC  °f 

partments  of  the  feveral  officers  of  the  ad-  the  feverd 
miniftration.   Of  thefe  are  to  be  confidered, 
1.  Thofe  which  relate  to   the  internal  con- 
ftitution  of  the  ftate  ;  and  2.  Thofe  which 
regard  foreign  affairs. 

SECT.     XLVIII. 

To  the  former  belong,  1.  The  flate  of  re-  AffaIrs  re_ 
ligion  and  the  churches,  together  with  uni-^"^°nal 
verfities,    colleges    and    fchools  :    likewife,  conlJitution 

'  O  '  *  ot  the  ftate. 

arts  and  fciences.  2.  The  laws  and  courts 
of  juftice.  3.  The  military  eftablimment. 
4.  The  revenue  and  commerce. 


D  4  SECT. 
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SECT.     XLIX. 

Religion.  Religion  confifts  in  the  articles  of  belief 
and  mode  of  doctrine  appointed  for  the 
worfhip  of  God.  This  appointment  being 
various,  there  are  various  religions  ;  and 
thefe,  according  to  the  different  ideas  en- 
tertained of  the  Supreme  Being,  are  prin- 
cipally four  ;  the  Chrijlian,  the  Jewijh,  the 
Mahometan,  and  Pagan  ;  all  which  are  fub- 
divided  into  many  feels.  The  two  laft  pre- 
vail over  the  greater  part  of  the  earth. 
Mahomctanifm  comprehends  Turkey,  Per- 
fia,  the  Mogul  country,  feveral  of  the  Tar- 
tar nations,  and  all  the  northern  part  of 
Africa.  Paganifm  reigns  in  China,  Japan, 
Siam,  and  many  other  Afiatic  countries  and 
iilands :  likewife,  in  a  large  part  of  Africa, 
and  a  multitude  of  nations  in  America. 
Chriftianity  is  chiefly  feated  in  Europe,  from 
whence  it  has  been  propagated  into  the 
three  other  parts  of  the  world  by  European 
colonies-  Judaifm  confifts  of  communi- 
ties difperfed  in  all  the  quarters  of  the 
earth,  and  efpecially  in  trading  places. 
Difference  A  religion  introduced  and  confirmed  by 
between  the  a  ]aw  0f  the  ftate,  fo    that  they  who  pro- 

eftabhfhed  J       ■  r 

and  lokrat-  fe{s  \\_  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  advan- 

td  religions.  .  . 

tages   appertaining    to   citizens,    is    termed 
the    eftab/ijhed,    or     predominant    religion. 

Sub- 
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Subordinate  to  this  are  the  tolerated  reli- 
gions, the  free  exercife  of  which  is  matter 
of  favour,  and  with  limitations  of  privi- 
leges to  the  profefibrs  of  fuch  fe£ts.  Ac- 
cording to  this  divifion,  religion  comes 
within  a  political  confideration  only  fo  far 
as  it  has  an  influence  on  government,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  ftate.  It  is  an  obfer- 
vation  of  baron  Montefquieu  (y),  that  Advantages 
Chriftianity  is  highly  advantageous,  aridity/-" 
productive  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  a  ftate; 
for  as  its  doctrines  chiefly  turn  on  purity 
and  gentlenefs  of  manners,  with  the  ftrong- 
eft  exhortations  to  forbearance  and  brotherly 
love,  it  perfectly  correfponds  with  a  limited 
government ;  and  as  far  remote  is  it  from 
defpotifm,  which  feems,  indeed,  peculiar 
to  Mahornetanifm.  To  the  Chriflian  religion 
mankind  is  indebted  for  a  certain  political 
fyftem  in  the  government,  and  for  a  certain 
law  of  nations  in  war,  by  which  the  fury 
of  the  conqueror  is  reftrained,  and  the  con- 
quered are  protected  from  extirpation  and 
extreme  oppreffion.  But  unhappily  the  fame 
celebrated  wrUer  brings  in  a  charge  againft 
theChriftian  religion,  that  by  prohibiting  di- 
vorces, and  by  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  cloifteral  life,  it  injures  popula- 
te) Spirit  of  Laws,  book  XXIV.  c  iii. 

tion.* 
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tion  (z).  The  firft  accufation  refts  on  the 
groundlefs  opinion,  that  were  divorces  al- 
lowed of  at  will,  the  number  of  births 
would  be  greatly  increafed  j  the  fecond  does 
not  affect  the  Chriftian  religion  univerfally, 
but  only  the  Romifh,  and  partly  the  Greek 
church  {a). 

SECT.     L. 

The  A  number  of  perfons   profeffinp-  a  reli- 

ehureh  •  i  •         r        i  - c      c  • 

ufubjeft    gion,  and   meeting  tor  the   exercile  ox  it, 

rorm  a  fociety  which  is  called  the  Church. 
This  being  within  the  ftate,  muft  neceffarily 
acknowledge  its  fupremacy  and  laws  ;  and 
thus,  together  with  all  its  members,  is  de- 
pendent on  the  ftate.  The  fovereign  has  a 
right  to  keep  fuch  an  eye  over  it,  that  it 
may  not  form,  or  take  in  hand,  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  end  of  government ;  but 
in  all  things  act  with  temper,  and  agreeably 
„  . .    ,     to  the  laws  of  the  ftate  :   this   is  the  foun- 

Spiritual 

power.       dation  of  the  State1 sfpiritual power  *. 

If  a  congregation,  or  church,  with- 
draws itfelf  from  the  fupremacy  of  the  ci- 
vil government,  and  fets  up  an  indepen- 
dency, it  is  faid  to  make  a  Jiate  in  a  Jlate. 

(z)  Perfian  Letters,   no,  III,  112. 

(a)  Thefe  erroneous  pofitions  are  unanfwerably  confuted 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sufmilche,  in  his  Difplay  of  the  Divine 
Oeconomy,  Vol.  II.  cap.  18. 

*  Jus  circa facra. 

As 
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As  this  of  courfe  mud  be  extremely  detri- 
mental to  the  public,  the  government  has 
a  right  to  prevent  it.  But  as,  on  one  fide, 
it  is  impowered  to  keep  the  church  in  a  de- 
pendency on  the  ftate ;  fo,  on  the  other  hand, 
jt  is  not  to  interfere  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ceco- 
nomy,  or  impofe  ceremonies,  or  articles  of 
belief,  as  this  would  be  ailuming  a  domi- 
nion over  confcience,  a  prerogative  to 
which  no  mortal  is  intitled. 

SECT.     LI. 
The  fciences  have  a  near  affinity  with  reli-  Advantagta 
gion;  for  the  former,  by  enlightening  the  un-cnce»  ° 
derftanding,  promote  a  conviclive  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  truths   of  the  latter,  the 
happy  confequence   of  which  is  a  rectitude 
of  the  will  :     religion,  on  the  other  hand, 
prefents    motives    for     applying     the    fci- 
ences to   a  falutary  ufe,  and    fuch    as    an- 
fwers   the    end   of   government.     Religion 
makes    good   citizens  -y    the    fciences   ren- 
der them  capable,   ingenious,   and  ufeful ; 
bringing   not   only   gain  and    wealth   to  a 
(rate,    but    confideration     and    honour    to 
the  whole   people.     The  fciences    are   di-n;ghand 
vided  into  the    high   and  the  liberal.      In  J^J  tci~ 
the   former     are     included   divinity,     law, 
phylic,   and   mathematics  j    the   latter  are, 
hiftory,    philology,    oratory,     poetry,     and 

mufic. 
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mufic.  Thefe  all  have  their  advantages  j 
fo  that  it  is  the  concern  of  a  wife  govern- 
ment not  to  let  them  want  encouragement. 


XTniverfi- 
ties,  and  in 


SECT.     LIL 

The  advancement  of  fciences  requires 
fcriorfemu  fcnools  of  higher  and  lower  ranks.  In  the 
former,  called  Univerfities,  are  taught  all  the 
fciences,  both  the  liberal  and  the  higher ;  *  in 
the  latter,  vouth  are  only  inftrucled  in  the 
liberal  fciences,  or  go  no  farther  than  writ- 
ing, calling  accompts,  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  the  rudiments  of  religion.  Befides  the 
univerfities  and  lower  fchools,  there  arc 
iome  of  an  intermediate  clafs,  known  by 
the  name  of  Academies ;  where  young  gen- 
tlemen learn  the  exercifes,  languages,  fci- 
ences, and  arts  becoming  their  Ration. 

*  Though  mufic  be  reckoned  among  the  fine  arts,  yet  It 
js  very  feldom  taught  by  appointed  profeflbrs  :  this,  however, 
obtained  anticntly,  and  even  in  fome  meafure  {till  fubfifts. 
Alphonfo  X.  king  of  Caftile,  in  the  year  1 254,  founded  in  the 
univerfity  of  Salamanca  a  profeflbrfhip  of  mufic,  with  a  fa- 
Jary  of  fifty  maravedis  a  year.  See  Ferrera's  tjillory  of  Spain, 
book  IV.  §  461.  p.  477.  Mufic  has  likewife  a  profefibrfhip 
at  Coimbra.  Noticias  de  Portugal  por  Manoel  Saverin  de 
Faria,    Difcurfo  V.  §.  iii.  p.  207. 

There  is  likewife  a  profefibr  of  Mufic  at  Oxford  ;  and  at 
the  Englifh  univerfities,  even  Doftors  of  Mufic  are  created. 
See  Alberti's  Letters  on  the  State  of  Religion  and  Learning 
in  Great  Britain,  Letter  XLVIII.  and  L. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     LIII. 

The    difference     betwixt     fciences   and  Difference^ 
arts  is,  that  the  former  confilts  in  a  readineis  ences  »»* 

i       .11      n  '  1  Arts« 

to  perceive  and  llluirrate  certain  truths ; 
the  latter,  in  a  facility  of  performing  any- 
thing according:  to  certain  rules.  The  one 
employs  only  the  intellect  :  the  other, 
though  not  exclusively  of  the  mind,  de- 
pends chiefly  on  manual  {kill.  The  rules 
in  fome  arts  are  very  fimple,  fa  as  to 
be  learned  by  mere  practice ;  in  others 
they  are  more  complex,  and  deduced  from 
the  liberal,  or  even  from  fome  parts  of  the 
higher  fciences.  The  former  are  called 
common,  or  mechanical  arts,  and  include  Betwixt  the 
all  kinds  of  handicrafts  ;  the  latter  are  fliled  a^n^T 
the  fine  arts,  of  which  the  principal  are*"4, 
painting,  fculpture,  engraving,  and  archi- 
tecture. 

SECT.     LIV. 

The  improvement  and  increafe  of  fci- AdvantaEe 
ences  are  owing  to  nothing  more  than  to  jfe^"sdaend 
Academies  and  Scientifical  Societies.     The  ^cicntifical 

Societies. 

difcovery  of  new  truths  being  their  profeffed 
ftudy,  the  members  of  them  fhould  be 
perfons  of  eminent  talents.  Academies 
and  focieties  are  ufually  divided  into 
three  clafles,  the  mathematical,  the  phyfio- 

logical, 
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logical,   and    the  philological  -y    each  with 
their  particular  director,    and   a   prefident 
over   all.     In    imitation  of  the    Scientifical 
Academies  -Academies  and  Societies,  have  likewifebeen 
^^'"'inftituted    Academies  of   the  Fine  Arts,  as 
painting,  lculpture,  and  architecture,  which 
by  thefe  inftitutions  have  been   brought  to 
perfection.      With  the  fame   view  of  pro- 
moting    the   arts     in    general,    great    ap- 
R°yal        plaufe  is  due   to  the  Royal   Schools  as  they 

Schools.       *  '  -  / 

are  called  ;  where  youth,  oeudes  what  is 
taught  in  common  feminaries,  are  inllruct- 
ed  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  fine  and  me- 
chanical arts. 

SECT.     LV. 

Priming.  In  the  progrefs  of  the  fciences  and  of  li- 
terature, Printing  has  been  a  main  instru- 
ment ;  manufcripts,  or  written  books,  hav- 
ing been  formerly  fo  dear,  that  none  but  the 
rich  could  purchafe  them  [a).  This  fcarcity 
has  been  removed  by  the  ineftimable  inven- 
tion of  the  typographical  art,  which  the  Dutch 
aicribe   to  their  countryman  Laurence  Cof- 

(a)  It  i?  related  of  the  famous  Anthony  Beccatelli,  com- 
monly called  Panormira,  that  he  fold  a  parcel  of  land  to  pur* 
chale  a  copy  of  Livy.  In  the  eleventh  century,  Gracia, 
countefs  of  Anjou,  gave  for  a  collection  of  homilies,  200  lheep, 
a  meafure  of  wheat,  a  like  quantity  of  rye,  and  a  like  quan- 
tity of  miller,  tO]  ther  with  a  number  of  marten  ficins.  He- 
rault  Abrege  Chionologique<-or  Abridgement  of  the  Hiftory 
of  France,  Tom.  I.  p.  154. 

ter, 
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ter,  of  Haarlem  {b)  ;  but  it  is  now  fuffici- 
ently  proved,  that  John  Guttenberg,  of  Straf- 
burg,  found  out  the  real  printing  of  books ; 
that  is,  the  art  of  printing  with  fingle 
moveable  types  *. 

From  printing  fprung  Bookfelling,  which  Bookfeiilnj* 
is  of  fuch  vaft   benefit    to  the   republic  of 
letters  ;  the  writings  of  the  learned   being 
now  eafily  conveyed  from  one  country  to 
another. 

SECT.     LVI. 

The  advancement  of  the  fciences  (hews  Lav*, 
the  great  care  of  government  for  the  ho- 
nour and  benefit  of  the  (late  $  as  good  laws 
are  a  proof  of  its  wifdom.  Laws  are  rules 
prefcribed  by  the  fupreme  powers  for  the 
behaviour  of  the  fubjecl:,  A  celebrated  ci- 
vilian obferves,  that  nothing  is  more  difficult 
than  to  make  laws  j  for  to  invent  and  pro- 
perly exprefs  rules  in  an  infinite  number  of 
procedures,  in  an  infinite  number  of  cafes, 

(£)  See  General  Hiftory  of  the  United  Netherlands,  Vol. 
II.  p.  112,  1 13. 

*  John  Guttenberg  was  born  at  Mentz,  of  a  noble  family, 
and  lived  at  Straiburg  from  1430  to  1445.  He  afterwards 
went  into  partnerihip  with  Faultus  of  Mentz  ;  but  a  difpute 
between  them  producing  a  law-fuit,  he  was  caft,  and  thereby 
loft  his  printing-houfe.  Fauftus  then  entered  into  con- 
nections with  Peter  SchoifFer,  who,  between  14^0  and  1455, 
invented  the  cart  types.  All  this  has  been  fufficiently  proved 
by  counfellor  Schoprlin,  in  his  Vindicia:  Typographica:.  Ar- 
gentor.  1760.  4.     See  Leipfic  Gazette,  N°  18.  1760. 

is 
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is  certainly  of  all  things  neareft  to  the  Divine1 
wifdom  and  forefight  (d).  The  more  the 
actions  of  men  are  directed  towards  the  end 
of  government,  that  is,  towards  the  general 
fafety  and  welfare,  the  better  and  more  com- 
pleat  are  its  laws.  A  perfect  code  of  laws, 
fays  a  great  legiflator,  would  be  the  mafter- 
piece  of  the  human  understanding  [e)  :  but, 
adds  he,  perfection  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  nature.  There  are  innumerable  kinds 
of  laws  ;  but  here  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve, 
that  they,  in  general,  relate  to  cafes  occur- 
ring in  civil  life,  or  to  the  public  and  pri- 
vate fafety  ;  forbidding,  under  proportionate 
penalties,  the  doing  any  injury  to  ano- 
ther in  his  property,  character,  and  perfon  : 
the  former  are  termed  civil,  the  other  penaL 

SECT.     LVII. 

courts  ef  The  guardians  of  the  laws  are  the  judges, 
or  perfons  nominated  by  the  government  for 
deciding  proceffes  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  for  punifhing  malefactors.  When 
feveral  are  appointed  as  one  fociety  for  this 
end,  it  is  called  a  court  of  jujlice.  Thefe 
courts,  before  which  a  caufe  is  brought,  are 

(</)  Huber  c*e  Jure  Civit.  lib.  II.  Seft.  I.  cap.  i.  §.  21. 

(t)  Differtation  on  the  Reafons  for  confirming  or  abrogat- 
ing the  Laws.  By  the  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Branden- 
bourg. 

filled 
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ftiled  lower  courts  -,  and    thofe  to  which  a  ^ZZ. 
caufe  is  carried   by  a  fecond  or  a  third  ap- 
peal, are  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of 
higher  jurifdiBions.     The  capital  virtue  of 
higher  jurifdidtions,  judges  and  courts,  is  im- 
partiality  and  difpatch. 

SECT.     LVIII. 

The  laws  and  courts  of  juftice,  however,  JJjJJK. 
are   not   always  capable  cf   preferving  thement3, 
tranquillity  of  a  ftate,  but  lofe  their  ftrength 
amidft  the  violence  and   tumult  of  popular 
commotions.      Now,  in  order  to  quell  thefe, 
and  likewife  for   the  fecurity  of  the  ftate 
againft   the   attacks   of  foreign   enemies,  a 
competent  body  of  armed  men,  from  thence 
called  an  army,  muft  always    be   kept   on 
foot.     This  is  the  lefs  to   be   avoided,  war  Am,y« 
being  a  common,  if  not  a  necelTary  evil  in 
the  world;  neither  religion,  nor  enlighten- 
ed reafon,  nor  the  gradual  introduction  of 
refinements  in  life,  having  been  able  to  era- 
dicate  this   fcourge.     Hence  a   large  mili- 
tary force  feems  neceffary  to  a  ftate  for  its 
own  defence  ;  but   at   the   fame   time   is  a 
heavy   load  ;  as,   befides  draining  a  country 
of   the    flower    of  its    men,    it    brings    on 
enormous  charges   for  the   feveral  branches 
of    lifting,    cloathing,    and    maintaining    a 
Vol.  I.  E  large 
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large  body  of  horfe  and  foot  (f) ;  for  the 

fupport  of  fortifications,  magazines,  arms, 

artillery,  and  an  infinite  number  of  other 
military  implements. 

SECT.     LIX. 

Marine.  Maritime    countries,    or  iflands,    being 

liable  to  be  attacked  by  fea,  farther  re- 
quire a  confiderable  naval  force ;  which  is, 
To  what  Hkevvife,  indifpenfibly  neceflary  to  a  ftate 
ftry.  pollened  or  dependencies  and  colonies  in 
the  other  remote  parts  of  the  world,  or  en- 
gaged in  an  extenfive  trade  to  foreign  parts ; 
for  it  is  by  a  naval  force  both  the  one  and 
the  other  muil  be  protected.  This  is  the 
grand  ufe  of  a  marine.  But  to  a  Hate  not 
ib  circumstanced,  which  has  neither  diftant 
territories  nor  colonies,  nor  any  confider- 
able foreign  trade,  a  marine  is  a  mere  mow 
and  parade.  For  a  foreign  trade  and  naval 
force  are  intimately  connected  ;  fo  that  the 
latter  cannot  fubfift  without  the  former;  it 
being  a  nurfery  for  multitudes  of  feamen, 
who,  upon  an  emergency,  may  be  removed 
on  board  the  men  of  war;  an  advantage 
which  an  uncommercial  ftate  cannot  pof- 
fefs.  Thus  the  naval  power  of  dates 
which  are  mafters  of  a  confiderable  foreign 

(/)  Bafching's  Introduftion,  §.  III. 

trade, 
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trade,  is  natural ;  whereas  that  of  others  is 
only  forced,  and  fometimes  may  be  bailed, 
or  ruined,  by  one  unfortunate  accident. 

A  marine  is  infinitely  more  expenfive  than  Expend  of 
a  land  force  j   the   building  and  equipment amanne* 
of  men  of  war  requiring  ftupendous  quan- 
tities of  timber,  tar,   pitch,  cordage,  iron- 
work, guns,  and  other  (lores  and  tackling*. 

Ships  of  war  are  divided  according  to  the 
largenefs  of  their  cannon,  and  the  number  Difference 
of  their  men  ;  and   thus  are  called  a  firft,  war. 
fecond,  or  third  rate  fhip.     Thofe  from  the 

*  In  England,  about  fortv  years  )        A         p_  «. 

6  ru-       c  >    colt  per  Sterling, 

ago,   a  imp  of  100  guns  \  t  ° 

£. 

100 35553 

90 29886 

80 23638 

7° i778S 

60 H'97 

50 10606 

4o 7858 

3°  ■    "  ■    5846 
20 3710 

Burchet's  Compleat  Hiftory  of  the  mod  remarkable  Tranf* 
actions  at  Sea,  in  the  Preface.  From  this,  Lediard,  in  the 
Introdu&ion  to  his  Naval  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  p.  12, 
computes  the  charge  of  the  whole  navy  of  Great  Britain,  in 
the  year  1734,  when  it  confifted  of  two  hundred  and  nine 
(hips,  great  and  fmall,  and  makes  it  amount  to  2,5913371. 
exclufive  of  rigging,  ammunition,  provifions,  and  men.  See 
Lives  of  the  Britirn  Admirals,  Vol,  1.  Introduction,  p.  14, 

15. 

The  fitting  out  a  fixty-gun  fhip  in  Spain  for  fix  months, 
cofts,  including  the  pay  of  the  officers,  84000  Efcudos  de 
Vellon,  about  56,000  dollars.  See  Theory  and  PracYice  of 
Trade  and  the  Marine,  by  Don  Geronimo  dc  Uftariz,  chap. 
lxxi.  p.  266. 

E  2  firft 
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firft  to  the  fourth  *,  are  ftiled  Ships  of  the 

Line,  from  their  being  placed  in   the  line  ; 

mips  being  generally  drawn  up  in  a  line, 

when  they  happen  to  engage.    Thofe  of  the 

fifth   and   fixth   rates   are  commonly  called 

Frigates  (g). 
Fleet-  A   certain   number  of  mips   of    war,  at 

leaft    above   ten,  are  called  a  Fleet  -,  fewer 
squadron,    make  only  a  Squadron.     The  commanders 

of  the   fleet   are  an  admiral,  vice-admiral, 

and  rear-admiral. 

Single  fhips  of  war  are  commanded   by 

fea-captains,  who,  on  board   their   vefTels, 

are  as  a  colonel  to  a  regiment. 


Revenue. 


SECT.     LX. 

The  fupport  of  the  fovereign  and  his 
houfhold,  the  payment  of  the  feveral  de- 
grees of  civil  officers,  and  the  military  efta- 
blimment,  require  vafl  fums.  The  ftate, 
however,  muft  indifpenfably  have  a  revenue 
anfwerable  to  fuch  difburfements.  The 
monies  and  incomes  of  the  ftate,  together 
with  every  thing  appertaining  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  them,  are  included  under  the 
general  name  of  Finances. 

*  For  the  different  rates  of  the  Englifh  fhips  of  war,  fee 
Chambers's  Cyclopedia,  or  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Article  Rate. 

(g)  Campbell's  Life  and  Aclions  of  the  Britifh  Admirals, 
p.  14. 

SECT. 
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SECT.     LXI. 

Money  is  the  common  meafure  of  the  Money. 
value  of  things  and  labour.  Gold  and  filver 
having  from  the  moft  remote  times  been 
ufed  for  fuch  meafure,  pieces  of  thefe  no- 
ble metals  were  marked  with  the  ftamp 
of  the  ftate,  to  afcertain  their  value. 
Thefe  are  called  Coins,  and  have  an  intrin-  coins. 
fie  and  extrinfic  value.  The  former  is  the 
finenefs  and  weight  of  the  metal  itfelf ;  the 
latter  it  receives  from  an  ordinance  of  the 
government,  which  likewife  may  alter  it; 
whereas  the  former  admits  of  no  change. 

The  proportion  appointed  by  the  laws 
between  the  infringe  and  extrinfic  value  of 
coins,  is  termed  the  ftandard.  The  nearer 
the  intrinfic  and  extrinfic  value,  the  better 
are  the  coins ;  and  of  courfe  the  worfe, 
where  the  difference  is  greater. 

In  the  gold  and  filver  for  coining  money,  Proportion 
a  great  deal  depends  on  the  reciprocal  pro-gouund 
portion  of  thefe   metals.     But  this   having  iver 
in  all  times  been  lb  very  different,  and  ftill 
continuing  fo  in  moft  countries,  nothing  po- 
fitive  can  be  faid  upon  the  fubject. 

SECT.     LXII. 

The  ftate's  revenues  arife  either  from  itsTheftws 
own    property,  or  from  that  of  the  people. revenues' 
E  3  Among 
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Among  the  former  are,   firft,    the  crown - 
Dcmefnes.   lands,    or  Dcmefnes :    thefe    are   properly 
alTigned  to  the  lupport  of  the  fovereign,  on 
which  account  they  are  inalienable. 

SECT.    LXIII. 

From  the  There  are  alfo  certain  things  and  rights, 
ill  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  which  the  pri- 
mitive natural  freedom  of  the  inhabitants 
has  been  taken  away,  or  at  leaft  limit- 
ed :  thefe  are  accounted  as  the  ftate's  pro- 
perty, and  bring  in  certain  revenues.  A- 
mong  thefe  are,  i.  Seas,  lakes,  and  ri- 
vers. 2.  Highways.  3.  Forefts.  4.  Wild 
beads.  5.  Mines.  6.  Salts.  7.  Coinage. 
From  thefe  arife,  1.  The  water-royalties ; 
containing  harbour  and  anchorage,  bridge, 
paffage,  and  mill-tolls.  2.  PafTports,  dues, 
land-tolls,  portage.  3.  Foreftagium.  4. 
Hunting.  5.  Working  of  mines.  6.  Salt 
and  coinage.  But  here  it  mull:  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  different  fbtes  have  different 
royalties;  what  is  a  royalty  in  one  country, 
not  being  fo  in  another  (/j). 
upon  ter-  There  are  farther  fome  uncertain  and 
com«.*  cafual  incomes,  which  are  likewifc  reckoned 
among  the  royalties ;  as  fines,  confifcations, 

(b)  Vid.   Bockmeri  Introd.  in  Jus  Publ.  Univerf.  Lib.  I. 
cap.  iv.  §.  10. 

inhe- 
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inheritances  of  aliens,  or  thofe  who  have 
no  heirs,  treafures  found,  and  things  for- 
faken  (/'). 

SECT.     LXIV. 
The  greater  part  of  the   ftate's   revenues  ?**»*** 

,/*     r  «  r      \  1  imports 

arile  from  the  property  of  the  people,   un-  payable  by 

j  1  i  /•  r  .the  people. 

der  the  general  name  01  taxes,  rates,  and 
duties.  Thefe  are  fo  many,  and  fo  various 
in  their  nature,  as  fcarcely  to  be  enumerat- 
ed in  regular  clalTes.  The  moil  cuflomary 
are  the  taxes  on  land  ;  next,  thofe  laid  on 
the  very  perfons  of  the  fubjecls,  or  on  their 
trade,  or  their  fubftance  :  others,  again,  on 
provifions,  and  other  kinds  of  things  for 
confumption  ;  fuch  are  head-money,  cuf- 
toms,  and  excife.  To  thefe  may  be  added, 
duties  on  articles  of  (new  and  conveniency, 
as  coaches,  chairs,  6cc.  and  a  multitude  of 
other  expedients,  by  which  no  fmall  part 
of  the  cam  of  individuals  is  brought  into 
the  exchequer,   or  public  treafury. 

In  cafes  of  neceflity  the  former  taxes  arc 
augmented,  or  others  impofed  ;  fuch  as  the 
twentieth  or  fifteenth  penny,  free  gifts, 
loans,  &c.  Expert  financiers,  in  urgent 
exigencies,  have  recourfe  to  other  expedi- 
ents for  raifing  considerable   funis;   as  lot- 

(/)  Huber  de  Jure  Civit.   Lib.  I.  Sett.  III.  c.  vi.  §.  40, 
41,  &c. 

E  4  tejries, 
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teries,  annuities  (k).  But  to  have  always  a 
large  fund  of  ready  money  at  hand,  is  in- 
finitely the  befl  and  mod  effectual  expe- 
dient. 

SECT.     LXV. 

Howtoin-       The  wealth    of  the   fubjects    being   the 

creafe  the  •         r  C    .  1  n     ..    » 

ftate-s  reve«  main   iource   or  the    ftate  s   revenue,  every 


nue. 


lawful  meafure  mould  be  taken  for  encreaf- 
ing  the  former.  The  moft  natural  way  for 
this  is  the  improvement  of  the  land  and  its 
products ;  fo  that  all  the  inhabitants,  ac- 
cording to  their  feveral  degrees  and  callings, 
may  be  employed  in  a  manner  beneficial  to 
the  ftate  j  and  thus  not  only  earn  a  fubfift- 
ence,  but  lay  up  money,  or  purchafe  lands. 

SECT.     LXVI. 

Agricui-  The  chief  property  of  the  ftate  is  its 
land,  which  is  the  more  induftrioufly 
and  carefully  to  be  tilled,  as  from  thence 
muft  come  the  primary  and  moil  indifpen- 
fable  neceflaries ;  fo  that  the  very  fubfift- 
ence  of  the  inhabitants,  in  a  great  meafure, 
depends  on  its  products.  The  great  necef- 
fity  and  importance  of  agriculture  is  too 
evident  to  be  enlarged  on  ;  and  graziery  is 

{k)  Concerning  thefe  and   the  advantageous  ufe  of  them» 
fee  Mr.  Sufmilch,  Vol.  II.  cap.  xxiii.  §.  5C7. 

fo 
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fo  connected  with  it,  that  one  can  fcarce 
fubfift  without  the  other. 

If  a  land   be  fo  fruitful,  that   the  three  ManUfJC- 

k«  i  r  ^t  /-tures  and 

ingdoms   of    nature,  or  one   or   other  of  fabrics. 

them,  afford  a  furplus  beyond  what  is  ne- 
cefTary  for  home  consumption,  this  is  to  be 
exported  abroad,  and  made  a  profitable  arti- 
cle of  trade.  But  the  profit  will  be  much 
greater,  if  the  natural  and  raw  materials 
which  admit  of  preparation,  be  turned 
into  manufactures  and  fabrics  *,  before  they 
are  carried  to  a  foreign  market.  Another 
great  advantage  of  manufactures  and  fa- 
brics, is,  that  they  procure  fubfiftence  to 
multitudes  -,  and  confequently,  encreafe  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  thereby  the 
national  ftrength. 

SECT.     LXVII. 

Trade  confifts  in  the  difpofing  of  goods Trade< 
for   money,  or   other   goods ;    that   is,    in 
buying  or  bartering  :  and   it  is  carried  on 
either  among  the  inhabitants,  or  with  fo- 
reigners.    The  former  is  called  home,  theHomeaf)(J 
latter  foreign    commerce.     Goods   are  ex-[°ar^n 

*  By  manufactures  are  underftood  fuch  kinds  of  works, 
either  of  raw,  or  partly  prepared  materials,  in  which  nei- 
ther fire  or  hammer  are  required  ;  whereas  thofe  works  which 
are  done  by  fire  and  forges,  go  by  the  name  of  fabrics. 
See  Mr.  JulU's  Grundfatza  Der  Policey  Wiflenfchaft,  §.  150. 

6  ported 
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ported  either  by  land  or  water ;  but  the 
trade  carried  on  beyond  fea  by  (hips,  is  the 
moft  confiderable,  and  by  which  whole  na- 
tions have  become  opulent  and  powerful. 


Equilibrium         If 
pf  trade*  . 

goods, 


goods 


for 
equi- 


S  E  C  T.     LXVIII. 

two  nations  only  barter 
the  trade  between  them 
librio,  to  their  reciprocal  advantage.  But 
where  one  adds  money  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency of  its  goods,  the  equilibrium  no 
longer  fubfifts  j  and  the  fale  turns  in  favour 
of  that  which  receives  the  money  (/). 

SECT.     LXIX. 

ExchsKgc.  Trade  becoming  more  general  and  exten- 
five,  many  fchemes  have  been  invented  for 
its  greater  exaclnefs  and  facility  ;  fuch  as 
exchange  and  banks.  By  means  of  the 
former,  large  fums  are  fent  from  one  coun- 
try to  another  in  written  draughts  *  :  this 
clafs  of  merchants  are  termed  bankers. 
The  main  article  in  banking  is  the  proportion 
between  the  fpecie  of  one  country  and  that  of 
another  ;  and  this  is  very  variable.     In  the 

(I)  Progrcs  du  Commerce,  p.  207. 

*  This  invention  is  attributed  to  the  Jews,  who,  when 
driven  out  of  England  and  France,  lodged  their  money  in 
the  hands  of  certain  perton?,  on  whom  they  afterwards  gave 
draughts  to  other-;.     See  Spirit  of  Laws,  Lib.  XXI.  cap.  xvi, 

fettle- 
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fettlement  of  this  proportion,  the  feveral 
ftates  muft  in  general  regulate  themfelves 
by  that  which  has  the  mofr.  ready  cam  (;//). 

Banks  are  publick  focieties,  instituted  Banks, 
with  the  con  fen  t  and  guaranty  of  the  ftate, 
for  receiving  money  in  truft  ;  fo  that  the 
difpofal  of  it  remains  with  the  proprietors, 
who  may  transfer  it  to  others.  Such  banks 
are  particularly  called  banks  of  exchange 
(n),  by  way  of  diftinction  from  loan  banks, 
which  lend  money  on  intereft.  Some  are 
of  a  complex  conftitution,  being  both  ex- 
change and  loan  banks  (0). 

Commerce,  and  particularly  the  foreign  Trading 
and  maritime,  is  greatly  promoted  by  trad- compames* 
ing  companies.  Thefe  are  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ftate  by  charter ;  and  the 
members  contribute  a  large  capital,  in  or- 
der for  their  jointly  carrying  on  fome  very 
confiderable  branch  of  trade.  This  capital 
is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  (hares  (  p)  - 

1  1*  1  r        1  Shares, 

and  according  to  the  amount  of  them, 
every  proprietor  receives  his  portion  of  the 
profits,  which  is  called  a  Dividend.  Dividend. 

(m)  Spirit  of  Laws,  Lib.  XXII.  c.  x. 
(a)  Franck.  Inftitut.  Jur.  Camb.  Lib.  I.  Sett.  III.  Tit.  xi. 
§.  I,  2. 

(0)  Progres  da  Commerce,  p.  167,  &c. 
(/)  Ibid.  p.  191,  192,  &c. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     LXX. 

Foreign  af-  The  objects  of  government  hitherto  con- 
fidered  lie  within  the  inward  constitution 
of  the  ftate  ;  we  now  proceed  to  foreign 
affairs.  Thefe  comprehend  every  thing  re- 
lating to  war  and  peace,  negotiations,  em- 
baffies,  treaties,  alliances  with  foreign 
ftates.  The  more  confiderable  and  power- 
ful a  ftate  is,  the  bufier  the  part  it  acts 
on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  and  the  more 
various  and  important  mud  the  affairs  like- 
wife  be,  which  occur  between  fuch  a  ftate 
and  foreign  powers. 

SECT.     LXXI. 

AJminif-  The  government  of  a  flate  comprehend- 
govemment  ing  fo  many  and  fuch  important  objects, 
which  the  fovereign  himfelf  cannot  perfon- 
ally  conduct  ;  certain  perfons,  or  even 
boards  and  councils,  are  appointed,  efpeci- 
ally  in  large  and  monarchical  ftates,  for 
adminiftering  the  affairs  of  government, 
immediately  under  the  prince's  infpection, 
and  to  tranfact  whatever  is  neceffary  therein. 
Thefe  are  called  the  Cabinet,  or  the  Privy- 
council  ;  and  the  members  of  thefe  affem- 
blics  arc  llilcd,  Privy-counfellors,  Cabinet- 
counfellors,  or  Minifters  of  State.  Some- 
times a  Prime  Minifter   is  appointed,  who, 

in 
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in  fome  meafure,  reprefents  the  fovereign.- 
The  variety  of  government  affairs  necefla- 
rily  caufing  various  departments  in  it,  as 
thofe   of  the  church,  the    law,  army,   ma-deV^- 

r+  -i  i        r         '  r    ments. 

nne,  finances,  trade,  and  foreign  af- 
fairs, &c.  each  of  thofe  is  conducted  by 
one  or  more  miniftcrs-of  (late,  forming  a 
college  or  board. 

SECT.     LXXII. 


par- 


The  particular  provinces  and  dependen-  covem- 
cies  are  governed  by  an   officer,   who  fome-  tuuiar  pro 
times,    if  the    country   be   a  kingdom,     is  dlpenden- 
ftiled  viceroy,  and  generally  has  a  council. 
Cities  and  towns  have  their  own  magiftracy,  cities  *"d 

O  *      towns. 

either   of   the    fovereign's   nomination,    or 
chofen  by  themfelves.    Villages   are  fubject  villages. 
to   the  jurifdiclion  of  the  prince's  officers, 
and  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

SECT.     LXXIII. 

The  fourth  object  of  politicks  is  the  ul- 
timate end  of  the  inftitution  of  a  Hate, 
which  coniifts  in  its  fecurity  and  welfare. 
As  this  end  prefuppofes  certain  means  for 
the  attainment  of  it,  the  moil:  prudent  and 
mature  deliberation  is  to  be  ufed  in  the 
choice  and  execution  of  fuch  means. 
This  is  the  bufinefs  of  policy,  which  lays 
down  rules,  by  which  they  who  fit  at  the 

helm 


reft. 
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helm  may  effectually  maintain  and  pro- 
mote the  fafety  and  welfare  of  the  ftate. 
The  fpirit  of  thefe  political  rules  is  ftiled 
statcintc*  State-Intereft  *.  In  this  refpect  ftates  are 
to  be  confidered,  i .  According  to  their  in- 
ternal conftitution  and  form  of  government; 
and,  2.  According  to  their  fituation  and 
relation  one  to  another.  Thus  every  ftate 
has  one  fet  of  political  rules  with  regard 
to  its  domeftic  concerns  and  government, 
and  another  for  its  conduct  towards  other 
ftates.  This  conftitutes  a  Domeftic  and 
Foreign  State-Intereft. 

SEC  T.     LXXIV. 

The  domeftic  includes  all  lawful  means 
for  making  the  ftate  wealthy,  refpe&able, 
and  powerful ;  as  improving  the  arts,  fci- 
ences,  manufactures,  trade,  and  naviga- 
tion -,  peopling  and  cultivating  the  coun-* 
try,  and  keeping  on  foot  a  numerous  mili- 
tary force.  Thefe  are  common  to  all  ftates  $ 
but  the  difference  of  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment fuggefts  to  the  fovereign,  or  members 
of  the  government,  more  particular  rules 
for  their  conduct  in  the  adminiftration  of 
affairs.  Hence  arifes  that  particular  ftate- 
intereft  which  is  very  different  in  all  go- 
vernments. 

*  The  Italians  term   It,  fUgiete  Jt  Smro,  or,  Reaibn  of 
State. 

7  In 


Domeftic 
and  foreign 


Domeftic 
intereft  of 
the  ftate. 
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In  an  unlimited  monarchy,  the  fovereign  JyjJ*" 
makes  it  one  of  his  chief  concerns  that 
his  power  fufTer  no  diminution.  Thus 
it  is  his  ftate-intereft  not  to  allow  any 
order  of  men,  and  particularly  the  great, 
to  become  over-powerful  i  as,  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  the  unlimited  may  be  reduced  to  a  li- 
mited fovereignty. 

In  the  latter,  the  fovereign  and  the  ftates  »nd  a  KmU- 

ied  monar~ 
of  the   kingdom  have  an   eye  upon   eachchy. 

other,  fo  that  the  feveral  orders  keep  within 
the  limits  of  the  constitution.  The  firfk 
fees,  that  neither  the  great  nor  the  com- 
monalty extend  their  immunities  too  far, 
fo  as  to  turn  the  ftate  into  an  ariftocracy  or 
democracy  ;  and  the  others  watch  againft 
any  ftretches  of  the  prerogative,  which 
may  prelude  to  the  eftablifhment  of  arbi- 
trary power. 

In  an  ariftocracy,  the  ftate-intereft  is  Ariftocracy. 
to  exclude  the  commonalty  from  any  fhare 
of  government,  and  keep  them  in  fubjec- 
tion,  that  they  may  not  attempt  to  erecT: 
a  democracy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  be- 
hoves the  nobility  in  the  adminiftration 
to  fee,  that  no  particular  perfon  affect  a  fu- 
periority  over  others,  by  which  an  arifto- 
cracy may  eafily  degenerate  into  a  monar- 
chy. 

In 
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Democracy.  jn  a  democracy  the  ftate-intereft  is,  that 
an  equality  be  maintained  among  the  citi-^ 
zens,  and  no  extraordinary  power  or  fupe- 
riority  be  allowed  to  one  or  more  over  the 
reft  of  the  body,  as  fuch  pre-eminence  may 
lead  to  the  eftablifhing  of  monarchy,  or 
ariilocracy. 
in  a  body  In  a  political  body  of  united  nations  the 
peep™6"1  capital  concern  is,  that  the  union  be  punc- 
tually obferved  :  and  the  object  of  their 
chief  attention  muft  be,  that  none  of  the 
united  members  deviate  from  its  obligations, 
or  in  the  general  confultations  obtrude  its 
opinions  on  the  others;  for  this  tends,  in 
procefs  of  time,  to  make  the  others  depen- 
dent, and  the  encroaching  member  becomes 
a  kind  of  fovereign. 

SECT.     LXXV. 

Foreign  Foreign    ftate-intereft  is,  by   its  nature, 

varTat^and not  onty  veiT  different,  but  likewife  ex- 
anceruin.  tremely  variable  ;  for  as  it  relates  to  the 
iituation,  and  the  proportion  of  flates  in 
regard  to  one  another,  that  is,  the  ftrength 
and  weaknefs  of  one  in  comparifon  of  the 
other,  which  in  all  times  and  places  is  not 
alike  ;  fo  nothing  fixed  and  certain  can  be 
laid  down  for  their  conduct  towards  one 
another.  All  that  can  be  faid,  is,  that  a 
ftate  having  caufe  to  fear  from  the  power  of 

its 
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neighbours,  is  to  lay  hold  of  every  juftifla- 
able  opportunity  of  curtailing  it,  end  be  as 
alert  in  augmenting  its  own  ftrength  and 
power. 

SECT.     LXXVI. 

This  enlargement  of  dominion,  and  aug-  Power)  or 
mentation  of  power,  has,  both  in   ancient  JJjJi&yl 
and  modern  times,  been  the  particular  fcope JJj'conpaeti!f 
of  many  nations.     Some   have  placed   their ons- 
profperity  in  wealth :    fome  have   held  war 
and  conquefts  to  be  moft  iuitable  to  their  in- 
terefts ;  others  an  extenfive  trade  and  marine : 
and  others   in   fine  have  comprehended   in. 
their  views  both   the  commercial  and  mili- 
tary objects. 

SECT.     LXXVII. 

As  individuals,  either  from  a  want  of  un-fa,reft»tft" 

.i&tcreft. 

derftanding,  or  from  deftructive  paffions^ 
do  not  always  make  their  real  welfare  the 
rule  of  their  meafures,  the  like  is  not  feldom 
feen  in  governments.  Many  ftatefmen  are  fo 
fwayed  by  felf-interefl  and  other  paffions, 
as  to  facrifice  both  the  ftate  and  the  people; 
and  in  their  refolutions  and  undertakings, 
turn  the  deaf  ear  to  juft  politics  :  this  is 
called  acting  on  a  falfe  ftate-intereft. 


Vol.  I.  F  SECT. 
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SECT.     LXXVIII. 

Reciprocal  The  behaviour  obferved  by  nations  to- 
obiigations  wards  one  another  from  ftate-intereft,  de- 
pends on  the  rules  of  policy,  and  is  regu- 
lated by  the  circumftances  of  the  times, 
which  may  give  them  an  opportunity  of  ad- 
vantaging themfelves :  but  with  legal  claims 
which  flates  or  their  fovereigns  have  on  one 
another,  or  with  flipulated  obligations,  the 
cafe  is  very  different ;  thefe  being  grounded 
either  on  exprefs  conventions,  or  public 
laws,  which  mud  necelfarily  be  complied 
with. 

SECT.     LXXIX. 
obfervad-       Great  ftatefmen  and  warriors  have  often 
ftatefmeii    been  the  chief  inflruments  of  the  profperity 
riors.        and  glory  of  nations.    The  virtues  and  emi- 
nent qualities  of  fuch  deferving  perfonages, 

Quorum  fama  inclyta  longo 
Tempore  poft  cineres  populorum  in  pe&ore  vivit  (q), 

deferve  honourable  commemoration  in  po- 
liticks; and  as  little  are  the  vices  and  fail- 
ings of  perfidious  and  weak  ftatefmen  or 
commanders,  to  be  palfed  over  in  filence  : 
the  examples  of  both  mould  be  held  out 
to  pofterity  ;  the  former  for  imitation,  the 
latter  for  admonition. 

(?)  Marcell.  Palingcnius  in  Zodiac.  Vit.  P.  M.  119. 

SECT. 
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SECT.    LXXX. 

This  is  a  fhort  fketch  of  the  objects  to  **n**»m 

'  and  necef- 

be  treated   of  in   Politics;  and  the  know- fy <>f p^- 

tics 

ledge  of  them  necefTarily  recommends  itfelf 
both  to  the  learned  by  profeffion,  and  to 
ftatefmen  j  to  the  latter,  indeed,  they  are 
of  indifpenfable  neceflity  (r).  The  ever- 
fhifting  variety  of  objects  is  a  matter  of  no 
fmall  entertainment  (s)  :  but  the  knowledge 
of  thefe  requires  helps  of  many  kinds,  bor- 
rowed partly  from  other  fciences,  as  geo- 
graphy, natural,  civil,  and  literary  h if- in  general, 
tory  ;  together  with  travels  and  accounts 
of  countries,  (late-papers,  public  records, 
conventions,  treaties  of  peace,  negociations, 
ambarTadors  letters,  and  other  ftate  docu- 
ments ;  lives  of  celebrated  princes,  ftatef- 
men,  naval  and  land  commanders,  (t)  To 
thefe  helps,  at  prefent,  the  learned  have 
freeaccefsj  an  advantage  to  which  politics 
owe  their  being  taught  in  univerfities  like 
other  fciences  («). 

(r)  Vid.  10.  Andr.  Bofii  Introd.  General,  in  Notitiam 
Rer.  pub.  cap.  IX.  et  X.  §.  2,  3,  4.  Everardi  Ottonis  No- 
tit.  Rer.  publ. 

(i)  Bofius  et  Otto,  II.  cit. 

(/)  Vid.  Bofius,    cap.   IV.  V.  VI.    Otto    in   Prolegom. 

(«)  Vid.  III.  Achenwallii  Diflirt.  de  Notitia  Rerum  pub- 
licarum  Academiis  vindicata.  Goettinge,  1748.  4. 
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Of  EUROPE  in   General. 

SECT.     I. 

TT^UROPA,  daughter  to  Agenor  king < 
J 4  of  the  Phenicians,  a  beauty  fo  accom- 
plished that  Jupiter  himfelf  became  ena- 
moured of  her,  was  by  the  Antients  thought 
to  have  given  name  to  our  part  of  the 
world  (a).  But  this  derivation  being  grounded 
on  a  manifefl  fable,  or,  at  leaft,  on  very  un- 
certain accounts,  a  celebrated  modern  wri- 

(a)  Herodot.  lib.  IV.  cap.  xlv.  Nicol.  Gurtlerus  in  Ori- 
ginib.  Mundi,  lib.  I.  cap.  iii.  cites  the  following  paflagc 
from  Feftus  :  "  It  is  certain  that  Europe,  the  third  part  pf 
the  world,  was  fo  called  from  Europa,  daughter  to  Agenor; 
but  fome  talk  of  Jupiter's  being  in  love  with  her,  and  car- 
rying her  away  into  that  country  in  the  fhape  of  a  bull  : 
others,  that  fhe  was  carried  off  by  pirates  in  a  fhip  which  had 
the  figure  of  a  bull  in  its  prow.  j  Some  relate  that  Agenor, 
with  his  Phenicians,  taken  with  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
made  himfelf  matter  of  it,  under  colour  of  his  daughter's  hav- 
ing been  carried  away  thither. 

F  3  ter 
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ter  has  found  the  origin  of  the  name  in 
the  Phenician  words  ur-appa,  White- 
face  ;  he  therefore  thinks  the  Phenici- 
ans  to  have  been  the  firft  who  gave 
that  appellation  to  the  Europeans,  on  ac- 
count of  their  fair  complexions  (b),  in 
which  they  far  exceed  the  fwarthy  Afri- 
cans. 

SECT.    ir. 

Extent  md  Europe  reaches  from  the  36th  to  the 
limits,  yjft  degree  of  northern  latitude  -t  and  thus, 
a  fmall  part  excepted,  lies  in  the  tem- 
perate zone.  Its  length  is  ufually  reck- 
oned nine  hundred  geographical  miles, 
from  Cape  St.  Vincent  in  Portugal,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Obi  in  RufTia ;  and  its 
breadth  five  hundred  and  fifty  fuch  miles, 
from  the  North-Cape  in  Norway,  to  Cape 
Matapan  in  Morea.  It  is  by  much  the 
fmalleft  of  the  four  parts  of  the  world; 
for  were  our  globe  divided  into  three 
hundred  parts,  Ana  would  contain  10 1, 
America  90,  Africa  82,  and  Europe  only 
27  (c).  Europe,  on  the  fouth,  is  bounded 
by  the  Mediterranean  fea  ;  weftward,  by 
the  Atlantic  ocean ;  northward,  it  confines 
on  the  North  and   Frozen  Seas ;   and   its 

(£)  Bochart  Phaleg.  lib.  IV.  cap.  xxxiii.  p.  337. 
(<■)  Prefent  State  of  Europe,  Chap.  II,  p.  113. 

eaftern 
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eaftern  limits  are  the  Hellefpont  and  the 
Black-Sea.  Farther  eastward,  it  joins  to 
Aria  -,  and  the  Antients  made  the  river  Ta- 
nais, or  Don,  the  boundary  of  thefe  two 
parts  of  the  world,  as  the  Poet  intro- 
duces it : 

(d) - Tanais  diverfa  nomina  mundi 

Impofuit  ripis,  Afoeque  et  terminus  idem 
Europae,  mediae  dirimens  confinia  terra;, 
Nunc  hunc,  nunc  illam,  qua  fleftitur,  ampliat  orbem. 

Luc.  1.  iii.  v.  273,  276. 

With  Tanais  falling  from  Riphean  fnows, 
Who  forms  the  world's  divifion  as  he  goes, 
With  nobleft  names  his  rifing  banks  are  crown'd, 
This  ftands  for  Europe's,  that  for  Afia's  bound. 

Modern  geographers  extend  this  boun- 
dary to  the  Volga,  and  others  ftill  farther, 
even  to  the  Obi  (e)  :  but  according  to  a  juft 
obfervation  of  Strahlenberg,  the  Riphean 
mountains,  by  the  Ruffians  called  Kamenoi, 
or  Wellichi  Poyas,  that  is,  the  Stony,  or 
Great  Rocky  Girdle,  running  ibuthward 
from  the  70th  to  the  54th  degree,  form  the 
moll  natural  boundary  between  Europe  and 
Afia;  there  being  on  both  fides  of  this 
enormous  chain,  a  very  great  difference  in 
the  countries,  in   the   animals,  and  in  the 

(J)  Lucan.  lib.  III. 

(f)  Cluverius    Introduction   to   Geography,  B.  I.    c.  :  iv. 
Eccman  in  Ilift.  Orb.  Terr.  Geog.  et  Civ.  P.  1.  cap.  iv.  §.  5. 

F  4  pro- 
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products  {/).  By  this  limitation,  however, 
Europe  lofe^  no  inconfiderable  part  of  its 
above  mentioned  length. 

SECT.     III. 

The  many  mountains  in  Europe  are,  by 
fome,  reckoned  to  occupy  the  tenth  part  of 
its  continent  (g).  The  higheft  are  the  Alps, 
one  arm  of  which  runs  through  France  to 
the  Pyrenees,  and  under  that  name  farther 
on  to  the  ocean.  A  fecond  extends  itlelf 
through  Syria,  Hungary,  Dalmatia,  as  far  as 
Thrace,  and  the  Black  Sea.  A  third  chain 
takes  its  courfe  fouthward  through  Italy, 
where  it  is  called  the  Appennine.  The 
Sudet  Mountain,  between  Bohemia  and 
Silefia ;  the  Hartz  in  Germany  ;  the  Car- 
pathian mountains,  which  feparate  Hun- 
gary from  Poland  ;  are  alfo  connected 
with  the  Alps.  In  Scotland,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  are  likewife  feveral  high  ridges  ; 
and  Europe  cannot  in  general  be  faid  to 
contain  many  tracts  quite  level. 


Waters. 


SECT.     IV. 
The  greatefl:  part  of  Europe   being  envi- 
roned by  the  lea,  it  may  be  properly  called 

{/)  Strahlenberg's  Northern  and  Eaftern  part  of  Europe 
•  and  Afia,  in  the  Jntrodutt.  Sett.  VI.  §.  1  ij — 19. 
(g)  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  Book.  I,  c.  ii. 

a  large 
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a  large  peninfula ;  but  many  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries,  inftead  of  being  contiguous 
to  others,  are  feparated  by  feveral  wa- 
ters, as  France  from  Great  Britain  by 
the  Channel ;  as  the  latter  is  from  the  Ne- 
therlands, Germany,  Denmark,  and  Nor- 
way, by  the  German  ocean.  Between  North 
Jutland,  the  iflands  of  Funen  and  Zealand, 
and  the  coaft  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  is  an 
arm  of  the  North  Sea,  called  the  Kattegat, 
and  Skagerrack  (1),  through  which  is  an 
inlet  into  the  Eaft  Sea  (2),  or  Baltic.  This 
is  a  very  large  gulph  between  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Finland,  Ingermania,  Eftonia,  Li- 
vonia, Courland,  Pruffia,  and  Germany. 
An  arm  of  the  Baltic  runs  northward  into 
Sweden,  and  another  eaftward  between  Fin- 
land, Ingermania,  and  Eftonia.  The  for- 
mer is  called  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia,  the 
latter  that  of  Finland  :  farther  north  to- 
wards Archangel,  the  northern  ocean  forms 
a  gulph  known  by  the  name  of  the  White 
Sea.  The  Black  Sea  feparates  Europe  from 
Africa,  and  through  the  Streights  of  Caffa 
(3)  communicates  with  that  of  Azoph  ;  (4) 

(1)  Sinus  Codanus. 

(2)  This  name  was  given  it  by  the  Hollanders,  who  like- 
wife  called  the  Hans-towns  Eafterlings,  and  Eaftern  Staples, 
by  reafon  of  their  eaftern  fituation. 

(3)  Bofphorus  Cimmerius. 
(.j.)  Palus  Mxotis. 

and 
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and  through  the  Streights  of  Conftantinople 
(5),  and  the  Mar  di  Marmora  (6),  with  the 
Egean  fea,  as  this  with  the  Mediterranean  : 
the  latter  fpreads  itfelf  into  a  gulph  between 
the  coafts  of  Dalmatia,  Iftria,  and  Italy, 
which  is  called  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

The  great  foreign  trade  carried  on  by 
means  of  thefe  waters,  has  occafioned  mod 
of  the  European  ftates  to  become  maritime 
powers. 

SECT.     V. 

Fertility  Though  Europe,  by  reafon  of  the  diffe- 
rent quality  of  the  climate  and  countries, 
is  not  every  where  equally  fruitful ;  yet  it 
produces  a  fufficiency  for  the  neceffities, 
conveniencies,  and  pleafure  of  its  inha- 
bitants, and  cf  many  things  even  a  fuper- 
abundance.  What  little  is  wanting,  or  ra- 
ther the  articles  of  luxury,  are  imported 
from  the  other  three  parts  of  the  world. 
intheani*  Of  the  animal  kingdom  Europe  has  the 
£lkins'  bed:  and  mod:  ufeful  kinds,  both  of  tame 
and  wild  beafts  and  fowls,  as  likewife  of 
fifties ;  though  as  to  fifheries,  fome  Euro- 
pean nations,  on  account  of  trade,  carry 
them  on  to  the  north  and  weftward,  at  a 
great  diftance  from  the  limits  of  Europe. 

(5)  Bofphorus  Thracicus. 

(6)  Propontij. 

That 
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That  beneficial  infect  the  filk-vvorm, 
which  for  a  long  time  was  a  ftranger  in 
Europe*,  is  now  bred  in  mod  European 
countries. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  Europe  in-  v*&M* 
deed  muft  yield  to  the  other  parts  of  the  m*  °' 
globe,    which    have    a     greater     number 
and  more  valuable  fpecies  of  trees,  herbs, 
and   plants.     Our  principal  fruit-trees  arc 
likewife  of  exotic  origin  -f*. 

The  vine,  which  thrives  bed  in  the  fouth 
part   of   Europe  J,    is,    unqueftionably,   a 

•  The  Romans  had  their  firft  filk  fluffs  from  Perfia  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  emperor  juftinian  the  Great 
that  filk  was  woven  at  Conflantinople.  He  procured  filk- 
worms  eggs  from  India  by  means  of  two  monk?,  who  taught 
the  people  of  Conflantinople  the  method*  of  breeding  filk- 
worms,  and  making  filk.  Zonaras  Anna].  Tome  III.  in 
Corp,  Hill.  Byzantin,  fol.  130.  Under  the  emperor  Conrad 
III.  Roger  king  of  Sicily  having,  in  his  Grecian  wars,  made 
fome  filk-weavers  prifoners,  brought  them  away  with  him  to 
Palermo,  and  by  thefe  was  the  firft  culture  and  weaving  of 
filk  propagated  throughout  all  Sicily  and  Calabria.  Fazellus 
de  Rebus  Sicul,  Pec,  I.  Lib.  I.  in  Scriptorib.  Rer.  Sicul.  p. 
j6,  17. 

f  Lemons  and  oranges  came  from  Media  and  Perfia ;  cher- 
ries from  Cerefunt  in  Pontus  ;  peaches  from  Perfia  ;  plums 
from  Armenia  and  Syria ;  figs  and  pomegranates  from  Car- 
thage; and  china-oranges  from  China.  Bufching's  Intro- 
duction, $,  26. 

J  The  bell  wine  in  Europe  grows  beneath  the  50th  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  becomes  both  the  more  palatable  and 
ftronger,  the  farther  a  country  lies  to  the  fouthward.  Of  all 
the  European  wines,  the  Greek  are  the  ftrongcft.  The  perfon 
who  firft  introduced  the  uie  of  Greek  wine  into  Naples,  was 
murdered  by  his  drunken  guefts,  from  a  conceit  that  he  had 
given  them  a  kind  of  poifon  to  drink.  This  fingular  adven- 
ture is  painted  as  a  document  on  the  wall  of  St.  Januarius's, 
church  in  that  city,     Pauli  Hentzneri  Itincrar.  p.  313. 

a  na- 
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a  native  of  Afia ;  and  tobacco,  of  which  at 
prefent  fuch  quantities  are  grown  in  moft 
parts  of  Europe,  we  owe  to  the  New 
World. 
in  the  for-  The  foflile  kingdom  in  Europe  is  not  in- 
Job^"16*  coniiderable,  but  we  have  very  little  of  the 
nobleft  metals,  gold  and  filver,  comparatively 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  globe  :  and  tho' 
feveral  kinds  of  gems  are  found  in  fome 
European  countries,  yet,  like  pearls,  they 
do  not  come  up  to  the  Oriental. 

SECT.     VI. 

pivifionof  There  are  in  Europe  twenty-three  inde- 
pendent ftates,  viz.  three  empires,  i.  the 
German,  2.  the  Ruffian,  3.  and  the  Turk- 
im  ;  eleven  kingdoms,  4.  Portugal,  5.  Spain, 
6.  France,  7.  Great  Britain,  8.  Denmark, 
9.  Sweden,  10.  Poland,  11.  Hungary,  12. 
Pruffia,  13.  Sardinia,  14.  The  Two  Sici- 
lies,- (even  free  ftates  or  republics;  15. 
The  United  Provinces,  16.  The  Helvetic 
Body,  17.  Venice,  18.  Genoa,  19.  Lucca, 
20.  Ragufa,  21.  San  Marino.  And  laftly, 
among  the  independent  powers  of  Europe 
may  be  claffed,  22.  the  pope,  on  account  of 
the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  ;  23.  and  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  on  account  of  the  ifland  of 
Malta.  But  the  difference,  between  the 
power  and  extent  of  thefe  feveral  dates  is 

very 
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very  great;  and  the  republic  of  San  Marino, 
which  the  Italians  nick-name  La  Republi- 
chetta,  or  the  Petty  Republic,  is  to  Ruffia 
fcarce  as  one  to  three  hundred  thoufand. 

SECT.     VII. 

What  Europe  wants  in  extent,  is  abun-  Depended 
dantly  compensated  by  the  large  pofleflions cxe8' 
of  fome  European  ftates  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  world.     The  greateft,   and   likewife 
the  beft  part  of  America  is   under  Spain, 
France,   Great  Britain,   and  Portugal.     To 
thofe  crowns  likewife  belong  confiderable 
tra&s  and  places  in  Africa   and  Afia ;   and 
the   poffeffions    of    the    Dutch    Eaft-India 
Company  in  thofe  parts  are  not  lefs   valua- 
ble :  befides,  the   whole   northern   part  of 
Afia  is  fubjecl:  to   Ruffia.     All   thefe    de- 
pendencies  taken  jointly,    are  of  a  much 
larger   extent  than  Europe  itfelf ;  and  this 
muft  create  a  very  high  idea  of  the   gran- 
deur and   power  of  the  European   nations, 
which  muft  farther  be  much  heightened  by 
considering    the    numberlefs.  quantities  of 
gold  and  filver,  of  gems,   and  other  coftly 
commodities,  with  which  it  is  furnifhed  by 
thole  remote  countries.. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     VIII. 

Revolution  Europe,  in  the  times  of  remote  antiquity* 
jrope"  was  inhabited  by  a  multitude  of  fmaller  na- 
tions independent  of  one  another.  Among 
thefe,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  became 
the  mod  celebrated,  by  reafon  of  their  fu- 
perior  Hull  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war, 
and  their  extenfive  conquefts.  The  former 
erected,  under  Alexander  the  Great,  an 
empire  of  a  prodigious  extent  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  Afiaj  but  it  was  of  a  fliort  dura- 
tion. The  latter,  whofe  whole  domain  was 
at  firfl  confined  to  their  fmall  town,  began 
with  making  themfelves  mailers  of  the  fe- 
veral  nations  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  by 
their  victorious  arms,  extended  their  domi- 
nion in  all  the  three  known  parts  of  the 
globe  ;  fo  that,  according  to  a  poet's  ex- 
preffion,  the  whole  univerfe  was  fubject  to 
the  Romans. 

Jupiter  arce  fua  totum  cum  fpe&et  in  orbem, 
Nil  nifi  Romanum,  quod  tueatur,  habet. 

Ovid.  Faft.  1.  t  V.  85. 

This  extenfive  and  celebrated  monarchy, 
which  amidft  many  inteftine  wars  and  com- 
motions, fupported  itfelf  for  ages,  at 
length  became  divided  into  the  Eaftern  and 
Weftern  empire.  The  latter  .was  loon  over- 
thrown by  the  irruptions  of  the  Germans 

and 
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and  northern  nations ;  and  from  its  ruins 
are  rifen  mod  of  the  European  ftates. 
Among  thefe  the  French  monarchy,  by  the 
conquefts  of  Charles  the  Great,  acquired  an 
eminent  fuperiority ;  to  which  the  revival800- 
of  the  dignity  of  Weftern  emperor  in  his 
perfon,  added  a  farther  luftre  :  and  had  his 
fucceflbrs  equalled  him  in  valour  and  pru- 
dence, it  is  not  improbable  that  they  would 
have  united  under  their  fceptre  all  the  Eu- 
ropean pofleflions  of  the  Romans.  But  by 
their  divifions  and  mifconducl:,  this  monar- 
chy fell  into  feveral  pieces,  of  which  were 
formed  three  kingdoms,  Italy,  France,  and843- 
Germany  ;  and  at  length  the  Roman  weftern 
empire  was  infeparably  annexed  to  the  latter. 

Chriftianity  coming  in  time  to  fpread964. 
over  Europe,  brought  all  the  flates  of 
this  part  of  the  world  into  a  kind  of 
community  and  union  j  fo  that  in  the 
opinion  of  fome,  the  whole  European 
Chriftendom  made  but  one  political  body, 
with  the  pope  for  its  fpiritual,  and  the  em- 
peror for  its  temporal  head(/).  But  this 
abfolutely  contradicts  the  common  ideas 
of  the  freedom  and  independency  of  ftates. 
The    formality  of   rank    alone    excepted, 

(/)  Furftenerius  (Georg.  Guil.  Leibnitius)  de  jure  fupre- 
matus  ac  Legationis  Principum  Germanise  in  prasf.  et  ejufd. 
Cod.  Jur.  gent.  Diplom.  in  prsef. 

the 
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the  emperor  has  no  real  dignity  above  a 
king  ;  and  much  lefs  has  he  been  inverted 
with  any  authority  over  them.  The  cafe, 
however,  has  been  very  different  relatively 
to  the  fpiritual  power  aflumed  by  the  See  of 
Rome.  The  popes  maintained  that  they 
are  the  fupreme  head,  and  that  the  tempo- 
ral powers  are  abfolutely  fubordinate  to 
them  (k).  They  arrogated  to  themfelves 
the  right  of  making  laws,  and  ifluing  or- 
ders, leaving  to  the  emperor  and  kings  the 
honour  of  obedience.  A  confequence  of 
this  papal  ambition  were  the  croifades.  By 
their  frantic  and  turbulent  practices  all  Eu- 
rope role  up  in  arms,  to  wrefl  Paleftine  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  and  to  reftore 
Chriftianity  in  the  Eaft  by  the  fword.  Their 
view  was  to  fet  up  a  new  monarchy  in  that 
part  of  the  world  ;  and  as  all  the  princes 
and  people  vied  with  each  other  who 
mould  be  moil:  forward  in  facrificing 
their  blood  and  treafure  in  this  enter- 
prize,  to  augment  and  ftrengthen  the  do- 
minion which  the  popes  had  already  ac- 
quired in  Europe,  the  latter  in  a  great 
meafure  compared  their  defign.  The 
emperors  of  the  houfe  of  Suabia,  who, 
after   the   divilion    of    the    empire    of   the 

(£)  C.  I.  Extravag.  comm.  de  majorit.  et  Obed. 
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Franks,  became  the  greateft  potentates  in 
Europe,  fet  themfJves  againft  the  ambition 
of  the  popes  with  great  fpirit  and  perseve- 
rance;  but  the  latter  allowed  themfelves  no 
reft  till  they  had  totally  ruined  and  extir- 
pated (o  dangerous  a  family. 

Since  that  time  all  the  European  powers  "6s, 
have  been  in  a  ftate  of  mediocrity  ;  for  the 
conquefts  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.  in 
France,  were  of  fhort  duration.  Like  wife 
the  monarchy  of  the  three  kingdoms,  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden,  fet  up  by  the 
renowned  queen  Margaret,  foon  faw  its  1397* 
period ;  and  the  confequences  of  that  union 
were  continual  quarrels  and  wars  between 
thofe  northern  nations. 

The  Eaftern  empire,  which  was  conti- 
nually diftracted  by  inteftine  commotions, 
and  from  which  the  Saracens  and  Turks  had 
gradually  wrefted  its  beft  territories,  was  at 
length  reduced  to  fo  narrow  a  compafs,  as 
to  confift  of  little  more  than  the  capital 
Conftantinople.  Of  this  fultan  Mahomet 
II.  made  himfelf  mafter  in  the  year  1443  ; 
and  he  and  his  fucceffors  have  ever  fince 
bore  the  title  of  emperors.  Thus  fprung 
Up  in  Europe  a  new  Mahometan  flate,  which 
has  long  been  formidable  to  the  neighbour- 
ing kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  and 
even  to  the  German  empire. 

Vol.  I.  G  The 
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1469.  The  fixteenth  century  faw  a  great  revo- 

lution both  in  the  temporal  and  fpiritual 
itate  of  Europe.  Spain  had  before  been 
divided  into  feveral  kingdoms;  but  the  mar- 
riage of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  with  Ifa- 
bella  of  Caftile,  united  mod:  of  the  Spanifh 
territories    under    one    fovereignty.     Soon 

,a94i  after  was  difcovered  the  New  World, 
and  the  Spaniards  reduced  the  greateft  and 
beft  part  of  it ;  fo  that  fince  thefe  conquefts, 
whole  fleets  go  annually  from  Spain,  and 
return  with  immenfe  quantities  of  gold  and 

1496-  filver.  By  the  marriage  between  archduke 
Philip  and  the  infanta  Joan,  the  Spanifh 
monarchy  came  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria, 
with  the  addition  of  the  hereditary  ftates  of 
Burgundy,  among  which  were  the  greateft 
part  of  the  Low-Countries,  at  that  time 
very  wealthy.  Charles  V.  who  was  a  fruit 
of  this  marriage,  united  in  his  perfon  the 
dignities  of  Roman  emperor  and  King 
of  Spain,  being  thus  the  mod  powerful 
monarch  whom  Europe  had  ever  known 
fince  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great. 

France  about  the  fame  period,  received  a 
very  confiderable  aggrandizement  in  the  re- 
fumption  of  all  the  feudal  principalities, 
and  annexing  them  to  the  crown  :  Spain, 
however,  was  yet  too  flrong  for  her.  It  was 
this  fu^enority  which  firft  put  other  powers 

8  on 
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on  the  fcheme  of  preferving  a  balance   be- 
tween  the   two  crowns ;   and  Henry  VIII. 
king  of  England,  made   it   his  boaft,   that 
he  held  this  balance  in  his  hands  (/)  ;  though 
in  the  wars  between  Charles  V.   and  Fran- 
cis I.  he  gave  himfelf  little  concern    about 
keeping  it.     Thus  the  former  retained  his 
overpoife  with  a  lingular  conflancy  of  good 
fortune    till   the   latter   end   of    his    reign, 
lofing  it  when  he  was   leaf!  apprehenfive  of 
a  reverfe.     The  Reformation,  which  began  I5I7# 
in  Germany,   brought  about  a  very   impor- 
tant alteration  of  affairs,  and  very  much  to 
the  detriment  of  the  fee  of  Rome.     Its  fo- 
vereignty   was   greatly   curtailed    in   regard 
both   to   the   arrogance   with  which  it  had 
been  exercifed,  and  to  its  extent.     Europe 
became   divided  into  two  religious  parties ; 
one  adhering  to  the  pope,  the  other  fepa- 
rating   from   him.     The   latter   he   looked 
on  as   fo   many  heretics  and  rebels,    whom 
he  was   for  reducing   to  obedience   by   the 
fword  i  and    particularly    he   initigated   the 
emperor   to   take   this   good  work  in  hand. 
This  prince   intended   at  the   fame  time  to 
execute   a    grand   fcheme    which     he    had 
formed  againft  the  liberties   of  Germany, 

(/)  Science  du  Gouvernem.  de  M.  de  Real,  vi.  partie.  p. 
446. 
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^46,  and  accordingly  was  the  firft  European 
prince  who  appeared  in  arms  againft  thofe 
who  had  feparated  from  the  Romiih  church. 
But  the  iflue  of  this  undertaking  fell  (o 
fhort  of  his  expectation,  that  it  put  him 
out  of  conceit  both  of  the  fovereignty  and 
the  world. 

j556.  He,  however,  left  to  his   fon  Philip  II. 

a  very  large  and  powerful  monarchy  ;  con- 
taining Spain,  Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
Milan,  the  county  of  Burgundy,  all  the 
Netherlands,  the  gold  and  filver  kingdoms 
of  Mexico  and  Peru,  together    with   other 

tsSo.  large  pofleffions  in  the  New  World.  To 
this  formidable  power  Philip  added  Portu- 
gal, and  its  fettlements  in  the  Eaft  and 
Weft-Indies  j  fo  that  never  was  a  prince 
known  with  dominions  of  fuch  an  extent, 
having  pofTeflions  in  all  the  four  parts  of  the 
globe.  But  this  prince's  reign  was  the  pe- 
riod of  Spanifli  grandeur :  his  continual 
wars,  and  thofe  of  his  fucceflbrs,  extremely 
impaired  the  monarchy.  They  had,  indeed, 
great  defigns  in  view  :  they  were  for  en- 
larging their  dominions,  reducing  nations 
who  had  fliaken  off  their  'yoke,  and  affix- 
ing Ferdinand  II.  to  extingui(h  Proteftant- 
ifm,  and  bring  the  German  princes  under 
fubjection.     But  in  every  article  they  mif- 

carried, 
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carried,  and  efpecially  in  the  latter,  which 
France  and  Sweden  fruftrated  ;  the  trea- 1635. 
ties  of  Mimfter  and  of  Ofnabrug  put  a 
check  on  the  emperor's  power,  and  fecured  l64g, 
the  freedom  of  Germany  and  the  Protectant 
religion.  By  thofe  treaties,  Europe  like- 
wife  acquired  two  new  free  ftates  :  the  Swifs 
cantons,  and  the  republic  of  the  United  Ne- 
therlands. To  the  former,  the  oppreflions 
of  the  Auftrian  governors  gave  rife  :  the  lat- 
ter was  owing  to  the  fpiritual  and  temporal 
tyranny  of  the  Spaniards  :  both  are  memo- 
rials of  the  decline  of  the  Auftrian,  German, 
and  Spanim  power. 

From  this  time,  and  ftill  more  fince  the  , 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  France  gained  the 
afcendency.  Lewis  XIV.  grew  to  be  what 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  had  been  :  and  as 
all  nations  had  formerly  united  againft  Spain 
for  preferving  the  ballance,  (o  now  from  the 
like  view,  a  general  alliance  was  formed 
againft  France  -,  and  as  Charles  V.  and  Phi- 
lip II.  were  faid  to  have  aimed  at  the  uni- 
verfal  monarchy  of  Europe,  fo,  with  like 
reafon,  was  the  fame  charge  brought  againft 
Lewis  XIV. 

This   prince  enlarged   France   by    many 

confiderable    acquisitions    in    war ;   which, 

at  the   treaties  of  Munfter,  the  Pyrenees, 

G  3  Aix- 
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Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Nimeguen,  were  for- 
mally   ceded    to    him    by    Spain    and    the 

i683.  empire  ;  and  in  the  following  war,  which 
was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  he 

j6s7.  withflood  half  Europe  leagued  againft 
him. 

1700.  Soon   after  this  he  had  the  fatisfaction  to 

fee  his  grand  Ton  on  the  Spanifh  throne  ;  but 
to  maintain  him  in  pofTeflion  of  it  he  was  ob- 
liged to  enter  on  a  new  and  very  burthenfome 
war,  in  which  the  confederates  had  fo  far 
the  advantage,  that  he  was  near  lofing  all 
the  fruits  of  his  fifty  years  victories.  But 
the  queen  of  Great  Britain  helped  him  out 

1713.  of  this  adverfity  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
which  was  no  lefs  glorious  than  advantage- 
ous to  him;  having  fully  obtained  the  capi- 
tal end  for  which  he  had  embarked  in  the 
war,  and  wrefted  Spain  and  India  from  the 
Houfe  of  Auftria,  though  the  latter  had  a 
much  better  right  to  thoie  poiTefiions. 

France,  however,  had  been  extremely 
weakened  by  this  long  and  bloody  war  ;  but 
Great  Britain  was  rather  become  more  pow- 
erful. This  crown,  befides  obtaining  great 
advantages  for  itfelf  from  France  and  Spain, 
prefcribed  the  articles  of  the  peace ;  by 
which,  among  other  particulars,  Naples,  the 
Milanefe,  and  Sardinia,  with  the  Spanifli 
Netherlands,    were  given  to   the   emperor 

Charles 
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Charles  VI.  who  made  over  Sicily  to  Vic- 
tor Amadeus  Duke  of  Savoy. 

Thus  the  peace  of  Utrecht  gave  to  Eu- 
rope another  crowned  head,  a  King  of  Si- 
cily, who  within  a  few  years  was  obliged  to 
exchange  it  for  Sardinia.  I7i7. 

Before  the  great  war  which  was  carried 
on  in  the  fouth  and  weft  part  of  Europe  for 
the  Spanim  fuccefllon,  another  had  broke 
out  in  the  north,  which  lafted  much  longer,  ,700. 
and  occafioned  great  revolutions.  Sweden, 
which  in  the  laft  century  had  been  the  mod: 
conliderable  power  in  the  north,  loft  in  this 
war  the  greater  part  of  its  dependencies,  and 
was  reduced  to  the  loweft  ebb.  Ruflia,  which 
before  had  very  little  interfered  in  the  con- 
cerns of  Europe,  aggrandized  itfelf  by  its 
conquefts,  and  ftill  more  by  fetting  up  a 
military  force,  intirely  in  the  European  difci- 
pline,  and  by  the  introduction  of  arts  and 
fciences,  with  which,  till  then,  Ruflia  had 
been  totally  unacquainted.  The  fovereign 
of  this  vaft  monarchy,  Peter  I.  heightened 
its  dignity  by  afiuming  the  title  of  emperor, 
which,  in  time,  all  the  European  powers 
fucceflively  acknowledged. 

At  the  fame  per'od  rofe  in  the   north   of 
Europe  another  confiderable  ftate.     Frede- 
ric III.  elector  of  Brandenburgh  had  in  the 
beginningoftheprefentcentury  taken  on  him 
G  4  the 
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the  title  of  King  of  PrufTia,  without  gaining 
thereby  the  leaft  increafe  of  territory;  but  his 
two  fucceffors,  by  improvements  in  the  con- 
ftitution  and  police  of  the  country,  by  good 
regulations  in  the  finances,  by  an  increafe  of 
the  revenue  confequential  to  thofe  regula- 
tions ;  and  particularly  by  keeping  on  foot  a 
numerous  and  well  diiciplined  army,  and 
by  the  conquefts  which  that  army  has 
atchieved  ;  has  raifed  its  power  to  fuch  a 
pitch,  that  the  crown  of  Pruffia  is  of  con- 
fiderable  weight,  not  only  in  the  affairs  of 
the  North,  but  likewife  in  the  general  con- 
cerns of  Europe. 

The  peace  of  Utrecht  had  not  totally  ex^ 
tinguifhed  the  conteft.  for  the  Spanifh  mo- 
marchy  between  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
and   king  Philip  V.    They  came  to  a  frefh 

j7i7.  war  in  Italy,  which,  by  the  powerful  in- 
tervention of  France  and  Great  Britain, 
was  firfl  terminated  preliminarily,  and  af- 
terwards very  fecretly  at  Vienna,  by  a  decifive 
treaty  of  peace  and  friendfhip  between  the  Im- 
perial and  Spanifh  courts.  Thisclofe  alliance, 
in   which  the  then  queen  of  Spain,  Eliza- 

I725-  beth  of  Parma,  chiefly  aimed  at  a  marriage 
between  her  eldeft  fon  Don  Carlos,  and  the 
eldeftofthe  emperor's  daughters,  Maria  The- 
refa,  the  prefent  emprefs-dowager  (///),  oc- 

(«)  Memoires  de  Montgon.  Tom.  1.  p.  149.  et  fuiv. 
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cafioned  the  treaty  of  Hanover  between1716* 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Pruflia.  Both 
parties  endeavoured  to  ftrengthen  their  al- 
liances, and  the  principal  powers  of  Europe 
fided  with  one  or  the  other.  The  two 
branches  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  were 
now  feparated,  and  at  open  variance ;  but 
the  Spanifh  court  feeing  itfclf  defeated  in 
its  capital  defign,  viz.  the  Auftrian  marriage, 
things  foon  returned  into  their  natural  fitua- 
tion.  Spain  again  united  itfclf  with  France  ; 
and  the  effects  of  this  appeared  not  long 
after,  in  an  alliance  which  they  both  en-  1733- 
tered  into  againft  the  emperor,  on  his  op- 
pofiticn  to  the  French  defigns  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  king  of  Poland.  In  this  war  the 
emperor  had  the  disadvantage,  relinquish- 
ing at  the  peace  the  kingdoms  of  Naples 
and  Sicily  to  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  who 
thus  again  encreafed  the  number  of  fove- 
reigns  in  Europe.  The  king  of  France, 
to  whom  this  peace  gave  certain  expecta- 
tions of  annexing  the  Dutchy  of  Lorrain  to 
his  domains,  in  confederation  of  fuch  nc- 
ceiTion,  took  on  hirnfelf  the  guaranty  of 
the  emperor's  pragmatic  fanction,  for  fe- 
curing  the  fucceflion  in  his  dominions ;  and 
fome  years  before,  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  Provinces  had  laid  themfelves  under 
the  like  obligation.     But  that  monarch  6y~  ^111-. 
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ing  after  a  very  unfortunate  war,  which, 
purfuant  to  his  alliance  with  Ruflia,  he  had 
entered  into  againft  the  Turks  ;  France,  fo 
far  from  making  good  the  faid  guaranty, 
fupported  Bavaria  in  its  claim  to  the  Au- 
ftrian  fucceffion.  The  two  maritime  powers, 
however,  acted  up  to  their  obligations  with 
great  firmnefs,  fo  as  to  aflift  the  emperor's 
heirefs  with  fuccours  of  men  and  money, 
and  to  procure  the  Imperial  dignity  for  her 
hufband  Francis-Stephen,  Grand-duke  of 
Tufcany.  To  them,  in  fhort,  it  was  ow- 
ing that,  of  her  father's  hereditary  domi- 
nions, me  loft  only  Silefia,  Parma,  and 
Placentia.  The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
put  an  end  to  this  war.  Europe  now  found 
itfelf  divided  into  two  great  parties,  which, 
by  the  equality  of  the  forces  they  could  op- 
pofe  to  each  other,  kept  the  balance  in  an 
cquipoife.  On  one  fide  was  Great  Britain, 
Auftria,  Ruflia,  the  United  Provinces,  and 
the  king  of  Sardinia ;  the  other  was  com- 
pofed  of  the  three  Bourbon  branches,  the 
kings  of  France,  of  Spain,  and  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  together  with  Prufiia  and  Sweden. 
But  this  fyftem  was  of  no  long  duration. 
A  new  war  in  the  mean  time  breaking  out 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  about  the 
limits  of  their  American  countries,  the  for- 
mer entered  into  an   alliance  with  Pruffia, 

and 
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and  the  latter  with  Auftria.  To  this  laft 
alliance  acceded  Ruffia,  Sweden,  and  the1757* 
greater  part  of  the  German  empire  ;  and 
at  length  it  came  to  be  farther  ftrengthened 
by  Spain  ;  fo  that  the  parties  feemed  very  i76*. 
unequal,  and  the  former  by  much  the 
weaker!  ;  yet  at  the  upfhot  it  proved  the 
ftrongeft.  In  this  war,  which  was  carried 
on  with  more  animoiity  and  more  armies 
than  were  ever  known  in  Europe,  Great 
Britain  exerted  itfelf  to  that  degree,  and  with 
fuch  fortunate  confequences,  that  the  united 
French  and  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  ac- 
cept of  fuch  articles  as  this  power  prescribed 
to  them.  Thus  a  comparifon  of  former i76j. 
and  prefent  events  fhews,  that  as  Spain  was 
the  iirft  European  power  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  and  France  in  the  feventeenth, 
Great  Britain  may  be  deemed  fuch  in  the 
prefent  century ;  fo  uncertain  and  mutable 
is  the  grandeur  of  ftates. 


Sic  robora  verti 


Cernimus,  atque  illas  affumere  pondera  gentes, 
Concidere  has  (>?). 


SECT.     IK. 

The  European  nations  are  of  various  ori- character 
gin,  which,  with  other  natural   and  moral  J^i.0" 

(«)  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  xv.  v.  420. 
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caufes,  makes  a  vifible  difference  in  their 
qualities  and  manners ;  fo  that  no  general 
portraiture  can  be  drawn  of  them.  Com- 
pared, however,  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  world,  they  may  be 
affirmed  infinitely  to  furpafs  them  in  all 
fciences  and  arts,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  go- 
vernment and  war,  navigation  and  com- 
merce. Ariftotle  gives  this  character  of  the 
Europeans,  that  they  are  brave  and  zeal- 
ous afiertors  of  their  liberties,  but  fome- 
thing  deficient  in  capacity,  either  to  govern 
their  own  ftates,  or  rule  over  ethers  (o). 
But  this  exception,  together  with  the  arro- 
gant faying  of  the  Chinefe,  "  that  they 
"  have  two  eyes,  and  the  Europeans  but 
"  one;"  (f)  is  fully  refuted  by  prefent  ex- 
perience. 

SECT.     X. 

Europ«n  The  various  origin  of  the  European  na- 
languages.  tjons  jias  neceflarily  occafioned  a  great  dif- 
ference in  their  languages.  The  European 
original  languages  may  be  divided  into  the 
greater  and  the  lefler.  The  former  are  three, 
the  Latin,  German  and  Sclavonian.  The 
firft  fpread  itfelf  throughout  all  the  Roman 
conquefts,buthas  been  long  fince  confounded 

(o)   Ariftotle's  Polit.  lib.  VII. 

Q>)  Petr.  Maffeii  Hift.  Ind.  lib.  VI.  p.  275. 

amidfl: 
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amidft  national  emigrations,  and  preferved 
only  by  the  learned,  whofe  peculiar  lan- 
guage it  continues  in  every  part  of  Europe. 
Ithas farther  the  pre-eminence  of  being  ufed 
in  the  Romifh  church  for  divine  worfhip, 
in  the  pope's  fecretary's  office,  and  may  be 
called  the  European  State  Language  (q) ;  all 
treaties  of  peace,  and  other  conventions, 
between  the  powers  of  this  part  of  the 
world  being  ufually  drawn  up  in  it;  altho'  its 
daughter,  the  French,  has  for  fome  time 
paffc  begun  to  fupplant  it  -,  *  and  is  at  pre- 
fent  grown  into  fuch  favour,  as  to  be  ufed 
in  the  feveral  courts  of  Germany,  and  all 
over  the  North.  The  other  languages  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  are  the  Wallachian, 
Spanifh,  Portuguefe,  and  Italian  :  the  laft 
may  be  called  the  fpeech  of  European  mufic. 
The  German  language  is,  befides  Ger- 
many, fpoken  in  part  of  SwirTerland  and 
Lorrain,  in  Royal  and  Ducal  Pruffia  ;  in  the 
towns  and  amongthe  gentry  in  Courland, 
Livonia,  and  Efthonia  3  likewife  in  fome 
particular  parts  of  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Tranfilvania  ;  and  the  northern  powers  of- 

(f)  Gorg.  Wilh.  Overkampi  Commentatio  de  Rationc 
Status  Curia;  Romans  circa  ulum  Latins  Lingua?  in  facr ia 
cultuque  publico.  (Jena:  1752.  8.)  flawing  the  origin  and 
reafons  of  this  cuftorn. 

*  The  rights  of  the  Latin  language,  however,  are  Q- 
cured  by  a  declaration,  that  the  ufc  of  the  French  (lull  not  be 
of  any  prejudice  to  it, 

ten, 
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ten  make  life  of  it  in  ftate  inftruments.  A- 
kin  to  it  are  the  Danifh,  Norwegian,  the 
Swedifh,  the  Dutch,  and,  in  fome  meafure, 
the  Englifh. 

The  Sclavonian  language  comprehends 
the  third  part  of  Europe,  and,  according 
to  fome,  is  fpoken  by  fixty  different  nations 
(r).  From  the  Sclavonian  are  derived  the 
Ruffian, Bohemian, and  Moravian;  it  is  like- 
wife  ufed,  though  with  different  dialects,  in 
Hungary,  Stiria,  the  Ukrain,  and  Lufatia. 

The  leffer  original  languages  are,  i.  The 
Greek  ;  but  this  has  undergone  fuch  alte- 
rations by  the  Turks  fubduing  the  Ea- 
ftern  empire,  that  the  language  now  fpoken 
in  Greece  is  called  the  new  Greek  \  the  old 
language  being  ufed  only  by  the  learned.  The 
others  are,  2.  The  Cantabrian,  ufed  in  Bifcay 
and  part  of  Navarre.  3.  The  Cambrian  in 
the  principality  of  Wales  and  Lower  Brit- 
tany. 4.  The  Iriili  in  Ireland  and  the 
Highlands   of  Scotland  *.     5.  The  Iflandic 

(r)  Becman  Hift.  Orb.  Terr.  Geogr.  et  Civil.  Part.  I.  c. 
ix.  §.  5. 

*  This  and  the  two  former  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  off- 
fpring  of  the  old  Celtic;  the  great  extent  and  nature  of 
which  is  treat' d  nf  at  large  in  the  following  work  ;  Memoires 
fur  la  La- gue  Celtique,  contensnt  |.  L'Hiitoire  de  cette 
Lan^ue.  2.  Une  Description  Rtymclogique  des  villes,  ri- 
vieres, montagnes,  forets,  &c.  des  Gauh,  de  la  meilleure 
partie  de  l'Efpagne,  de  I'ltalie,  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  3. 
Un  Diclionnaire  Ceitique,  par  M.  Bullet,  a  Befancon,  1754. 
3  Tomes,  fol. 

in 
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in  Iceland  and  fome  parishes  of  Dalecarlia. 
6.  The  Finnifh  in  Finland,  Efthonia,  and 
Lapland.  7.  The  Lithuanian  in  Livonia, 
Courland,  a  part  of  Lithuania,  and  in 
Pruffian  Lithuania.  8.  The  Turkifh  in 
Turkey  and  Crim  Tartary  (j). 

SECT.     XL 

All  countries  in  Europe  are  not  equally  Number  of 
populous,  which  is  partly  owing  to  their  lilts". * 
different  fituation,  and  the  greater  or  lefs 
fertility  ;  partly  alio  to  the  manners  and 
qualities  of  the  peoole,  their  religion  and 
form  of  government.  Europe,  confidering  its 
extent,  might  contain  near  live  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  inhabitants  (t)  ;  yet  the 
higheft  computation  makes  them  only  a 
hundred  and  fifty  millions.    *This  number 


(/)  Becman,  p.  I.  c.  iii.  §.  3.     Eufching's  Introduction. 
(0  Sufmilch,  Vol.  II.  c.  20. 

*  Baron  Bielfeld  computes  in  Portugal  )  Mil' 

and  Spain  —         —  J 

France                  —                  —  20 

Italy,  and  its  Iflands             .  8 

Great  Britaih                   —  8 

Germany,  the  Low  Countries,  S^iiTerldnd  30 

Denmark,   Norway,   Sweden              —  6 

Ruffia,   with  a  1  itb  conqutlls            lH 

Poland,  Bohemia,   Hu  igary,  and  ) 

Turkey  in  Europe"       —        j  ^° 

150  Millions. 

See  his  Initiations  Politiqucs,  Tom.  II.  c.  xiv. 
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is  hindered  from  encreafing,  as  under  cer- 
tain circumftances  it  probably  would,  firft, 
by  the  many  wars  in  which  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  is  frequently  involved ;  fecondly  by 
the  numerous  armies  kept  on  foot  even  in  the 
times  of  peace, and  of  whom  thegreateft  part 

According  to  M.  Bufching's  computation, 


Ruflia  in  Europe  contains         

20  Millions, 

Germany                 — 

24- 

Poland,  with  its  dependencies            ■ 

20 

France                — — •            ■■ 

*7 

Turkey                         — — 

>4 

1 0 

g 

Italy                 ■  ■     ■ 

9 

Spain                 -1   "  •                — - 

/       * 

The  Low  Countries,  and  Swiflerland    ■ 

-     6 

Denmark  and  Norway            

2 

Sweden 

2 

Portugal                         —                — 

2 

Royal  Pruffia            —                — 

3 

s 

H2  V. 
See  his  Introduction,  §.  63. 

According  to  Mr.  Sufmilch,  Vol.  II.  cap.  20.  there  ar? 

In  Portugal  and  Spain  —             —       10  Millions* 

France ■  ■                      17 

Great  Britain                 —  —                8 

All  the  Netherlands  —         —         5 

Swiflerland                  —  —             1 

Italy,  and  the  Iflands  —        —         10 

Denmark               — ■  —                      2  -'- 

Sweden             ■  —                  24 

Ruflia  ■ 24 

Livonia,  and  Courland  ~—  ■  -               2 

Poland                 1 —               12 

Hungary                 ■  —             6 

Turkey  in  Enrope  —            —         8 

Germany                —  —                24 

die 
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die  unmarried ;  the  various  and  extenfive  fdt- 
tlements  of  the  Europeans  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  world,  and  to  which  great  numbers 
remove  every  year  to  make  their  fortunes ; 
and  laftly,  the  fea-fervice,  and  naval  trade, 
in  which  many  meet  with  an  untimely 
death.  Thefe  feveral  caufes  muft  necelTa- 
rily  diminish  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
Europe ;  and  the  more,  as  the  lofs  is  not 
recruited  by  any  emigrants  from  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

SECT.     XII. 

The  inhabitants   of  the  European   flates  Difference 
are  divided  into  four  principal  claries  or  or-  j£erS*_in 
ders;    the   nobility,    the    clergy,  the   citi- pean  ftates* 
zens,  and   the   peafantry.     In   the  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  the  clergy  conftitute  the 
firft  order ;  but  in  the  Proteftant,  it   is  the 
nobility.     In   all    Chriftian   flates    in    Eu- 
rope,    nobility     is   hereditary  ;    and    with 
this   advantageous   pre-eminence,    that  the 
great    employments,     ecclefiaftical,     civil, 
and  military,  are    filled  out  of  this    body. 
Nobility    is    founded   either  on  the  antient 
and  immemorial  polTeffion   of  anceitors,  or 
on  records,  by  which   fome    families,   not 
noble,  obtain  a  patent   for  nobility  («). 

(«)  Hertii  Elem.  Dodr.  Civil.  Part  I.  Seft.  c.  Parag.  12. 

Vol.  I.  H  The 
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The  antient  European  nobility,  in  gene- 
ral, owe  their  origin  to  war.  Fighting 
was  the  only  bufinefs  with  which  the  Ger- 
man nations,  who  founded  moft  of  the 
ftates  in  this  part  of  the  world,  were  ac- 
quainted. This  was  the  only  road  to  glory 
and  nobility  ;  and  to  this  day,  the  mili- 
tary nobility  in  France  ftand  in  a  much 
higher  rank  of  efteem  than  thofe  who  be- 
long to  the  law  (x). 


Mavortia 


Nobilitas  fpoliis  armifque  exultat  avitis  (j). 

superior  The  high   potts  with  which  the  nobility 

nobUi"y!rior  were  inverted,  and  which  afterwards  be- 
came hereditary  in  their  families,  have,  in 
length  of  time,  introduced  fuch  a  difparity 
between  them,  as  to  be  divided  into  Supe- 
rior and  Inferior  nobility,  which  obtains  in 
moft  parts  of  Europe.  The  former  are 
difiinguiihed  by  certain  titles,  with  great 
privileges  annexed  to  them.  The  titles  of 
the  fuperior  nobility  are,  i.  in  German, 
Hertzog  (z)j  in  Latin,  Dux;  French,  Due; 
Italian,  Duca  ;  Spanifh,  Duque  ;  Englifh, 
Duke.  2.  German,  Markgraf  (a)  ;  Latin, 
Marchio  ;  French   and  Englifh,  Marquis ; 

(x)  Spirit  of  Nations,  B.  II.  ch.  vi.  p.  132,  133. 
(v)   Chudian.  in  Epithal.  Pallad.  et  Cder.  v.  70. 
{z)  Bechmani.   Synt.  Dignit.  liluftr.  Diflertat,  X.  cap.  2. 
§.  1. 

(a)  Id.  Differtat.  XII.  cap.  xi.  §.  6,  7. 

Ita- 
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Italian,  Marchefe  ;  Spanifh,  Marques  -f-.  3. 
German,  Graf  (b)  j  Lat.  Comes;  French, 
Comte  j  Italian,  Conte;  Spanifh,  Conde  ;Eng- 
lifh,  Earl  *.  4.  Viconte  (<;),  a  French  title  ; 
in  Latin,  Vicecomes,  or  Vicarius  Comitis  ; 
Italian,  Vifcomte  ;  Spanifh,  Vizconde  ; 
and  Englifh,    Vifcount-f*.     5.  Baron  (d). 

Befides  thefe  feveral  clafles  of  the  fupe- 
rior  nobility,  Germany  has  another,  bearing 
the  title  of  Furfts  (e),  which  ranks  between 
the  duke  and  marquis  and  the  count.  In 
England  and  France,  it  is  only  the  males  of 
the  royal  family  who  are  ftiled  Furften,  or 
princes  ;  except  that  in  the  latter,  a  few 
eminent  families  likewife  partake  of  this 
honour.     This  title  in  Spain   and  Portugal 

f  Though  the  titles  of  duke  and  marquis  are  ufed  in  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  ; 
yet  the  reigning  dukes  in  Germany,  and  fome  fuch  there  are 
in  Italy,  are  far  fuperior  to  thofe  in  the  other  faid  kingdoms, 
having  the  titles  of  fovereigns  of  the  country,  and  almoft  all 
the  prerogatives.  The  like  difference  is  there  between  the 
German  Markgrave,  and  the  French  and  other  MarquifTes. 
Germany,  befides  Markgraves,  has  likewife  Landgraves,  and 
both    are  on  a  level  with  Dukes. 

(6)  Ibid.  DifTert.  XII.  cap.  i.  §.  i,  z,  &c. 

*  So  the  Englifh  call  their  own  Graves ;  but  the  foreign 
they  diftinguifh  by  the  title  of  Count. 

(c)  Becmani  DifTert.  XII.  cap.  iii.  §.  i'i. 

■f  This  title  is  not  ufed  in  Germany.  Some  compare  the 
Vifcount  with  the  German  Burgraves  ;  (fee  Becman.  DifTert. 
XII.  cap.  iii.  §.  n.)  which  will  by  no  means  anfwer  in  ge- 
neral ;  fome  Burgraves  are  equal  to  princes,  and  precede 
Graves.     Becm.  Diert.  XII.  c.  ii.  §.  n. 

(d)  Loccenius  in  Antiquit.  Sueco-Goth.  Lib.  II.  c.  x.  p. 
62.  Becmani  DifTert.  XI.  c.  i.  §.  i,  2,  3. 

(f)  Becman.  DifTert.  XI.  cap.  i.  §,  1,  2,  3. 

H  2  is 
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is  very  rare,  but  Italy  has  abundance  of 
princes.  In  Ruffia  the  Kneze  are  reckoned 
on  a  footing  with  princes. 

The  lower  nobility  are  fuch  who,  with- 
out any  of  the  above  titles,  have  certain 
privileges,  and  particularly  bear  a  coat  of  arms. 

In  the  northern  kingdoms,  it  is  only  of 
late  that  there  has  been  any  diftinction  of 
nobility.  Counts  and  barons  were  firft  in- 
troduced into  Sweden  by  Eric  XIV.  and 
into  Denmark  by  Chriftian  V. 

Poland,  to  this  day,  has  but  one  kind  of 
nobility  ;  for  though  fome  families  bear  the 
title  of  prince,  or  count,  yet  having  been 
moftly  conferred  by  foreign  potentates,  it 
does  not  give  them  the  leaf!  fuperiority  in 
the  public  aflemblies,  or  diftinolion  above 
the  other  nobility  or  gentry, 
chivalry.  The  nobility  gave  rife  to  chivalry, 
fo  famous  in  the  middle  ages  (J') ;  be- 
ing an  engagement  of  perfons  by  a  folemn 
vow,  at  their  own  charge  and  peril,  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  religion,  widows,  and  or- 
phans, and  all  helplels  perfons  in  diilrefs 
(g).  Another  capital  duty  in  chivalry  was, 
to  defend  the  fair-fex,  when  in  any  danger  of 

(/)  Boulainvilliers  dans  l'Abrege  Chronol.  dc  l'Hift.  de 
France,  Tom.  I.  p.  325,  326.  where  he  mentions  a  lingular 
caufe  of  chivalry  being  inllituted. 

(g)  Velly  Hiii.  de  France,  Tom.  IV.  p.  414. 

their 
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their  life  or  virtue  *.  On  thefe  accounts, 
the  nobility  who  had  fo  engaged  were  held  in 
great  honour,  and  enjoyed  diftinguifhed 
privileges  {b)  ;  and  chivalry  was  in  fuch 
confideration,  that  kings  themfelves  be- 
came members  of  that  glorious  body,  and 
were  dubbed  knights  -j~. 

From  this  chivalry,  which  was  general, 
and  not  confined  to  one  nation,  and  had  its 
beginning  in  the  eleventh  century,  are  de- 
rived all  the  celebrated  orders,  fpiritual 
and  temporal,  now  exifting  in  Europe. 
The  former  were  chiefly  instituted  for  the 
defence  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  mak- 
ing war  on  the  Infidels,  as  well  as  for  other 
devout  purpofes ;  fuch  were  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  the  Templars,  the  Teutonic  Knights, 
&c.  The  latter  are  either  military  or  ho- 
norary.    The  firfl  are  given  to  land  or  fea- 

*  The  Portuguefe  Academy  of  Hiflory  tells  us,  that  fome 
knights  of  their  nation,  or  Caftilians,  refcued  the  virgins, 
whom,  by  treaty  between  Aurelius  king  of  Afturias  and  Ab- 
derama  king  of  the  Moors,  the  former  was  annually  to  de- 
liver up  to  the  latter,  in  lieu  of  a  tribute.  Colleccam  dos 
Documentos  e  Memorias  da  Academia  Real  da  Hiftoria  Por- 
tugueza,  de  1722.  Na  Conferencia  do  2  Janeiro.  Thefe 
expeditions  undertaken  in  behalf  of  fuch  dilliefled  damfels, 
probably  gave  rife  to  the  Spanifh  knight-errantry. 

(b)  Velly,  Hift.  de  France,  Tom.  IV.   p.  18,  21. 

t  The  French  kings  were  formerly  dubbed  knights  before 
the:r  coronation.  Francis  I.  received  that  honour  from  the 
renowned  knight  Bayard ;  and  Henry  II.  from  Marlhal  du. 
Biez.  Ceremonial  de  France,  ap,  Becman.  Dillert.  XIX. 
cap.  1.  §.  1. 

H  3  officer?, 
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officers,  as  an  incentive  to  valour,  or  re- 
compence  of  good  fervices ;  the  fecond 
are  conferred  as  marks  of  particular  honour 
on  principal  officers,  civil  and  military. 

SECT.     XIV. 

Form  of  go-  The  moft  ancient  European  nations  ac- 
j""^"1'" counted  liberty  the  fupreme  good:  it  was 
fhtes.  tjie  fouj  0f  the}r  political  conftitution  ;  and, 
according  to  a  great  philofopher,  it  was  by 
this  attachment  to  liberty,  that  they  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  from  the  Afiatics,  who 
were  always  flaves  to  their  rulers  (/).  In 
the  monarchies  erected  after  the  down- 
fall of  the  Roman  empire,  liberty  was 
connected  with  fovereignty,  the  nobility  be- 
ing a  check  againft  the  exceffies  of  preroga- 
tive. They  were  originally  the  only  ftate 
of  the  realm  ;  but  the  clergy  growing  rich 
and  powerful,  gained  admittance  into  the 
public  confutations;  and  in  procefs  of  time 
the  more  wealthy  cities  and  towns  came  to 
make  a  branch  of  the  Jegiflature.  This 
compound  of  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  and  de- 
mocracy, was  in  the  middle  ages  almoft  the 
univerfal  form  of  government  in  Europe. 
But  in  the,  fixteenth  and  feventeenth  cen- 
turies it  became,  in  moil:  dates,  purely  mo^ 
narchical ;     the    fovereigns    finding   means 

(»)  Ariftotcles  Polit.  Lib.  VII.  cap.  vii. 

gra- 
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gradually  to  exclude  the  dates  from  the  go- 
vernment, and  get  all  the  power  into  their 
own  hands.  Accordingly,  there  are  now 
in  Europe  the  following  unlimited  monar- 
chies:  i.  Portugal.  2.  Spain.  3.  France. 
4.  Denmark.  5.  Ruffia.  6.  Pruffia.  7. 
Sardinia.  8.  The  Two  Sicilies.  9.  The 
Pope  is  likewife  unlimited  in  the  Ecclenaf- 
tical  State.  10.  And  the  Grand  Matter  of 
the  order  of  St.  John  within  the  Ifle  of 
Malta.  But  the  only  defpotic  flate  in  Europe 
is  Turkey. 

The  European  mixed  itates  are,  1.  Ger- 
many. 2.  Great  Britain.  3.  Sweden.  4. 
Poland  :  and  5.  Hungary  ;  yet  with  con- 
fiderable  differences ;  for  in  Great  Britain 
and  Hungary,  monarchy  has  the  afcendant ; 
in  Sweden  and  Poland,  ariflocracy ;  and  the 
Germanic  conftitution,  in  many  things,  re- 
fembles  a  body  of  united  nations. 

Among  Europe's  free  ftates  are  four  ari- 
ftocracies.  1.  Venice.  2.  Genoa.  3. 
Lucca.  4.  Ragufa  :  one  arifto-democratical 
republic,  San  Marino  :  and  two  ftates  of 
united  people.  1.  The  United  Netherlands. 
2.  The  Swifs  Cantons. 
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SECT.     XV. 

Fundamen-  All  European  kingdoms  have  their  funda- 
1  mental  laws,  which  the  ibvereigns  are  bound 
Si  to  obierve  ;  even  thofe  dates  where  the  pre- 
rogative is  unlimited,  are  not  without  fuch 
fecurities.  For  mod,  if  not  all  the  prefent 
abfolute  monarchies  having  been  limited 
governments,  fome  institutions  were  left 
i tan  ding  at  the  change  of  form  ;  and  their 
authority  gathering  Strength  by  prefcription, 
they  are  held  facred  as  the  bafes  of  the  State. 
Among  thefe  muft  indifputably  be  reckoned, 
1.  That  the  monarch  cannot  make  any  al- 
teration in  the  established  religion  of  the 
State,  neither  with  regard  to  himfelf  nor 
his  fubjecls.  2.  Likewife  he  is  not  to  al- 
ter the  legal  fuccefiion  to  the  throne,  nor 
invell  improper  or  difqualified  perfons  with 
a  pretention  to  it.  3.  That  he  Shall  ad- 
minifier  justice  according  to  the  laws ;  con- 
fequently,  he  cannot  decide  any  caufe  arbi- 
trarily. 4.  He  mull  maintain  the  hereditary 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.  And  it 
being  a  maxim  generally  received  in  Christ- 
endom, that  only  the  administration  of  the 
ftate,  with  proper  rights  and  honours,  is 
committed  to  the  fovereign,  and  that  it  is 
by  no  means  his  property;  another  fun- 
damental law  confequential  to  this  is,  that 

the 
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the  domain,  or  crown-lands  mall  not  be 
alienated.  Thus  the  fovereign  is  not  al- 
lowed to  parcel  out  the  fame  or  difpofe  of 
them  at  his  will*, 

SECT.     XVI. 

Exclufive  of  thefe  fundamental  laws,  an  Particular 
unlimited  monarch  has  the  government  in  ^"iaws^n 
his  own  hands  ;  whereas  in  limited  monar-  i^chi*. 
chies  the  cafe  is  very  different,  thefe  hav- 
ing many  more  fundamental  laws,  by 
which  the  prince  is,  in  the  exercife  of 
his  fovereignty,  bound  in  many  cafes  to 
have  the  confent  of  the  flates  of  the  realm. 
Thefe  cafes,  indeed,  are  not  totally  alike  in 
all  limited  kingdoms :  but  in  mod  they  re- 
late to,  1.  Making  laws.  2.  Impofing  taxes. 
3.  Entering  into  alliances,  making  peace  and 
war.  When  a  refolution  is  to  be  taken 
concerning  one  or  other  of  thefe  objects,  it 
mutt  undergo  a  deliberation  in  the  aiTembly 
of  the  flates.  Thefe  in  mod:  countries  confift 
of  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  towns.  In 
England  the  people   are  reprefented  in  par- 

*  In  the  oath  of  the  former  kings  of  France  ua'  this  claufe: 
"  Superioritatem,  jura  et  nobilitatis  coronae  Francis;  invio- 
"  labilker  cuftodiam,  et  ilia  nee  tranfportabo  nee  alienabo;" 
but  fince  the  coronation  of  Charles  VIII.  this  has  been  omit- 
ted, being  but  a  necefiary  confequence  of  the  king's  other 
promifes.  Ceremonial  de  France  dans  le  ceremonial  diplo- 
matique des  cours  de  l'Europe,  par  M.  Rouflet,  Tom.  1.  p. 
?34- 
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liament  by  the  houfe  of  commons;  and  in 
Sweden  the  free,  or  crown  peafants,  as  they 
are  called,  have  a  feat  in  the  diet.  In  Po- 
land it  is  only  the  nobility  and  the  higher 
clergy  who  compofe  the  ftates  ;  and  all  re- 
folutions  in  their  diets  muft  be  unanimous, 
whereas  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe  only  a 
majority  of  votes  fuffices. 

SECT.     XVII. 

Nature  of  In  mod  European  nations,  no  fucceftion 
fion.uc<  "  to  the  throne  was  at  firft  abfolutely  heredi- 
tary -,  for  though  the  fon  uiually  fucceeded 
the  father,  yet  was  not  this  by  any  pofitive 
hereditary  right ;  a  previous  confent  of  the 
ftates  of  the  kingdom  being  neceffary  to 
the  prince's  receiving  the  homage  of  his  peo- 
ple. The  fucceflion  to  the  throne  refted, 
therefore,  on  a  mixed  hereditary  and  elec- 
tive right,  as  may  be  (hewn  in  numberlefs 
inftances  among  the  old  Germans,  the  Franks, 
the  Weft-Goths,  Anglo-Saxons,  Danes, 
and  Swedes  (/£).  The  conftitution  was  the 
fame  in  Poland  under  the  kings  of  the 
Jagellon  (/)  family  ;  but  hereditary  right  has, 
in  procefs  of  time,  found   means  to   fup- 

(&)  Achenwall.  Difiert.  de  Regnis  mixta:  Succefllonis,  §. 
iv.  14. 

(/)  Celcber.  Lengnich  jus  Publ.  Regni  Poloni.  Lib.  II.  c. 
ii.  §.  4. 
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plant  election  out  of  all  European  ftates, 
except  Germany  and  Poland,  where  elec- 
tion prevails,  to  the  exclufion  of  hereditary 
right.  The  pope,  and  the  doges  of  Ve- 
nice and  Genoa,  are  likewife  elected. 

SECT.     XVIII. 

The  fucceffion  in  the  European  hereditary  Hereditary 
monarchies  is  either  male  or  mixed.     The  either Se 
former  takes  place  in   France,  in    mod:  0formuted- 
the  German  Imperial  fiefs,  in    Sweden  and 
Pruffia.     The  other  hereditary    kingdoms 
admit  of  the  latter.     Ruffia  is  fo  far  dif- 
ferent in  this  refpect  from  all  parts  of  the 
European   world,  that   the  fovereign   has  a 
right  to  appoint  his  fucceifor. 

Farther,    natural   children    are   debarred  illegitimate 
from  the  fucceffion    all  over  Europe;  and  eluded  from 

1  1      •      /-.  •  r      ,      .     the  fuccef- 

though  lnltances  are  not  wanting  or  their  fion. 
being  poflefTed  of  the  throne  in  Portugal 
and  Naples,  yet  this  has  only  happened 
during  inteftine  wars,  by  violent  revolu- 
tions, and  other  lingular  junctures ;  and 
confequently,  fuch  cafes  are  to  be  considered 
only  as  deviations  from  the  general  rule. 

SECT.     XIX. 

On  the  vacancy  of  a  throne  in   the  Eu-  E,e£Hve 
ropean  elective  kingdoms,  the  election  can  jjjjjj1 

fall  kinss- 
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fall  on  the  males  only  j  the  fair  fex  being 
quite  out  of  the  queftion.  This  made  it  the 
more  ftrange  that  queen  Chriftina  of  Swe- 
den mould  fet  up  for  the  crown  of  Poland, 
on  the  refignation  of  John  Cafimir,  as  if 
me  would  lay  afide  her  fex.  (;;;.) 

SECT.     XX. 

Guardians  On  the  demife  of  a  monarch  in  the  Eu- 
reaim  in  ropean  elective  kingdoms,  the  fundamental 
kingdoms,  laws  have  appointed  guardians,  who  con- 
duel  the  adminiflration.  Thofe,  in  Ger- 
many, are  the  elector  of  Saxony,  with 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  elector 
Palatine  alternately.  In  Poland  it  is  the 
Archbifhop  of  Gnefna,  as  primate  of  the 
kingdom.  In  Rome,  on  the  deceafe  of  a 
pope,  the  college  of  cardinals  fuperintend 
affairs  both  of  the  church  and  ftate. 

SECT.     XXI. 

Regent  in       When,  by  the  deceafe  of  a  monarch,  the 

the  heredi-  j  1 

tarymenar- crown  devolves  on  a  minor,  tutors  or  cu- 
rators are  appointed  for  his  perfon,  and  re- 
gents for  the  adminiflration  ;  but  both  thefe 
high  offices  are  more  often  united.  In  un- 
limited monarchies  the  fovereign  makes  a 
particular  ordinance  in  his  will,  appointing 

(m)  Memoires  concernant  Chriftine,  Reine  de  Suede,  (par 
Mr.  Arkenholz.)  Tom.  III.  p.  338,  &c. 

the 
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the  queen  dowager  both  curatrix  and  regent; 
of  which  many  inftances  occur  in  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sweden.  In  the 
want  of  a  formal  appointment,  the  laws  of 
prefcription  turn  the  fcale. 

By  thefe  are  determined  the  offices  of  the 
curator  and  administrator  in  limited  mo- 
narchies. When  neither  of  thefe  decide 
the  point,  the  right  of  nominating  the  cu- 
rator and  guardian  unquestionably  falls  to 
the  States  of  the  realm. 

SECT.    xxir. 

The  term  of  a  king's  minority  is  very  Major;ty  ^ 
different  in  the  feveral  fhtes  of  Europe.  Inkines> 
Germany,  the  emperor  is  of  age  on  entering 
into  his  eighteenth  year ;  the  electors,  on 
their  compleating  that  year  5  the  duke  of 
Saxony,  and  princes  of  Anhalt,  at  the  twen- 
ty-firSt ;  and  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
other  princes  of  the  empire  at  their  twenty- 
fifth  year,  agreeably  to  the  Roman  law  (n). 
The  kings  of  France  enter  on  their  majority 
at  their  fourteenth  year  j  thofe  of  Great  Britain 
at  the  end  of  their  eighteenth  j  thofe  of  Den- 
mark at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth ;  thofe 
of  Sweden  at  the  conclusion  of  their  twenty- 
firSt  year.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  law 
is  Silent  as  to  the  majority  ;  but   the  kings 

(«)  Petr.  de  Ludewig  de  state  Iegitima  puberum  et  majo- 
rum,  cap.  v. 

of 
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of  thofe  nations  appear  to  have  aiTumed  the 
fovereignty  at  the  beginning  of  their  four- 
teenth year.  In  other  European  kingdoms 
this  point  is  uncertain. 

SECT,     XXIII. 
£t«o°ff,th'      On  the  failure  of  the  reigning  family,  the 
e"!^aaionhe  ftates  of  the  realm  are  empowered  to   elect 
flmiie  r°)a'a  new  king.  The  Germans  having  ufed  this 
right  on  the  extinction   of  the  Carlovingian 
male  line,  Germany  has  ever  fince  remained 
an  elective  monarchy.     The  Swedes,    like- 
wife,  on  the  failure  of  the  royal  male  line 
in  the  year  1719,  and  1743,  availed  them- 
felves  of  the  fame  right. 

Accordingly,  on  a  conteft  between  the 
branches  of  the  royal  family,  the  ftates  of 
the  realm  have  decided  the  competition. 
This  was  the  procedure  of  the  French, 
when,  on  the  death  of  their  king  Charles 
IV.  both  Philip  de  Valois  and  Edward  III. 
king  of  England  laid  claim  to  the  monarchy, 
Martin  king  of  Arragon,  being  dead,  nine 
judges  were  appointed,  and  thofe  adjudged 
the  crown  to  Ferdinand  infant  of  Caltile  (p). 
The  parliament  of  England  in  the  year 
170 1,  provided,  that  on  the  extinction  of 
the  Stuart  line  in  the  perfon  of  queen  Anne, 

(p)  Mariana  en  la  hiiloria  general  deEfpanna,  Lib.  XX. 
c.  2,   3,  4.. 

the 
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the  electoral   houfe   of  Brunfwick  Lunen- 
burgh  mould  fit  on  the  throne. 

SECT.     XXIV. 

It  is  not  only  by  death  that  a  monarch's  Relation 
fovereignty  ceafes,  he  may  likewife  diveft  narchs. 
himfelf  of  it  by  voluntary  reiignation,  of 
which  the  European  monarchies  afford  fome 
fignal  inftances.  Lotharius  the  Roman  em- 
peror, the  kings  Alphonfo  IV.  of  Leon, 
Ramir  II.  of  Arragon,  Alphonfo  V.  of 
Portugal,  Charles  V.  Roman  emperor  and 
king  of  Spain,  John  Calimir  king  of  Po- 
land, Philip  V.  king  of  Spain,  Victor  Ama- 
deus  king  of  Sardinia,  voluntarily  defcended 
from  the  throne,  and  embraced  a  monaftic 
life,  or  lived  in  retirement.  Some  of  thefe 
princes  indeed,  repented  of  their  abdica- 
tion; but  only  Alphonfo  V.  and  Philip  V.  had 
the  good  fortune  to  recover  their  crown. 

SECT.     XXV. 

There  are  (till  more  inftances  of  unhappy  De  ofitioa 
fovereigns  violently  extruded  from  the  throne of  kin£J- 
by  a  formal  depofition.  This  was  the  fate 
of  the  emperors  Henry  IV.  Adolphus  of 
NarTau  and  Wenceflaus ;  of  Childeric  III. 
king  of  France  ;  of  Sancho  II.  and  Al- 
phonfo VI.  kings  of  Portugal  ;  together 
with  John  Lackland,    Edward  II.  Richard 

II. 
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II.  Henry  VI.  Charles  I.  and  James  II. 
kings  of  England.  In  Sweden  Magnus 
Smeck,  Eric  XIV.  and  Sigifmond;  in  Den- 
mark Chriftian  If.  and  even  in  Ruffia 
John  III.  and  Peter  II T.  were  depofed. 
Among  all  thefe  inftances  of  misfortune, 
that  of  Charles  L  king  of  England  is  with- 
out a  precedent  :  his  fubjefts  brought  him 
to  a  trial  as  a  malefactor,  and  put  him  to 
death  by  the  hand  of  an  executioner,  before 
his  own  palace. 

SECT.     XXVI. 

singular  The  moft  ancient  among  the  fovereign  fa- 
fune  if  the  milies  in  Europe  is  that  of  France,  having 
DanTft  roy-by  an  unparalleled  feries  of  profpsrity  held 
ai families,  the  throne  near  800  years,  in  an  uninter- 
rupted male  fucceilion.  From  the  fame 
houfe  are  defcended  the  kings  of  Portugal. 
It  was  for  fome  time  polTeiled  of  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Naples,  and  has  given  more  than 
one  king  to  Hungary  and  Poland.  The 
royal  family  of  Bourbon  at  prefent  fill 
three  of  the  European  thrones,  France, 
Spain,  and  Naples.  The  like  good  fortune 
has  attended  the  illuftrious  houfe  of  Olden- 
burg :  it  is  in  poifeiTion  of  the  two  crowns 
of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  to  which  in  time 
will  be  added  that  of  Ruflia,  in  the  perfon 
of  a  prince  ;  and  thus  the  fceptres  of  all  the 

three 
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three  northern   monarchies  will  be  in  its 
hands. 

Germany  has  now  the  honour  of  giving 
fovereigns  to  the  greater  part  of  Europe  ; 
thofe  of  Great  Britain,  Rufha,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Pruffia,  and  Hungary,  being  of 
German  extraction. 

SECT.     XXVII. 

The  higheft  title  of  the  European  mo-  Emperor 
narchs  are,  emperor  and  king.  Antiently" 
the  imperial  dignity  was  accounted  above 
that  of  king,  and  the  Orientals  entertain 
that  idea  of  it  to  this  day ;  but  in  Europe 
other  maxims  have  been  adopted,  and  kings 
allow  emperors  no  fuperiority  over  them. 
(q)  The  precedency  among  Chriftian  po- 
tentates is  indeed  allowed  to  the  Roman  em- 
peror, on  account  of  his  having  been  con- 
stantly in  poffeflion  of  that  ceremonial  ; 
but  no  honorary  distinction  is  paid  to  the 
emperor  of  RutHa. 

The  European  monarchs  and  other  fo- 
vereign  princes,  France  alone  excepted, 
bear  very  prolix  titles,  not  only  of  the 
countries  which  they  actually  pofTefs,  but 
likewife  often  of  fuch  as  do  not  at  all  be- 
long to  them.     This  is  done,    1 .  When  they 

(?)  Mofer's  European  Law  of  Nations  in  Peace,  B.  I.  c.  i. 
§.  5,  3.  and  c.  iii   §.  3,  4. 

Vol.  I.  I  have 
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have  a  right  to  the  reverfion  or  fucceffion  of 
certain  lands,  as  the  margraves  of  Branden- 
burg of  the  Franconian  line  to  Pruflia  and 
Silefia.  2.  When  they  lay  claim  to  certain 
flates,  as  France  to  Navarre;  and  3.  In  re- 
membrance of  former  rights  or  claims  ;  as 
the  kings  of  Sicily  and  the  former  dukes  of 
Lorrain,  now  grand  dukes  of  Tufcany,  bear 
the  title  of  kings  of  Jerufalem  ;  and  the 
dukes  of  Savoy  that  of  kings  of  Cyprus  *.  A 
particular  in  the  Portuguefe  title  is,  that 
trade  and  navigation  make  a  part  of  it. 

The  arms  of  the  European  flates  are  an- 
fwerable  to  the  titles  they  aflume. 

SECT.  XXVIII. 
Titles^  But  befides  thefe  titles  derived  from 
i«nti°ifg. *  countries,  fome  kings  bear  others,  conferred 
by  the  pope  on  themfelves  or  their  ances- 
tors, in  recompence  of  fome  eminent  Ser- 
vice done  to  the  church  or  religion.  Thus 
the  king  of  France  is  termed  the  Mod 
Chriftian  ;  the  king  of  Spain,  the  Catholic; 
the  king  of  England,  Defender  of  the 
Faith  -\- ;  the  kings  of  Portugal,  the  Mod 

*  Both  the  dukes  of  Lorrain  and  Savoy  ufed  to  place  the 
title  of  thefe  kingdoms  after  their  ducal  ftile  ;  but  fince  their 
becoming  crowned  heads,  Jerufalem  and  Cyprus  come  im- 
mediately after  their  fir  ft  royal  title. 

f  The  king  of  England  alone  bears  this  title  in  the  firft 
perfon,  and  among  his  other  titles  j  the  other  kings  com- 
monly ufe  theirs  in  the  third  perfon. 

2  Faith* 
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Faithful ;  and  the  king  of  Hungary,  the 
Apoftolic.  In  like  manner  were  beftowed 
on  the  Swifs,  the  title  of  Defenders  of 
the  Church  ;  and  on  John  Cafimir,  king  of 
Poland,  that  of  Orthodox  j  but  the  two 
lait  are  grown  obfolete. 

SECT.     XXIX. 

The  folemnities  of  an  European  king  or  s0iemnit;e» 

l  ~,  «  1  .  on  a  prince's 

emperor  s  accemon  to  the  throne  are  various,  amnion  w 

I, rt  i   •  r>  T"»  lne  throne. 

n  molt  monarchies,  as  Germany,  r  ranee, 

Great  Britain,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland, 

Hungary,    and  Ruffia,    they   are  anointed 

and   crowned   *.     In    Spain   and   Portugal 

kings  are  only  proclaimed,  and  the  ftates  of 

the  kingdom  do  homage  to  them.  In  Pruf- 

fia   and  Sardinia,  the   acceflion  of  the  new 

•  The  cuftom  of  kings  being  anointed  and  crowned  by 
fome  eminent  ecclefiaftic  is  of  Jewifh  origin  ;  and  it  is  ob- 
served, that  the  Eaftern  emperor  Juftin  the  Younger,  fuccef- 
for  to  Juftin  the  Great,  was  the  firil  who  had  himfelf  crowned 
by  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople.  See  Seldea's  Titles  of 
Honours,  P.  I.  c.  viii.  p.  174.  Pepin  king  of  France  was 
crowned  by  Boniface,  archbilhop  of  Mentz,  and  anointed 
with  confecrated  oil  ;  and  this  ceremony  has  ever  fince  been 
conftantly  obferved.  Mezeray  Abrege  Chronol.de  PHift.de 
France,  Tom.  I.  p.  141.  There  was  anciently  a  difference 
between  the  Imperial  and  Regal  crowns,  the  former  being 
clofe  and  the  others  open,  till  Francis  I.  king  of  France, 
made  ufe  of  a  clofe  crown,  in  order  to  be  on  a  footing  with 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  which  he  has  been  imitated  by 
his  fuccefTors  and  other  princes.  In  Portugal,  king  Sebaftiaa 
was  the  firft  who  made  ufe  of  a  clofe  crown  ;  and  the  Portu- 
guefe  hiftorians  found  this  very  high  ai  an  att  of  great  mag- 
nanimity. 

I  2  king 
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king  is  fignified  to   the   fubjecls  by  public 
writs,  requiring  the  ufual  homage. 

SECT.     XXX. 

K<wftoia.  The  houfhold  of  emperors  and  kings,  and 
even  of  other  princes,  is  very  numerous  and 
fplendid  ;  all  courts  having  certain  high  of- 
ficers, with  each  his  appointed  department, 
in  which  he  is  to  fee  that  every  thing  be 
done  in  the  greateft  order  and  decorum. 
The  principal  of  thefe  court-officers  are  the 
high-iteward,  the  grand-marfhal,  the  great- 
chamberlain,  the  great  cup-bearer,  and  the 
matter  of  the  horfe,  6cc.  and  in  Catholic 
courts  there  is  likewife  the  great-almoner. 
Under  thefe  are  many  inferior  officers, 
who  receive  orders  from  them.  Thus  among 
the  feveral  officers  at  court,  there  is  a  gra- 
dual dependency  ;  and  this  conflitutes  the 
regular  tranfa&ion  of  all  public  bufinefs. 

SECT.     XXXI. 

Ord«rs  of         Orders  of  knighthood   are   likewife    ac- 
knrghuiood.  C0lHlteci   necefTary  to  the  pomp  and  dignity 

of  a  court  ;  and  accordingly  obtain  in  men: 
courts  of  Europe,  which  are  in  fome  meafure 

Stuclc  o'er  with  titles,  and  hung  round  with  firings  (r). 

Thefe  orders  are  companies  of  kings,  princes, 
and  nobles,  under  a  grand  mailer,  (who  is 

(>•)  Pope's  Efijy  on  Man,  Epift  IV.  v.  195. 

always 
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always  the  king  or  fovereign  of  the  country) 
bound  to  lbme  particular  duties  *,  and 
by  way  of  distinction  and  pre-eminence  wear 
certain  marks  of  honour  on  their  apparel  -, 
they  are  purely  honorary,  having  no  fa- 
lary  or  income  annexed  to  them,  except 
the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  in  France. 

SECT.     XXXII. 
Among  the  excellencies  of  Europe  above  chnftiamij 
the  other  three  parts  of  the  world,  we  rauft  ientPreiigio?» 
not  omit  the  Chriftian  religion,  as  obtaining in 
in   far  the  greater  part.     Mahometanifm  is 
limited    to   Turkey,    Judaifm    is   tolerated 
only  in  fome   countries,  and   of  Paganifm 
there    are    only    a  few    miferable    remains 
among  the  North-Laplanders  andSamoiedes. 

SECT.     XXXIII. 

Many  have  been   the   viciffitudes  which  Three  prin- 
Chriftianity  has  undergone.     It   no  fooner  ous parties 
began    to   fpread,  than    Arianifm    arofe   in'" 
oppofition  to  the  orthodox  or  true  believers. 

*  Article  VIII.  of  the  laws  of  the  Order  of  the  Elephant, 
runs  thus :  "  Unufquifque  qui  in  nobiliffimum  nunc  ordi- 
nem  admittitur,  pro  ordmis  Domini  Dania:  et  Norvcgige  regi.*, 
j  iribus  majeftatis,  gloria  fe  regnis  propugnet,  verbi  Dei  mi- 
tiillros  veramque  evangelicam  teligioncm  defendar,  pauperes 
viduas  et  orphanos  protegat,  &c."  Vid.  Statuta  Ordinis  Ele- 
phant, in  Leibnit.  Cod.  J.  G.  Diplom.  Mantiff.  Part  II  p. 
63  Of  the  like  import  is  Article  II.  of  the  laws  of  the 
Dansbrog  order,  ib.  p.  72. 

I   7  Thefe, 
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Thefe,  through  the  jealoufy  of  the  bi- 
fhops  of  Conftantinople  and  Rome,  and  in 
the  feventh  century,  became  divided  into 
two  parties,  the  Greek,  and  Latin  churches. 
In  the  latter  another  divifion  was  occafioned 
in  thefixteenth  century  by  the  Reformation, 
which  gave  birth  to  Lutheranifm,  Calvi- 
nifm,  and  the  Church  of  England.  The 
three  laft  are  included  under  the  common 
name  of  Proteftants  :  and  thus  is  Chriftia-* 
nity  in  Europe  divided  into  three  feels,  or 
religious  parties,  the  Roman,  the  Greek, 
and  the  Proteflant. 

SECT.  XXXIV. 
The  creek  The  Greek  is  the  eftablifhed  religion  in 
Rnffia,  and  tolerated  in  Turkey,  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  and  Tranfilvania.  The  fpi- 
ritual  head  is  the  patriarch  of  Conftantino- 
ple. But  in  the  year  1587,  he  loft  his  au- 
thority over  Ruflia ;  Czar  Feodor  Ivano- 
v/its  instituting  a  patriarch  of  Mofcow  (j)  ; 
fo  that,  at  prefent,  it  is  only  the  Greek 
Chriftians  within  the  Turkim  dominions, 
who  acknowledge  the  fupremacy  of  the  pa- 
triarch of  Conftantinople;  and  as  to  his  dig- 
nity, that  abfolutely  depends  on  the  fultan's, 
or  grand  vizir's  favour. 

(0  G.T.  Meieri  Iliil.  Rclig.  cap.  v-  led.  16,  17.  p.  229, 
230. 

SECT. 


church. 
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SECT.     XXXV. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  prevails  in  church  •; 
Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  France,  Hungary, 
Poland,  the  Auftrian-Netherlands,  part  of 
Germany,  Swifierland,  and  Tranfilvania. 
It  is  tolerated  in  the  United  Provinces,  Den- 
mark, Pruflia,  Ruflia,  and  Turkey;  likewife 
in  England  and  Ireland  ■j-,  but  not  with  the 
exercife  of  public  worfhip. 

The  head  of  the  Roman  Catholick  church 
is  the  pope,  or  bimop  of  Rome,  who,  un- 
der the  humble  flile  of  !«  fervant  of  God's  fer- 
vants,"  has  ufurped  the  exalted  dignity  of  a 
divine  vicegerent,  and  exercifes  a  regal  pre- 
rogative. He  is  the  fole  and  fupreme  judge 
'  in  matters  of  faith,  and  his  jurifdiclion  com- 
prehends all  ecclefiaftics,  whofe  perfons  no 
civil  power,  under  penalty  of  excommuni- 
cation, can  lay  hands  on  (t).  Farther,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  his  politics,  the 
church  conftitutes  one  large  general  flate,  of 
which  the  temporal  ftates  are  but  parts,  and 
fubject  to  his  fupremacy,  which  he  flrength- 
ens  in  fome  European  monarchies,  making 
them  in  great  meafure  tributary  to  him  (#.) 

+  In  thefe  kingdoms  it  is  not  tolerated  by  law;  the  moil 
that  can  be  faid  is,  that  the  law  is  rot  put  in  execution 
againft  thofe  who  profefs  it.   The  Tranfl. 

(/)  C.  2.  X-  de  foro  comp.  c.  xxix.   X.  de  Sent,  excom. 

(a)  Ludewig.  Jur.  Feudor.  cap.  XI.  Quscit.  2.  p.  572,  feq. 

I  4  And 
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And  though  his  lofs  in  Europe  by  the  Re- 
formation be  not  inconfiderable,  yet  have 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  by  arms,  and 
their  miffionaries  by  preaching,  made  fuch 
extenfive  conquefls  for  him  in  the  Eaft  and 
Weft-Indies,  as  have  amply  compenfated 
for  his  European  lories,  his  dominion  being 
fpread  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth. 

SECT.     XXXVI. 

Supports  of  This  fpiritual  fovereignty  {lands  on  fuch 
church™"  fure  foundations,  and  is  fo  well  ftrength- 
ened,  that  nothing  feems  of  fufficient  power 
to  overthrow  it.  Its  main  pillars  are  the 
Inquifition,  which,  at  rirft,  was  only  a  tem- 
porary tribunal  (at),  for  fuppreffing  the  Wal- 
denfes  and  other  heretics ;  but  has  fince 
been  made  conftant  and  perpetual  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  Fvome,  &c.  for  the  punifhment 
and  extirpation  of  all  who  depart  from  the 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  church  (y).  The 
numberlefs  order  of  monks  fcattered  over 
the  whole  world,  are  likewiie  very  inftru- 
mental  in  fupporting  the  Pope  -,  but 
among  them  all,  the  Jefuits,  being  by  a  parti- 
cular vow  devoted  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  have 
done    him   the   bell  fervice.     This    order, 

fx)  Mcmoiies  Hiftoriques   pour  fcrvir  a  1'Hiiloirc  des  In- 
cprit'ons,   Llvf.  II.  c.  ii.  54. 
Ibiii   c.  v.  p.  <o6,  107. 

how- 
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however,  after  attaining  to  very  extraordi- 
nary power  and  opulence,  has  lately  fuf- 
fered  a  violent  fhock,  being  fupprefTed  in 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

SECT.     XXXVII. 

The  religious  orders  of  knighthood  were  Spjr;tualor. 
in  former  times  a  powerful  fupport  of  the  knLhthood 
papal  dominions,  being  by  their  original  JJ""^ 
inftitution,  bound  to  defend  and  propagate  of  religion. 
the  ChrifUan  religion  by  the  fword.  The 
principal  of  thefe  were  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerufalem,  the  Templars,  and  the 
Teutonic  knights,  who  were  inftituted  in  Pa- 
leftine,  at  the  time  of  the  Croifades.  The 
firft,who  were  called  Knights  of  Malta,  from 
the  ifland  of  Malta,  which  Charles  V.  gave 
them  for  their  refidence,  are  pofTefTed  of 
very  large  eftates  in  Spain,  Portugal,  France, 
and  Germany ;  and  their  grand  mafter  is 
by  the  European  potentates  confidered  as  an 
independent  prince  (z.)  This  order  is  the 
only  one,  which  continues  adting  up  to  its 
capital  vow,  being  continually  at  war  with 
the  Turks  and  African  pirates.  It  is  long 
fince  the  prodigious  wealth  and  licentiouf- 
nefs  of  the  Knights  Templars  brought  their 
order    to    a   period,    attended   with    many 

(z)  Helyot's   Hiftory  of  the  rooruftic  and   military  or- 
ders. 

6  fhock- 
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fnocking  executions  (a).  The  Teutonic 
Knights,  who  at  firft  were  called  Mariani 
and  Cruciferi,  had  conquered  Pruffia,  which 
they  loft  in  their  wars  with  Poland,  as  they 
have  by  other  accidents  been  deprived  of 
many  of  their  eftates  in  Italy,  Lorrain,  and 
the  United-Netherlands  (b.)  The  head  of 
this  order  is  filled  the  Teutonic  Grand  Maf- 
ter,  and  has  a  feat  and  vote  at  the  German 
diets  among  the  ecclefiaftical  princes.  The 
Brothers  of  the  Sword,  or  Sword-Bearers, 
who  had  made  themfelves  mafters  of  Livo- 
nia and  Courland,  and  eftablifhed  Chriftianity 
there,  have  been  involved  in  the  lofs  of  thofe 
countries  (c).  But  the  Spanifh  religious 
orders  of  St.  Jago,  Calatrava,  Alcantara, 
Montefa,  and  thofe  in  Portugal  of  Chrift 
and  Avis,  fubfift  to  this  very  day. 

SECT.     XXXVIIL 

rratefcat*  The  ftate  of  the  Proteftant  religion  is  not 
in  equal  profperity  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic. Inftead  of  being  properly  united,  it  is 
fplit,  and  not  without  an  acrimony  equally 

(a)  Nic  Gurtleri  Hift.  Templarior.  $  4,  26,  43,  126,  &c. 
Afta  quaedam  ad  condemnationem  ordinis  Templariorum 
pertinentia  in  Leibnitii  Cod.  J.  G.  biplom.  Mantifl'.  II. 
N*.  V.  VI.  VII.  p.  76,  &c. 

(l>)  Greg.  Rivii  (Ge.  Burch  Lauterback)  Monaft.  Hift. 
Occid.  cap.  Ixxvii.  p.  117,  &c. 

(c)  Conr.  Sam.  Schurzfleifch.  DilT.  de  Ordine  Enilfero- 
rum,  §■  5.  &  fe<j. 

unbe- 
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unbecoming  and  detrimental,  into  three 
principal  branches ;  Lutheranifm,  Calvi- 
nifm,  and  the  Church  of  England. 

Lutheranifm  prevails  in  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Pruffia,  Livonia,  Courland, 
and  part  of  Germany  and  Tranfilvania.  It 
is  tolerated  in  England,  the  United-Nether- 
lands and  Ruffia,  and  in  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary ;  but  in  the  two  laft  countries,  not 
without  many  oppreffions. 

Calvinifm  is  eftablifhed  in  the  United-  . 
Netherlands,  in  Scotland,  part  of  Germany, 
SwifTerland,  and  Tranfilvania.  It  is  tole- 
rated in  England,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Ruffia,  Poland,  and  Hungary;  but  in  the 
two  laft  countries  very  much  opprefTed  ;  and 
in  France,  where  it  has  great  numbers  of 
fecret  votaries,  it  is  under  a  downright  perfe- 
ction. 

The  Church  of  England,  which  is  alfo 
called  the  High  and  Epifcopal  Church,  is 
eftablifhed  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  to- 
lerated in  Scotland.  The  Englifh  have 
likewife  the  free  exei  cife  of  religion  in  many 
foreign  parts,  where  they  are  fettled  on  ac- 
count of  trade. 

Since    the  Reformation,    it   has   been    a  wither 
Handing    maxim  in    the   papal    policy,     to  SUSS 
weaken,  and,   if  poffible,  fupprefs  the  Pro-  t^tPntt{' 
teftants.     Such  procedures   have  frequently  ^^« 

given 
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given  rile  to  commotions  and  wars ;  fo  that 
religion  makes  a  confiderable  article  in  the 
political  (fate  of  Europe.    For  two  oppofite 
parties  having  fprung  from  it,  the  queftion 
is,  Which  of  the  two,  Catholicifm  or  Pro- 
teftantifm,  is  the  flronger  ?  or  rather,  Whe- 
ther the  latter  has   ftrength  enough  to  de- 
fend itfelf  againft  the  former  ?  On  compar- 
ing the   power   on  both  fides,  we  find  the 
emperor  and   the  greater  part  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  the  kings   of  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Poland,  Hungary,  Sardinia,  Sicily, 
and  the  Pope,  together  with  all  Italy,  and  part 
of  Swifferland,  to  be  Catholics  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Proteftant  fide  has  the  kings 
of  Great  Britain,  Pruffia,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, the  United-Netherlands,  with   a  part 
of  Germany  and  Swifierland.     Thus  with 
regard  to  number  and  extent  of  countries, 
the  former  are  by  much  the  ftrongeft.    And 
another  no  fmall  advantage  is,  their  having 
a  general  head,  which  keeps  them  united, 
and  directs   their  conduct  to  the  advantage 
of    the    religion    they    profefs  5     whereas 
among  the  latter  there  is  little  union,  or  at 
lean1  not  that  union  which  mould  be,  even 
on  a  political  confideration.     Notwithstand- 
ing thefe  circumilance?,  a  writer  very  intel- 
ligent   in   thefe  matters    affirms,    that  the 
proteftant  ilates,  being  very  populous,  and 

many 
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many  of  themlikewife  opulent  and  powerful, 
are  a  match  for  their  adveriaries  (d.)  This 
indeed  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  lafl  war, 
where  the  greatefl  potentates  of  the  two  re- 
ligions were  oppofed  to  each  other.  Ruffia 
gave  the  former  a  great  overpoize  -,  for,  on 
its  relinquishing  that  party,  the  fcale  im- 
mediately turned  to  the  other  fide. 

SECT.     XXXIX. 

It   is   a  frequent  queftion,   Whether  the  whether 
Protectant   or  Roman  Catholic   religion  be  wp^a-* 
mod  beneficial  to  a  nation  ?  On  coniidering  bf^ft^T 
that  the  Romifli   religion  exempts  the  ec~ g^atUMU* 
clefiaftics  from   the  jurifdiclion  of  the  ma- 
giftracy,  and  makes   them  dependent   on  a 
foreign  power,  the  confequence  of  which 
is  a  ftate  within  a  ftate  ;  that  it  fubjects  the 
flate  itfelf  to  fuch   foreign  power,  and  by 
excommunication  and  the  depofition  of  ru- 
lers, which   it   has   afTumed,  confounds  all 
proper  diftinction ;  and  farther,  that  it  does 
violence  to  conference  and  natural  freedom  ; 
and  by  fuch  a  fyftem,  together  with  the  ce- 
libacy of  the  clergy  and  the  monaftic  life, 
hinders  the  peopling  of  countries  (<?);  and 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Proteftant  reli- 
cs See  the  Prefent  State  of  Europe,  by  Dr.  Campbell, 
c.  ii. 
{<)  Ibid. 

gion 
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gion  teaches  and  praetifes  the  contrary  of 
fuch  abufes  -,  all  this,  I  fay,  confidered,  th« 
queftion  decides  itfelf. 

SECT.     XL. 

state  of  the  Mcft  countries  of  Europe,  and  particu- 
late!'"  larly  the  northern,  owe  the  introducement 
of  Sciences  to  the  Chriftian  religion.  They 
are  at  prefent  fpread  throughout  all  our 
part  of  the  world  where  Chriftian ity  pre- 
vails -,  but  their  profperity  is  not  in  all 
countries  alike.  For  among  the  higher 
Sciences,  as  they  are  termed,  icholaftic  phi- 
lofophy  and  divinity  are  frill  predominant  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  countries,  through  the 
reftraint  laid  on  freedom  of  thinking  and 
writing;    whereas    both    thefe    ftudies    are 

o 

almoft   exploded    every  where  among   the 
protectants. 

Civilians  in  mofr.  European  countries  ufed 
formerly  to  make  the  explanation  of  the  Ro- 
man and  papal  laws  their  chief  bufmefs  ; 
but  of  late  they  have  applied  themfelves  to 
the  national  laws  and  the  nobler  parts  of 
jurifprudence,  the  law  of  nature  and  of  na- 
tions, and  the  public  and  municipal  fyflem 
of  Laws  *. 

•  Vattel's  Law  of  Nations,  B.  I.  ch.  xii.  §.  143,  157. 

Phvfic 
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Phyfic  was  firfl:  brought  into  Spain  by  the 
Arabs,  who  blended  aftrology  with  it  *  j  and 
from  Spain  it  was  farther  propagated  over 
Europe.  It  is  at  prefent  greatly  improved, 
•which  is  owing  to  the  many  modern  difco- 
veries  made  in  natural  philofophy,  botany, 
chemiftry,  and  anatomy. 

SECT.     XLI. 
On  the  overthrow  of  the  weftern  Roman  of  polite 

...  .  r     r  .  literature  ia 

empire  by  the  irruption  or  foreign  nations,  particular. 
polite  literature  and  the  fine  arts  became 
totally  loft  amidft  the  ignorance  and  barba- 
rifm,  with  which  Italy  and  the  other  Roman 
provinces  were  overwhelmed.  The  fubfe- 
quent  times  afford  nothing  but  very  rude 
productions  of  hiftory  and  poetry.  This  vi- 
tiated and  ignorant  period  invented  a  new 
kind  of  compofition,  in  the  fcheme  and 
ground-work  not  unlike  Epic  poems,  full 
of  love-adventures  and  feats  of  arms ;  and 
heightened,  by  way  of  embellidiment,  with 
the  moft  incredible  and  abfurd  circum- 
ftances.     Thefe  writings  were  called   Ro- origin  of 

0  Romance*. 

*  The  antient  Arabian  and  Jewifh  phyficians  ufed,  in  dan- 
gerous cafes,  to  call  in  the  ftars  to  the  help  of  their  arc  ;  of 
which  the  Spanilh  hiftories  give  a  very  remarkable  ioftance 
of  king  John  II.  of  Arragon,  in  the  operation  which  he  un- 
derwent for  a  cataraft.  Mariana's  Hiftory  of  Spain,  Lib. 
XXIIL  c.  xii. 

mances ; 
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mances  *  ;  and  for  a  long  time  prevailed,  to 
the  great  injury  of  tafte  in  Epic  poetry  j 
of  which  Ariofto,  in  his  Orlando  Furiofo, 
together  with  many  other  Italians,  are  fa- 
mous inftances.  It  is,  however,  the  honour 
of  Italy  to  have  firft  reftored  Literature 
according  to  the  models  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  So  good  an  example  was  gradu- 
ally followed  by  the  other  European  nati- 
ons; fo  that,  at  prefent,  they  all  afford  men 
of  parts,  and  ingenious  productions  in 
every  country. 

The  Italians  likewife  formed  the  gene- 
ral tafte  in  Muiic  ;  raoit  countries  in  Europe 
having  adopted  their  fyftem. 

SECT.     XLII. 

univerfities.  On  tne  reftoration  of  learning,  many 
universities  and  inferior  fchools  were 
erected  in  all  European  countries  :  the 
number  only  of  the  former  amounts   to  an 

•  Romances,  which,  at  firft,  were  fhort  poems,  the  cele- 
brated Huet  in  his  Traite  de  l'Origine  des  Romans,  p.  140, 
141.  has  (hewn  to  derive  their  original  from  Provence  ;  and 
not  compofed  in  Latin  as  works  of  erudition,  but  in  the  com- 
mon Provencal  tongue.  This  was  a  compound  of  feveral 
languages,  in  which,  however,  the  Latin  predominated,  and 
was  called  Romance,  as  the  common  Spanifh  is  at  prefent  ; 
and  thus  Romance  comes  to  be  the  general  appellation  for 
fuch  poems  and  books  which  the  Spaniards  call  Romances, 
the  Italians  Romanzi,  and  the  French  Romans.  See  Huet. 
p.  »34»  '35- 

hundred 
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hundred  and  thirty  (f).  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  have  the  moft.  They  dif- 
fer greatly  in  their  conftitution,  efpecially 
the  Proteftant  and  Roman  Catholic  :  the 
former  enjoying  a  much  greater  liberty  of 
fpeaking  and  writing,  carried  fcience  to  a 
higher  degree  of  improvement  than  the 
latter. 

SECT.     XLIII. 

In  every  part  of  Europe,  except  Poland,  ^™_e' 
there   are,    befides  univerfities,    academies, ties  of  fti- 

ences. 

and  fcientifical  focieties,  which  have  en- 
riched mathematics,  natural  philofophy, 
phyfic,  and  other  fciences,  with  many  new 
difcoveries,  and  thus  greatly  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  the  learned  world ;  as  the  Me- 
moirs publifhed  by  them  glorioufly  prove. 
Some,  as  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
and  others  in  France  -,  thofe  of  Peterfburg 
and  Berlin,  together  with  the  Royal  Society 
at  Gottingen;  annually  propofe  certain  ques- 
tions to  all  the  learned  in  Europe  ;  and  the 
beft  anfwer  is  honoured  with  a  prize,  which 
is  ufually  a  gold  medal  of  no  fmall  value. 

(/)  Many  curious  particulars  relating  to  Univerfities  are 
to  be  found  in  Pfeffingeri  Corp.  Jur.  Publ.  Tom.  IV.  Lib. 
iv.  Tit.  x.  p.  709,  715.  with  a  lift  of  the  principal  acade- 
mies in  Europe,  p.  716,  729. 

Vol.  I.  K  SECT, 
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SECT.     XLIV. 

Painting,  fculpture,  and  architecture, 
which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  carried 
to  great  perfection,  funk  with  the  Weil- 
em  empire ;  and  the  middle  ages  are  mo- 
numents of  the  vicious  tafte  which  then 
prevailed  in  thofe  arts.  The  Italians  again 
led  the  way  to  a  happy  imitation  of  the 
antients,  and  the  revival  of  all  the  exqui- 
fitenefs  of  their  performances;  and  long  have 
they  maintained  their  fuperiority  in  thofe  arts, 
which,  to  this  day,  are  more  in  vogue 
among  them  than  in  other  countries.  Italy 
and  France  have  produced  the  beft  mafters 
in  fculpture  ;  Italy,  France,  and  England, 
have  had  their  eminent  geniufes  in  archi- 
tecture ;  and  many  Germans,  Dutch,  and 
Flemings,  have  made  a  figure  among  the 
celebrated  painters. 

The  laft  mentioned  art  is  divided  into 
three  fchools,  or  into  a  threefold  tafte  and 
ftile  in  painting;  namely,  the  Italian,  Fle- 
mish (g),  and  French.  The  antients  ufed 
only  water-colours,  till  John  Von  Brugge, 
or,  as  he  is  called  by  others,  John  Von  Eyck, 
found  out  the  art  of  painting  in  oil,  (/6)  to 


(g )  Memoires  de  Trevoux,  Juin  1762.  p.  228. 
(£)  Ibid.  p.  226, 


which, 
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which,  however,  the  Englifh  lay  claim  (/). 
Among  the  fine  arts  may  likewife  be 
reckoned  engraving,  which  is  almoft  of  the 
fame  date  as  printing,  tho'  cutting  figures 
in  wood  was  practifed  long  before  (/£). 

For  the  improvement  of  painting,  fculp- 
ture,  and  architecture,  particular  academies 
have  been  erected  in  Italy  and  France,  and 
lately  in  Spain. 

SECT.     XLV. 

The  general  advancement  of  the  fci-pr;nt;ng 
ences,  is,  among  other  circumftances,  tolling.0'"" 
be  attributed  to  printing,  and  its  confequence 
bookfelling.  This  is  a  very  great  conve- 
niency  to  the  learned,  affording  them  an 
eafy  method  of  publifhing  their  works  and 
to  advantage. 

Printing  and  bookfelling  have  likewife  Libraries, 
promoted  the  founding  of  large  public  li- 
braries, which,  in  reality,  are  the  treafures 
of  the  Republic  of  Letters,  where  the  ac- 
cefs  to  them  is  open.  The  Vatican  li- 
brary at  Rome,  that  of  the  French  king  at 
Paris,  and  that  of  the  emperor  at  Vienna, 

(»')  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England,  collected  by  George 
Venue,  and  publifhed  by  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  Vol.  I.  c.  2„ 

(£)  Differtation  fur  l'Origine  et  les  Progres  de  l'Art  de 
graver  en  Bois,  par  Mr.  Fournier  le  Jeune,  a  Paris,  1758". 
VIII.  See  Journal  des  Sc^vans,  May  1748.  p.  281,  &c. 

K  2  are 
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are  accounted  the  largeft  and  moil  valuable 
in  Europe  (/). 
Monthly         The    literary    monthly     journals     make 

Writings.  3  j     ■ 

known  what  books  are  publiflied,  together 
with  their  contents  j  and  thus  mull  be 
clali'ed  among  the  beneficial  inventions, 
which  contribute  both  to  the  improvement 
of  knowledge,  and  the  conveniency  of  the 
learned  *. 

SECT.     XLVI. 

TheRo-         Though  all  ftates   in  Europe  have  their 

man  and  °  i  i   •  i 

canon  law.  own  laws,  yet  iince  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  Roman  law  has  been  introduced  into  ma- 
ny ;  and  in  cafes  where  the  laws  of  the  land 
•are  not  decifive,  it  is  the  flandard  of  juftice 
in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Ger- 
many, and  the  Low  Countries  (m.)  Next  to 
the  Roman  law,  the  papal  has  likewife, 
as  celebrated  for  equity,  been  adopted  al- 
moh:  over  all  Europe,  and  particularly  in 
judicial  proceedings.  In  fpiritual  and  ec- 
clefiafticalcaufes  it  obtains  even  in  many  Pro- 
teflant  countries  (/;.)     Thefe  foreign  laws, 

(/)  Keyfler's  Travels,  Letter  LXXXIF.  Our  author  feems 
to  have  forgot  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford.  T. 

*  The  inventor  of  thefe  periodical  pieces  was  Dennis 
Sallo,  who  began  with  the  Journal  dcs  Scavans,  1664.  See 
Raynal.  Anecdotes  Literaires,  Art.  Sallo. 

(m)  Arthur  Duck  de  Ufu  ft  Authoritate  Juris  Civilis  Ro- 
manor.  in  Dominiis  printipum  Chriftianor.  Lib.  II.  c.  9-^*2. 

(.7)  Id.  Lib.  I.  c.  7. 

how- 
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however,  are  productive  of  great  inconveni- 
encies,  both  on  account  of  the  language  in 
which  thev  are  written,  and  the  labour  and 
time  in  learning  them,  not  to  mention  their 
lengthening  of  fuits ;  fo  that  it  is  much  to  be 
wimed  they  were  totally  laid  afide,  and  the 
common  laws  amended,  as  Frederic  II.  king 
of  Pruffia  has  done,  to  the  great  happinefs  of 
his  dominions. 

SECT.     XL  VII. 

Several  cuftoms  gradually  arofe  among  l3w  of  m, 
the  Chriftian  nations  in  Europe,  which,  /op™"1 
by  tacit  content,  were  admitted  as  the 
rule  of  their  behaviour  in  war  and  peace  ; 
and  in  confequence  of  which,  more  mode- 
ration and  humanity  was  obferved  in  the 
former,  and  in  the  latter  more  civility  and 
decorum,  than  among  the  people  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Thefe  ufages  collec- 
tively are  called  the.  European  lav/  of  na- 
tions, a  happy  confequence  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Chriftian  religion  and  the  fci- 
ences.  The  reality  of  this  law  of  nations 
is  unqucftionable,  but  this  noble  part  of 
jurifprudence  has  hitherto  had  but  little 
culture  bellowed  on  it  *. 

*  The  newcft  anJ  moil  ufefu!  works  on  this  fu^jecl  are 
Counfellor  Mofer's  Maxims  of  the  Law  of  Nations  in  Time 
of  Peace  ;  Maxims  of  the  European  Law  of  Nations  in  War  ; 
and  Mr.  Acken wall's Primse  Lines;  Juris  Gentium  Pfa&ici. 

K  3  Europe, 
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£r?o£eH"  Europe,  fince  the  beginning  of  the  fix- 
in  Europe,  teenth  century,  has  been  harrafTed  with 
long  and  expenfive  wars  ;  fo  that  this  pe- 
riod affords  but  few  years  of  general 
peace  +.  This  has  occasioned  ftanding  ar- 
mies. Thofe  of  Lewis  XIV.  far  exceeded 
all  that  had  been  feen  before ;  and  this  laid 
the  other  liates  under  a  neceffity  of  aug- 
menting theirs :  hence  the  military  eftabliih- 
ment  of  Europe  is  now  increaied  to  the 
enormous  number  of  a  million  and  a  half, 
J  and  this  exclusive  of  the  fea-forces. 

f  From  the  year  1600  to  1756,  Europe  has  been  the 
fcene  of  forty  confiderable  wars ;  whereas  during  the  fame 
fpace  cf  time  only  three  have  happened  in  Afia.  Voltaire's 
Hiftory  of  the  War  of  1741. 

X  According  to  M.  Bufching's  Introduction,  &c.  the  Eu- 
ropean regular  forces  in  time  of  peace  are  as  follow  : 

The  Ottoman  Port                    — —  300,000 

Ruffia                                ■                —  250,000 

The  Houfe  of  Auftria                —      -   ■  200,000 

France                  -                          —  160,000 

King  of  Pruffia                  —             —  146,000 

The  other  States  of  Germany             —  130,000 

Spain                 —                    —  70,000 

Denmark                 —                     —  59,000 

Sweden                 —                  —  48,000 

United  Netherlands             •  40,000 

Great  Britain                 —                   —  30,000 

The  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies          ■  30,000 

Venice                 —                     ■  28,000 

Poland                 —  24,000 

King  of  Sardinia                  —               —  15,000 

The  other  Italian  States         —             —  15,000 

Portugal                 ■                         ___  14,000 

Total     1,559,000 

By  this  lift  above  a  hundredth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
rope are  foldiers. 

The 
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The  many  wars,  and  formidable  armies, 
have,  however,  produced  great  improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  war  and  military  func- 
tions. Thefe  mufl  principally  be  afcribed  to 
French  invention,  as  clearly  appears  from 
the  many  French  words  in  gunnery  and  mi- 
litary architecture  :  even  the  very  titles  of 
the  military  officers,  from  the  higheft  to  the 
lowed,  are  French. 

Theflrength  of  a  government  chiefly  (hew- 
ing itfelf  in  war,  the  proportion  of  European 
dates  relatively  to  their  actual  force,  is  to 
be  judged  of  by  its  military  figure.  Baron 
Bielfeid  divides  them  into  four  claffes.  The 
firfl  are,  thofe  which  with  a  large  land  and  na- 
val force,  have  alfo  a  fufficiency  of  money; 
and  thefe  can  maintain  a  war  on  their  own 
bottom,  without  any  foreign  affiftance  or  alli- 
ance. Thefe,  which  he  terms  flates  of  the 
firfl  magnitude,  are  only  France  and  Great 
Britain.  To  the  fecond  clafs  belong  thofe 
flates  which  in  themfelves  are  ftrong,  but 
without  all  the  beforementioned  advantages; 
and  in  their  wars,  efpecially  if  unfortunate 
and  of  any  length,  (land  in  need  of  alliances 
and  pecuniary  fuccours  :  fuch  are  the  houfe 
of  Auflria,  Ruffia,  Pruffia,  and  Spain.  The 
third  clafs  is  compofed  of  flates  which  are 
not  able  to  engage  in  a  war,  but  as  parties 
in  a  very  powerful  alliance,  and  for  a 
K  4  fob- 
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fubfidy  furnifh  auxiliaries,  whom  they  can- 
not maintain  in  time  of  peace  -,  in  fine, 
whole  territories  are  too  fmall,  and  deficient 
in  revenues  or  inhabitants.  Among  thefe 
he  claries  Portugal,  Sardinia,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark *,  Sicily  and  the  United  Provinces. 
In  thefe  three  claries  are  comprehended  the 
great  European  powers.  In  the  fourth,  he 
places  all  the  other  Hates  in  Europe  which, 
of  themfelve?,  are  utterly  incapable  of  un- 
dertaking any  thing,  or  have  no  immedi- 
ate fhare  in  the  great  tranfaclions  j  and  thefe 
he  calls  the  Petty  States  (o.) 

SECT.     XLVIII. 


Maritime 


Moil:   European  flates   confining  on  the 
powers  in    fe3j  this  fituation,  and   the  trade  and    na- 

Europe.  L  .  r  • 

vigation  arifing  from  it,  have  made  them 
maritime  powers  :  thefe  are  Portugal,  Spain, 
France,  Great  Britain,  the  United  Nether- 
lands, Denmark,  Sweden,  Rufiia,  the  Port, 
Venice,  Genoa,  and  the  Knights  of  Malta  ; 
but  the  precedency  fo  far  belongs  to 
Great  Britain,  that  its  prefent  navy  is  ref- 
pecled  by  all  Europe.  In  the  lail  century, 
that  of  the  Dutch  came  pretty  near  it ;  and 

*  Denmark,  however,  I  fliould  be  for  ranking  in  the  fe- 
cor.d  claf?,  on  account  of  its  great  trade  and  marine. 

(c)  Infritutions  Politique?,  par  M.  le  Baron  de  Biclfeld. 
Tom.  11.  ch.  iv,  §.  14. 

never 
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never  were  larger  fleets  feen  than  in  the 
wars  between  thofe  two  powerful  rivals. 
On  this  account  it  is,  that  they  are,  by- 
way of  preference,  termed  the  Maritime 
Powers  ;  but  the  latter  is  at  prefent  fo  fmall, 
as  fcarce  to  be  compared  with  the  former. 

The  Dutch  /hipping  employed  in  trade  is 
very  confiderable  ;  and  falls  very  little,  if 
any  thing,  fhort  of  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Thefe  two  ftates  have  more  merchant-mips 
at  fea,  than  all  the  reft  of  Europe  put  to- 
gether*. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Europe 
faw  a  new  maritime  power  arife  in  Ruffia. 
Beiides,  in  moft  ftates  of  our  part  of  the 
world,  both  commerce  and  the  marine  are 

•  See  Campbell's  Prefent  State  of  Europe,  chap.  ii.  p.  20, 
21,  where  the  author  compares  the  mercantile  fhipping  of  the 
European  nations,  as  it  flood  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
for  the  Auftrian  fucceffion.  On  dividing  it,  fays  he,  into 
twenty  parts, 

Great  Britain  has                 —                     —  6 

The  United  Provinces              .  £> 

The  fubjecls  of  the  Northern  Crowns  —         I 
The  trading  towns  in  Germany  and  the  1 

Aulfrian-Netherlands              —           3  1 

France                 ■  2 

Spain  and  Portugal             —                 —  2 

Italy,  and  the  reil  of  Europe             —  —          1 

20 

But  fince  that  time,  many  have  been  the  alterations  in  the 
European  commerce  and  marine;  and  Great  Britain's  fhare 
muir.  at  prefent  be  rather  prenter,  fuch  large  countries  in 
North  America  having  been  ceded  to  it  by  France  and  Spain 
at  the  peace  of  Vnrh,  in  1763. 

6  greatly 
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greatly  increafed  ;  a  circumftance  by  which 
fhip-building  has  received  confiderable  im- 
provements, though  the  palm  in  this  art  is 
generally  given  to  the  Englim  (p). 

SECT.     XLIX.% 

intonveni-       Money  being  the  finew  of  war,  the  great 
Sent the  and  general  wars  fo  frequent  in  Europe,  as 
fheEur'opeM'kewile  the  ufes  of  commerce,  muft  occa- 
ancoia-ge.  £on  a  vafl-  circulation  of  it.     Great  would 
be  the  conveniency  to  all  nations,  could  one 
general  ftandard  be  agreed  on  for  the  Euro- 
pean coins :  but,  like  the  proportion  between 
gold  and  filver*,  this  differs  confiderably  in 
all  countries,  which  caufes  many  inconveni- 
encies  in  trade,  and  particularly  in  exchange 
of  money.     The  moil:  moneyed  country  in 
our  part  of  the  world  is  Holland,    which 
accordingly,    in  the  bufinefs  of  exchange, 
gives  laws  to  other  nations  (^). 

(/)  Inftitutions  Politiques,  par  M.  le  Baron  de  Bielfeld. 
Tom.  I.  ch.  xv.  §.  20. 

*  The  proportion  between  gold  and  filver  is 

In  Spain,  about        •■  — 

Germany  and  Swifferland  

The  king  of  Sardinia's  dominions       — 

Holland 

England  — 

(f)  Spirit  of  Laws,  Book  XXII.  ch.  x. 

SECT. 
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SECT.     L. 

The     European     countries     being     not  Revenues 
equally    rich,  and  the    difference   in    their  ropean  na- 
extent    and  inward  conftitution  being  like- different 
wife  considerable,  there  mud  of  courfe   be 
a  great  difparity  in  their  revenues.     Thofe 
of  France  exceed  the  reft  ;  and  there  being 
few  ftates  in  Europe  with  large  crown-lands, 
ordemefnes,  their  revenues  muft  arife  from 
taxes  and  imports  on  the  fubjecl.     Thefe 
are  higher!  in  France,  Spain,  and  Holland. 

SECT.     LI. 

The  large  armies  continually  kept  on  foot  D«t>tsof 

.       t->  ■    '  •I  \_.    1  ,  fome  Euro- 

in  Europe,  are  a  very  chargeable  article,  and  Peanftate«. 
run  away  with  the  greater  part  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue  ;  fo  that  mod  European  ftates, 
having  no  ftock  of  money  in  hand,  are  un- 
der a  necefllty  in  time  of  war,  not  only  to 
impofe  new  taxes,  or  raife  the  former,  but 
likewife  to  take  up  large  fums  on  loans. 
And  hence  it  is  that  many  of  the  moft 
refpe&able  powers,  as  France,  Great 
Britain,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  the  United 
Netherlands,  are  encumbered  with  enor- 
mous debts. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     LII. 

Alterations       Next  to  the  confideratioii  of  the  military 

and  prefent  J 

ftate  of  the  ftate,  comes   that   of  trade,   and   efpecially 

European  .  . 

commerce,  the  maritime  trade,  carried  on  by  the  pre- 
fent European  powers,  which  has  under- 
gone great  changes.  The  overthrow  of  the 
weftern  Roman  empire  drew  likewife  after  it 
the  total  ruin  of  the  commerce  carried  on  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Archipelago,  be- 
tween the  Roman  provinces.  Venice  and 
Genoa,  in  the  beginning  but  fmall  republicks, 
in  fome  meafure  reftored  it,  and  conducted  a 
trade,  which  extended  itfelf  through  the 
Archipelago  into  the  Black-Sea,  and  even 
farther.  But  this  likewife  was  foon  brought 
to  an  end,  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Tartars 
and  Turks.  After  this  misfortune,  the  chief 
place  of  refort  for  the  Venetian  fhipping 
was  Alexandria  in  Egypt ;  from  whence 
they  fetched  fpices,  f  Iks,  and  other  Eafl.- 
India  goods,  which  they  diftributed  over 
Europe  with  very  confiderable  profit. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  fome  towns  in 
the  north  of  Germany  entered  into  a 
commercial  partnership,  and  alliance  for 
their  mutual  defence,  which  was  called  the 
Hanfa  ;  and  the  allied  towns  were  diftin- 
guimed  by  the  denomination  of  Hans- 
Towns.  They  not  only  traded  in  the  Bal- 
tic, 
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tic,  but  likewife  to  the  Low-Countries, 
England,  France,  and  Spain  ;  and  fuch  was 
the  itrength  of  their  confederacy,  that  for 
fome  time  it  was  accounted  one  of  the  great 
northern  maritime  powers. 

Thus  the  Venetians  and  the  Hans-Towns 
were  in  poflt-ffion  of  the  befr.  part  of  the 
trade  of  Europe,  and  continued  in  it  till  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  a  great 
change  happened  to  the  prejudice  of  both. 
For  about  this  time  it  was  that  the  Spaniards 
difcovered  the  New  World,  and  brought 
from  thence  many  commodities  till  then 
quite  unknown  in  Europe,  befides  prodigious 
quantities  of  gold  and  filver ;  and  the  Por- 
tuguefe  alfo  failing  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  be- 
came matters  of  the  fpice-trade,  and  thus 
totally  diverted  that  branch  of  the  Vene- 
tian commerce.  The  Low-Countries,  fa- 
mous for  woollen  and  linen  manufactures, 
likewife  embarked  in  a  trade  with  Spain  and 
Portugal ;  which  was  afterwards  carried  on 
with  ftill  greater  fuccefs,  when  they  came 
under  the  Spanifh  government.  The  com- 
modities which  they  purchafed  in  thofe 
countries,  they  carried  up  the  Baltic,  and 
this  gave  the  firft  blow  to  the  Afiatic  trade; 
and  not  long  after,  the  alliance  itfelf  fell  to 
pieces. 

The 
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The  Portuguefe,  who  were  become  the 
moit  opulent  nation  in  Europe  by  their 
Eaft- India  commerce,  were  difpofTefTed  of 
it  during  their  union  with  Spain.  TheDutch, 
in  the  long  war  with  that  crown,  making 
themfelves  matters  of  the  befl  Portuguefe 
fettlements  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  thereby  got 
the  chief  part  of  the  fpice-trade  into  their 
hands,  and  {till  continue  in  poffeffion  of  it. 

The  Englim,  who  hitherto  had  but  little 
concerned  themfelves  about  foreign  com- 
merce, took,  it  in  hand  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth  ;  and  underLewis  XIV.  the  French, 
from  emulation,  imitated  their  example  -, 
to  which  the  celebrated  Colbert  animated 
them  by  the  mod  prudent  regulations. 

In  the  prefent  century,  the  northern 
ftates  have  at  length  engaged  in  naval  com- 
merce with  great  induflry,  and  the  German 
trading  cities  have  confiderably  enlarged 
it.  The  Englim  and  Dutch  mercantile 
fhipping  continue  to  exceed  thofe  of  the 
reft  o£  Europe. 

The  trade  in  home  manufactures,  being 
much  more  beneficial  and  profitable  than 
any  other,  great  numbers  at  prefent  begin 
to  be  ereded  in  all  countries. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     LIU. 

The  European  nations  carry  on  a  confi-  Home. 
derable  trade  with  one  another  ;  and  for  its  Tdt  of  the 

Europeans. 

confolidation  and  improvement,  feveral  have 
entered  into  commercial  treaties,  by  which 
one  ftate  agrees  to  allow  certain  advantages 
to  the  fubjecls  of  another,  particularly  in 
tolls  and  duties.  It  is  likewife  Stipulated  in 
thefe  treaties,  in  what  manner  the  maritime 
trade  (hall  be  carried  on  in  time  of  war, 
with  the  enemies  of  one  or  the  other  party; 
and  what  goods  mall  be  permitted  or  pro- 
hibited. It  appears,  that  with  regard  to 
permitted  goods,  the  property  of  the  goods 
was  considered  in  the  former  treaties  of 
commerce ;  but  in  the  latter,  the  property 
of  the  fhip  is  the  point ;  {o  that  according 
to  the  former,  the  goods  of  a  friend  in  an 
enemy's  (hip  were  free,  and  the  goods  of 
an  enemy  in  a  friend's  (hip  were  forfeited  : 
whereas  by  the  latter  a  friend's  fhip  faves 
the  goods  of  an  enemy,  and  the  fhip  of  an 
enemy  Subjects  a  friend's  goods  to  confif- 
cation. 

The  Europeans  likewife  carry  on   a  vaflTothe 
trade  to  the  other  three  parts  of  the  world,  °fht"epartf 
Afia,  Africa,  and   America.     From  Alia -f- vvorld- 

f  The  Afiatic  trade  includes,  t.  a  part  of  the  Levant  trade; 
2.  The  i      -India  trade;  and  3.  The  trade  to  China.     By 

\  they 
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they  fetch  fpices  and  drugs,  likewife  gold 
and  gems,  raw  filk  and  cotton,  camels  hair 
and  mohair  ;  together  with  feveral  manu- 
factures, as  filk  and  woollen  fluffs,  china, 
and  all  kinds  of  lacquered  ware. 

The  African  commodities  are  oil,  cotton, 
ivory,  goid  in  ingots  and  gold  du(t,  gums, 
fkins,  copper,  leather,  almonds,  negroes, 
wine,  wheat,  wool,  fugar. 

America  furnilhes  timber,  cotton,  cacao, 
Coffee.  coffee,  cochineal,  gems,  iron,  logwood, 
fifh,  gold,  hides,  indigo,  ginger,  copper, 
firs,  pearls,  pimento,  or  brazil-pepper, 
quinquina,  rice,  farfaparilla,  filver,  tobacco, 
vanillas,  Vigogna  wool,  wax,  fugar  (r). 

The  American  trade  is  confined  to  thofe 
European  nations  who  have  colonies  in  that 

the  Levant,  the  Italians  mean  all  the  countries  lying  eaft  of 
diem  from  Dalmatia  to  the  river  Euphrates  in  Afia,  and  to 
the  river  Niie  in  Africa,  including  likewife  the  iflands  in 
thofe  quarters.  The  French  likewife  comprehend  in  it  Italy, 
and  all  the  northern  ccalr.  of  Africa  ;  and  the  Engiifh  and 
Dutch  give  this  appellation,  in  the  molt  extenfive  fenfe,  to 
all  the  countries  lying  in  the  Mediterranean.  Bufching's  In- 
troduction, §.96.  The  Levant  trade  is  fubjecl  to  many  in- 
conveniencies  from  the  African  corfairs  ;  fo  that  mod  nations 
have  entered  ii-to  a  treaty  with  them,  and  even  paid  them  a 
kind  of  tribute  under  the  difgraceful  name  of  prefents.  The 
Spaniards  and  l'ortuguefe,  by  reafon  of  their  utuation,  might 
effectually  reap  great  advantages  from  fuch  an  agreement; 
but  their  extreme  delicacy  in  point  of  honour  and  religion, 
will  not  lil'ien  to  fuch  an  accommodation.  Eafl-India  com- 
prehends all  that  vait  part  of  Afia  reaching  from  Perfiacaft- 
ward  to  China,  and  northward  to  Great  Tartary  ;  likewife 
ail  the  iflands  in  the  Indian  Sea  lying  within  that  fpace*- 
(r)  Bufching's  Introduction,  §.  94,  95,  97. 

part, 
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part,  importing  thither  and  to  Africa  their 
manufactures  and  fabricks.  But  little  is 
done  this  way  in  the  Eaft-Indies  and  China, 
that  trade  requiring  ready  money;  and  parti- 
cularly the  Chinefe  will  be  paid  for  their 
goods  in  filver,  of  which  they  have  always 
(hewn  themfelves  fond  (j-j. 

SECT.     LIV. 

The   Eaft-India  and  China   trade  Is,  on  Detrnwnt 
that  account,  very  detrimental  to  Europe  in  ind»  trade 
general,  by  the  annual  lofs  of  fome  millions t0 
of  gold  and  lilver  *.     The   amazing   quan- 
tity of   filver   which   America    fends   over 
for  European  goods,  is  chiefly  confumed  in 
this  trade  ;  and  thus  what  we  receive  from 
the  Weft-Indies,  is  for  the  moil  part  fwal- 
lowed   up  by   the   Eaft-Indies  and  China. 
The  vaft  gain  of  this   trade  -j-  continues  en- 
larging   it  to  a  moft   excciTive  degree  ;  and 

(s)  MafTei  Hift.  Ind    Lib.  VI.  p.  249. 

*  In  the  year  1753  and  17154,  the  Euglifh  Eaft-India  Com- 
pany exported  5,3 i'S 5 80  ounces  of  filver,  and  52,145  ounos 
of  gold.  London  Evening  Puft,  1756.  N".  4396.  The  Da- 
nifh  Eaft-India  Company  from  the  year  1731  to  1745,  fent 
over  thirty- feven  tons  of  gold  in  ready  money,  and  only 
three  tons  cf  gold  in  goods,  which  annually  make  a  differ- 
ence of  above  260,000  Danifh  dollars.  If  to  thefe  we  add 
the  ready  money  ufed  by  the  Dutch,  French,  Portuguefe, 
Swedes,  and  the  Embden  Company,  it  may  be  computed 
that  at  leait  feven  or  tight  millions  go  yearly  cut  of  Europe 
to  the  Ealt-Indies  and  China. 

f  The  Danilh  "EAl  India  Company  has,  in  return  for  the 
abovememioned  thirty-fcven  tons  of  gold   in  culh,  and  three 

Vol.  I.  L  in 
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in  all  appearance,  things  will  continue  go- 
ing on  at  the  like  rate  till  Europe  becomes 
totally  exhaufted  and  impoverished,  which 
a  celebrated  late  writer  confidently  pre- 
dicts (/).  Others  again,  fee  nothing  fo  very 
pernicious  in  this  trade,  or  the  exportation 
of  part  of  our  nobler  metals  which  it  oc- 
cafions  ;  otherwife  they  would  increafe 
too  much,  and  ccnfequently  lofe  of  their 
value.  They  are,  however,  and  very  juftly, 
for  limiting  the  Eaft-India  and  Chinefe 
trD.de  to  tea,  coffee,  fpices,  and  drugs,  with  a 
total  exclufion  of  porcelane,  filk,  and  cotton- 
ftuffs,  and  other  India  manufactures  (u). 
The  Eaft-India  and  Chinefe  trade  requir- 
ing very  large  fums,  is  carried  on  by  com- 
panies erected  for  that  purpofe  in  feveral 
countries  •,  as  Portugal,  France,  England, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  in  Eaft- 
Eriefland,  at  Etnden.  Among  them  all, 
that  of  Holland  is  the  mo  ft  confiderable 
and  wealthy,  and  next  to  that  the  Englifh 
Company. 

in  manufactures,  brought  back  Eafl-India  and  China  gcoda 
to  the  amount  of  feventy-four  tons  of  gold  ;  fixty  of  which 
were  fold  to  foreigner?,  and  thirteen  confumed  at  home. 
Patriot:f:e  Tankar.  oni  Manufattur.  &c. 

(/)  Mr.  de  Real  dans  la  Science  du  Gouvernement,  Prem. 
Partie,  Tom.  J.  p.  155. 

{U)  Mr.  de  Bielfeld Inftit.  Polit.  Tom.  VIII.  ch.  xiii.  §.  20. 

SECT. 
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SECT.     LV. 

Cardinal  Alberoni,  if  the  will  attributed  cardinal 

Alberoni's 

to  him  be  really  his,  and  not  a  work  of  the  piantforpro- 
editor's,  the  famous   Maubert,  has   drawn  Eaft  and 
up  a   project  for  procuring  the  whole  Eaft  trade  to  tw 
and  Weft-India  trade,  and  confequently  the  Bourbon. 
dominion  of  the  fea,  to  the  houfe  of  Bour- 
bon (y).      On  the  other  hand,  fome  French 
writers  charge  the  Englifh   with  affecting 
fuch  dominion,  and   an  univerfal  exclufive 
trade  (2;). 

SECT.     LVI. 

Among  the  European  inventions  for  the  Banks  of 
improvement  of  commerce,  mult  be  reckon-  Europe' 
ed  the  money-trade,  which  is  carried  on  by 
bills  of  exchange  and  public  banks  ;  as  at 
Venice,  Amfterdam,  Nuremberg,  Ham- 
burg, London,  Genoa,  Stockholm,  Co- 
penhagen, and  Dantzick.  The  four  for- 
mer are  banks  of  exchange  ;  the  conftitution 
of  the  others  is  fomething  different,  being 
likewife  loan  banks. 

For  the  increafe  of  naval  trade,  fome 
countries  have  fet   up  Free-ports,    that  is, 

(*)  L'Efpion  ou  le  faux  Baron  de  Maubert,  p.  36. 

(j>)  Voyez  Le  Teftament  Politique  du  Cardinal  Jules  Al- 
beroni, ch.  vi.  p.  96.  et  fuiv. 

(z)  Mr.  de  Real  Science  du  Gouvernement,  Six.  Partie,  p. 
448,  449.  Deformeaux  dans  l'Abrege  Chronol.  de  1'  Hift. 
d'Efpagne,  Tom.  V.  p.  348,  531. 

L  2  fuch 
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fuch  where  nothing,  or  a  very  fmall  matter 
is  demanded  of  mips  and  goods  coming 
thither  ;  and  all  nations  indifcriminately  are 
allowed  to  trade.  Such  free-ports  are  Leg- 
horn, Triefte,  Ancona,  and  Emden. 

SECT.     LVH. 

Trade  has  given  rife  to  a  great  intercourfe 
between  all  European  nations;  and  this  is 
carried  on  by  journies  and  epiflolary 
correspondence,  for  both  which  nothing 
could  be  better  contrived  than  pofls.  Thefe 
feem  to  have  firft  obtained  in  France*,  and 
the  manifed  benefits  of  fuch  a  regulation 
foo-n  brought  them  into  ufe  all  over  Europe. 

Accounts  of  what  is  doing  in  foreign 
countries  being  ealily  had  by  means  of  ports, 
this  gave  rife  to  weekly  News-papers,  which 
are  likewife  a  French  invention  -j-. 

SECT.     XLVIII. 
The  preient   politics   and   adminiftration 
of  the    European   monarchies   and  govern- 

*  Horfe-polts  were  firft  instituted  by  an  edift  of  Lewis  XI. 
in  1464.  Memoires  de  Comines,  Liv*.  V.  c.  10.  Henault 
dans  1'Ab/ege  Chronol.  de  Mill.  de. France,  Tom.  I.  p.  5S5. 
It  w<.s  an  impatience  to  know  what  was  doing  in  the  king- 
dom, which  put  him  on  this  expedient. 

t  'Fiie  inventor  was  Theophratlus  Renaudor,  a  phyfician 
)f  Fa/is,  who,  on  la\iug  his  fcheme  before  cardinal  Richlica 
.n  1631,  hai  a  patent  given  him.  Anecdotes  Literaires, 
Vol.  IF  p.  275.  In  Portugal  the  firft  news-papers  were 
printed  in  1715,  under  the  aufpices  of  Mafc^renhas,  an  eccle- 
iia:iic.  Imperials  Magazine,  Feb.  1-60. 

1  ments, 
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merits,  is  very  different  from  the  more  an- 
cient. Formerly  a  true  knowledge  was 
wanting  of  the  means  for  making  a  ftate 
populous,  powerful,  and  refpectable.  At 
prefent  ail  allow  that  fo  important  an  end  is 
chiefly  attained  by  a  large  trade,  manu- 
factures, arts,  and  fciences -3  accordingly 
our  princes  and  ftatemien  have  nothing 
more  at  heart  than  the  advancement  of  thofe 
objects.  And  herein  conlilis  the  main  part 
of  the  domeftic  rtate-intereit  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers. 

Their   relation  and  conduct  towards  each  Foreign 
other  has  of  late   been   no  lefs  altered.     A  dC mtcr" 
ftate  formerly   little  concerned  itfelf  about 
what  palled  in  another,  and  with  the  more 
remote  had  no  manner  of  connection  or  cor- 
refpondence.      If  ever  an   ambalTador  hap- 
pened to  be  fent,  it  was  only  on  fome  par- 
ticular  bufinefs,  and   on   bringing  it  to   an 
iffue,  he  returned  home  ;  but  the  power  of 
the  houie  of  Auftria  and  Spain,  in  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  awakened   the  attention  of 
all  Europe.  Francis  I.  united  himfelf  againit 
Charles   V.   with   very   diftant   powers,    as 
Turkey,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  j  and  this 
alliance  was  the  more  taken  notice  of,  as  being 
the  firit  between  France  and   the    north- 
ern crowns.     It  was    then   likewife,    that  Balance  «r 
it  became  a  general  maxim  in  European  pa-  '"rt'i,e* 
L   3  li tics, 
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litics,  that  an  over-grown  power  was 
dangerous  to  the  liberty  and  indepen- 
dency of  other  Aates ;  and  that  its  attempts 
to  opprefs  others,  and  thereby  aggrandize 
iffelf  dill  more,  ought  to  be  oppofed  with 
united  forces.  This  is  what  conftitutes 
the  balance  of  power,  fo   much  talked  of. 

Qenfe-       The  prefervat ion  of  it  againfl:  the  preponde- 
rances of  *  oil 

M-  rating  power  of  Spain,  and  fince  of  France, 

having  occafioned  fo  many  alliances  and 
wars,  which  produced  many  and  long- 
winded  negotiations  betwixt  the  other  pow- 
ers of  Europe,  it  became  a  cuftom,  which 
has  been  continued  ever  fince,  to  keep  en- 
voys in  ordinary  at  foreign  courts ;  by  whofe 
means  one  court  gets  fpeedy  intelligence 
of  what  pafTes  in  another,  and  frequently 
comes  at  its  mod  interefting  fecrets.  Such 
is  the  rife  of  that  perpetual  intercourfe  and 
connection  between  the  European  ffates  ;  fo 
that  all  are  linked  together,  and  any  flight 
motion  at  one  end  of  our  part  of  the 
world,  immediately  fpreads  to  the  other  : 
if  the  movement  be  fuch  as  may  caufe  a 
ccniiderable  alteration  in  the  general  flate 
of  Europe,  not  only  the  neighbouring 
powers,  but  likewife  thofe  at  a  diftance, 
take  part  in  it,  and  by  negociations,  or 
openly  affifting  one  or  the  other  fide,  en- 
deavour to   bring  about  an  accommodation. 

This 
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This  is  well  known  to  be  an  effect, 
which  the  balance  has  never  failed  pro- 
ducing. 

This  balance,  however,  has  fuffered  fome  Alterations 
important  changes.  Whilft  Spain  was  the  unce. 
greateft  power  in  our  part  of  the  world, 
France  could  always  depend  on  allies  againft 
that  crown  ;  but  after  France  had  acquired 
that  envied  fuperiority,  all  potentates  united 
in  fupport  of  Spain  againft  the  French  ;  and 
even  they  who  had  juftly  been  its  moil  vio- 
lent enemies,  the  Dutch,  became  its  mod 
flrenuous  defenders.  At  length  thofe  two 
kingdoms,  which,  for  almoft  two  hundred 
years,  had  generally  been  in  arms  againft: 
each  other,  became  united  by  the  accefiion 
of  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  to  the 
throne  of  Spain.  Great  Britain,  which, 
fince  the  Revolution,  interfered  more  than 
ufual  in  the  prefervation  of  the  balance,  to 
this  united  power  oppofed  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  in  conjunction  with  the  United 
Netherlands ;  and  on  the  demife  of  Charle6 
VI.  faved  it  from  the  total  ruin  which 
otherwife  feemed  unavoidable.  But  the 
year  1756  produced  a  ftrange  alteration  in 
the  balance  and  fyftem  of  Europe ;  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  and  France  entering  into 
a  clofe  alliance.  This  alliance,  in  which  are 
L  4  alfo 
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a!fo  included  the  other  branches  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon  in  Spain  and  Italy,  at  pre- 
fent  conflitutes  one  of  the  two  principal  par- 
ties in  Europe;  the  other  being  Great  Bri- 
tain and  its  allies.  Whether,  in  this  (ituation 
of  affairs,  the  balance  of  Europe  can  be  pre- 
fervsd,  time  will  (hew. 
Pattioiui  Eelides  this  general,  there  are  likevvife 
-  rtb,  three  particular  balances  in  Europe ;  the 
.':.'  preicrvation  of  which  is  of  great  moment  j 
as,  mould  it  be  weakened  or  deftroyed,  the 
bad  effects  will  be  fenlibjfy  felt  by  the 
whole.  The  fir  ft  is  in  the  North,  where 
the  Ruffian  power  is  certainly  formidable. 
The  fecond  in  is  Germany,  which  confifts  in 
the  two  potent  houfes  of  Aurlria  and  Bran- 
denburgh  remaining. in  their  prefent  condi- 
tion. The  third  is  in  Italy,  where  the  king 
of  Sardinia  ufed  to  hold  the  fcale  between 
the  houfes  of  Auftria  and  Bourbon  (/);  but 
by  the  union  of  thofe  two  powers,  both  his 
fituation  and  the  balance  of  Italy  have  but 
an  unfavourable  afpect. 

SECT.     LIX. 
conwBti-        From  the  continual  negociations,  and  the 

ons  between  , .  .  .  _       ,         T_> 

European    many  alliances   and  wars  or   the  European 

powers. 

(/)  See  Campbell's  Prefent  State  of  Europe,  chap.  ii.  p. 
zS,  27. 

Hates, 
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ftates,  have  proceded  a  multitude  of  treaties 
and  conventions  between  them,  containing 
the  reciprocal  rights  and  obligations.  Thefe 
conventions,  and  the  biftory  of  the  prefent 
and  the  two  laft  centuries,  are  eflentially 
necefTary  to  thofe,  whofe  ftation  requires  a 
folid  knowledge  of  the  prefent  (late  of  Eu- 
rope. 
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CHAP.     II. 
Of      SPAIN. 

SPAIN,  in  the  moft  ancient  times,  was  Name, 
called  Iberia,  and  fince  that  Hifpania* 
which  Annius  of  Viterbo  derives  from  Hif- 
panus,  a  king,  and  grandfon  to  Hercules 
(a).  But  others  affirm,  that  the  Phoenici- 
ans gave  that  part  of  Spain  which  was  known 
to  tHem,  the  appellation  *  of  Sphanija,  or 
Spanija  (b) ;  from  whence  has  been  formed 

(a)  Annii  Liber  de  primis  temporibus  et  XXIV.  Regibus 
Uifpaniae,  cap.  xiii.  in  Berofi  Antiquitatibus  ab  eo  editis,  p. 
299,  &c.  Juftinus,  Lib.  XXIV.  cap.  1.  fays;  "  Hanc  (Hif- 
paniam)  vetcres  ab  Ibcro  amne  Iberiam,  poftea  ad  Hifpano 
Hifpaniam  cognominaverunt."  This  Hifpanus  Annius  has 
made  a  king,  and  the  tenth  of  the  four  and  twenty,  who, 
according  to  his  account,  had  reigned  over  all  Spain. 

(b)  Sam.  Bochart  in  Phaleg.  Lib.  III.  cap.  vii.  p.  190.  & 
in  Canaan,  Lib.  I.  cap.  xxxv.  p.  706.  Sphanija,  or  Spanija, 
is  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  Phoenician  word  Saphan,  which 
Signifies  a  rabbit  :  Spain  in  former  times,  according  to  many 
v/men,  producing  multitudes  of  thofe  creatures. 

Spa- 
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Spania-f-  j  and  laftly  Hifpania  ;  which  has 
continued  to  be  the  name  of  the  country, 
though  feveral  times  conquered  by  foreign 
nations. 

SECT.     II. 


Situation 

and  limits- 


It  lies  between  the  36th  and  44th  degree 
of  north  latitude  ;  and  the  9th  and  21ft  of 
longitude  from  the  meridian  of  Ferro.  Eaft- 
ward,  it  is  bounded  by  the  Pyrenean 
mountains,  which  feparcite  it  from  France  ; 
northward,  by  the  Atlantic-ocean,  and  the 
Bay  of  Bifcay  ;  weflward,  it  confines  on  the 
Atlantic-ocean  and  Portugal ;  and  fouth- 
ward,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean. 
Thus  Spain  and  Portugal  form  a  peninfula. 

SECT.     III. 

Tempera.        The  air  in  Spain  is  warm,  pure,  and  dry, 

lure  and  air.  j  *  *.    ,  ■> . 

except  in  Catalonia  and  Oalhcia,  where  it 
is  damp  ;  and  in  the  northern  provinces, 
and  among  the  hills,  very  cold  ;  vvhilft  up 
the  country,  and  in  the  fouthern  provinces, 
the  heat  in  fummer  is  infupportable,  with 
fcarce  a  breeze  to  cool  it ;  and  the  winters 
fo  mild,  that   the  fields  are  covered  with 

t  The  manufcripts  of  mr.ny  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  wri- 
ters have  Spania,  inftead  of  Hifpania.  Salmas.  ad  Jul. 
Capitolin.  in  M.  Anton.  Philofoph.  cap.  i. 

flowers 
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flowers  and  herbage  (<:).  The  climate  of  Spain 
is  highly  praifed  by  the  ancients  (d)  5  and 
the  Spaniards  themfelves,  travelling  but  lit- 
tle, are  fo  conceited  of  the  beauty  and  de- 
lightfulnefs  of  their  country,  that  they  cry 
it  up  above  all  others  on  the  furface  of  the 
globe  (e). 

SECT.  IV. 
But  this  beauty,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  hiu*. 
the  fertility  of  Spain,  are  much  abated,  by 
the  many  high  and  craggy  mountains  with 
which  it  is  overfpread.  For,  from  the  Py- 
renees, which  are  eighty-five  French  leagues 
in  length,  and  in  fome  places  forty  broad, 
three  vail  arms  fpread  themfelves  thro'  the 
whole  country  -s  one  reaching  to  the  Medi- 
terrenean  near  Tortofa,  the  fecond  to  the 
flreights  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  third  to  Cape 
Finifterre  in  the  ocean  (,/*). 

SECT.     V. 

Spain  is  watered  by    150  rivers  large  and  Riveili 
fmall,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Ebro, 
the  Guadalquivir,  the  Guadiana,  the  Tagus, 
the  Duero,  and  Minho.  Thefe  rivers,  hovv- 

(c)  Vayrac  dans  PEtat  prefent  de  PEfpagne,  Tom.  I.  p. 

53.  H- 

(J)  Juftinus  Lib.  XLIV.  cap.  i.  et  Latinus  Pacat.  in  Pane- 
gyrico  Theodof.  Aug.  dido.  cap.  iv.  §.  2. 

(e)  Vayrac,  Tom.  i.  p.  41. 

(/)  Ibid,  Tom.  I.  p.  55,  56. 

ever, 
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ever,  can  hardly  be  called  navigable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  rocks,  land-banks,  and 
water-falls  (jr.) 

SECT.     VI. 

Fruitful-  Spain  was  greatly  celebrated  among  the 
ancients  for  its  fruitfulnefs  {h)  -,  but  this 
has  of  hte  very  much  declined,  though 
more  by  the  fault  of  the  inhabitants, 
intheani-  than  of  nature.  The  Spanifh  horfes  were 
dom.'1"8"  highly  valued  by  the  Romans,  and  by  rea-<- 
fon  of  their  beauty  and  fwiftnefs  were  ufed 
for  parade,  and  the  courfe  (/.)  They  are  in 
the  like  elleem  at  prefent ;  but  mules  being 
come  into  great  vogue,  the  Spaniards  do  not 
breed  fuch  numbers  of  horfes  as  formerly  -f". 

i£)  Vayrac,  Tom.  I.  p.  58,  60,  62. 

(Jj)  Pompon.  Mela  de  Situ  Oibis,  L.  II.  c.  vi.  fays  of  Spain, 
"  It  produces  (o  many  men  and  horfer,  fo  abounds  in  iron, 
lead,  copper,  fiiver,  and  gold,  that  though  for  want  of 
water,  it  is  in  (bme  parts,  as  it  were,  worn  out  and  unlike  it- 
felf ;  yet  it  yields  flax,  and  cfparto,  a  kind  of  rufh  "  C.  Jul. 
Solinus  in  Poly  hi  ft.  c.  xxvi.  (peaks  of  Spanifh  fertility  with 
the  like  encomiums.  Claudian.  in  Laud.  Serenae.  gives  this 
account  of  Spain, 

Dives  equis,  fnigum  facili?,  pietiofa  metallis. 

(/)   Symmach.  Lib.  IV.  Epift  6i.  r-t  Lib.  IX.  EpifK  12. 

f  It  is  only  noblemen  of  the  higr.elt  rank  who  are  allowed 
to  drive  in  Madrid  with  four  mules.  Voyage  d'F.fpagne, 
Tom.  II.  Lett.  viii.  p.  120.  Count  Konigleck,  on  his  com- 
ing to  Spain  in  the  year  1725,  as  Imperial  minifter,  went 
about  Madrid  add  to  court  in  a  coach  and  fix  mules  ;  which 
being  a  privilege  particular  to  the  princes  ot  the  blood,  the 
count  was  defied  to  lay  it  afkie,  as  the  other  envoys  would 
affect  the  like  parade.  Mem.  de  Montgou.  Tom.  I.  p.  294.. 

2  Spain 
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Spain  abounds  in  fheep,  and  their  wool  is 
the  fined  in  all  Europe  -f.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  deficient  in  horned  cattle,  efpeci- 
ally  in  the  inland  provinces,  but  has  a  fuffici- 
ency  of  game  of  all  kinds,  and  of  wild  fowl 
and  poultry  (k.) 

Spain,  as  environed  by  the  fea  on  two 
fides,  is  provided  with  variety  of  fifh  (/), 
yet  not  fufficiently  to  fupply  home  confump- 
tion. 

The  vegetable  kingdom,    befides   great  in  the  »- 

•    •  r  1    n   •  •       1  getable 

quantities  or  very  good  Imp-timber  grow-  kingdom. 
ing  on  the  Pyrenees  (m),  affords  the  fineft 
fruits ;  as  pears,  peaches,  figs,  almonds, 
oranges,  pomegranates,  chefnuts,  olives, 
which  yield  excellent  oil;  likewife  wine*  and 
grapes.  The  great  number  of  mulberry- 
trees  in  Andalulia  and  Granada,  are  a  nur- 
fery  for  filk-worms  ;  and  the  fweet-fcented 
herbs  and  flowers  gratify  the  bees,  the  ho- 
ney of  which  is  exquifite.  Spain  likewife 
bears  the  fugar-cane,   faffron,  rice,  hemp, 

t  The  number  of  fheep  in  Spain  is  reckoned  at  above 
eight  millions,  and  forty  thoufand  fhepherds.  Uftariz  Theo- 
rica  y  Praclica  de  Commercio  y  Marina.  Cap.  XI. 

(*)  Bofius  in  Notit.  Hifp.  Sea.  III.  c.  i.  §.  5. 

(/)  Ibid.  1.  c. 

(»)  Uftariz  en  la  Theorica  y  Praclica  de  Marina,  c.  lxiii. 

*  The  Spanifh  wines  were  formerly  difagreeable  both  in 
tafte  and  fmell ;  but  the  emperor  Charles  V.  having  caufed 
fome  German  vines  to  be  tranfplanted  into  Spain,  this  has 
given  thofe  good  qualities  for  which  at  prefent  they  are  in  Co 
much  iepute.     Bofius,  1.  c.  p.  53. 

and 
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and  flax  («),  but  does  not  produce  fufficient 
quantity  of  grain,  though  formerly  it  ex- 
ported wheat  to  the  Low  Countries  (0). 
inthefof=  Spain  antiently  furpafTed  all  countries  in 
Europe,  and  moft  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
world,  for  valuable  minerals,  it  being  al- 
molt  incredible  what  a  quantity  of  gold  and 
filver,  according  to  the  ancient  reports,  were 
fetched  away  from  thence,  by  foreign  na- 
tions -J-.  But  fince  the  difcovery  of  the  New 
World,  the  Spaniards  have  given  over 
fearching  for  thofe  metals  in  their  own 
mines,  which,  however,  fupply  them  with 
many  other  valuable  metals  and  minerals ; 
as  iron,  lead,  tin,  quickfilver,  cinnabar, 
alum,  lapis-lazuli,  calamine,  cryital,  mag- 
nets, and  feveral  gems,  particularly  dia- 
monds and   amethyfts  (p) ;  rock,   mineral, 

(n)  Vayrac.  Tom.  I.  p.  71. 

(0)  Bofius,  1.  c. 

+  Though  in  the  moft  ancient  times  the  Phoenicians,  and 
after  them  the  Carthaginians,  carried  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  gold  and  filver  out  of  Spsin,  yet  was  not  the  country  ex- 
haulted ;  the  Romans  being  charged  with  having  brought 
to  Rome  111542  pounds  of  filver,  and  4C9;  pounds  of  gold, 
within  the  fit  it  nine  years,  after  they  had,  in  tne  fecond  Punic 
war,  driven  the  Carthaginians  out  of  Spain.  Uuiverfal  Hilt. 
Vol.  xviii.  p.  517.  The  province  cf  Attuiias  was  particularly 
famous  for  its  great  quantities  of  gold.  Plin.  Hid.  Nat. 
Lib.  XXXIII.  cap.  iv.  Silius  Italicus,  Lib.  I.  v.  231.  make* 
mention  of  the  Alturians  as  a  very  avaricious  people. 

— ■  Aftur  avarus 

Vifceribus  lacera;  teUuris  mergitur  imis, 
Et  redit  infelix  efFoflb  concolor  auro. 


(j>)  Vayrac,  Tom.  I.  p.  70,  71. 


and 
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and  fea-falt ;  foda,  or  kali,  Spain  has  in 
fuch  abundance,  as  to  export  great  quan- 
tities. 

SECT.     VII. 

The  Spanifh  monarchy  formerly  confided  ^%£? 
bf  two  capital  kingdoms>  Caftile  and  Arra-dom- 
gon  ;  but  at  prefent  the  latter  is  entirely 
incorporated  with  the  former.  Caftile  in- 
cluded the  kingdoms  of,  i.  New  Caftile. 
2.  Old  Caftile.  3.  Leon.  4.  Navarre  *-. 
5.  Granada.  6.  Galicia.  7.  Seville.  8. 
Cordoua-j--.  9.Murcia.  10.  The  principality 
ofAflurias.  Likewife  the  provinces  of,  II. 
Eftremadura.  12.  Guipufcoa.  i3«Alava; 
and  14.  the  lordfhip  of  Bifcay. 

To  Arragon  belonged  the  kingdoms  of, 
i5.Arragon.  16.  Valencia.  17.  Majorca  J, 
and  18.  The  principality  of  Catalonia. 

Thefe  eighteen  provinces  conftitute  the 
prefent  kingdom  of  Spain,  in  which  are 
reckoned  1  500  cities  or  walled  towns  :  but 
in    thefe    are   different    gradations ;    fome, 

*  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  having  conquered  Navarre  in  the 
year  1512,  folemnly  united  it  to  the  crown  of  Caftile,  in  an 
aftembly  of  the  ftates  held  at  Burgos,  in  the  year  1515-  Ma- 
riana, Lib.  XXX.  c.  24. 

f  This  and  the  kingdom  of  Seville  make  the  province  of 
Andaliifia. 

X  In  this  kingdom  of  Majorca,  o;  Malorca,  are  compre- 
hended the  other  three  Balearic  iflanris,  Minorca,  Ivica,  and, 
Formenttra. 

Vol.  I.  M  which 
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which  were  the  refidence  of  kings  and  bi- 
fliops,  and  of  the  religious  orders  of  knight- 
hood, in  virtue  of  that  diftin&ion,  ftill  en- 
joy particular  rights  and  privileges,  and  are 
called  ciudades  ;  the  others  only  villas  (q.) 

SECT.     VIII. 

Dependen-  But  the  Spaniards  have  likewife  many 
and  great  dependencies  in  the   three  other 

in  Afrka.  parts  of  the  world,  i.  In  Africa,  on  the 
coaft  of  Barbary,  Ceuta,  Oran,  and  Mafal- 
quivir  *  ;  and  in  the  ocean  the  Canary- 
Iflands,  which  abound  in  wine,  fugar,  and 
valuable  fruits. 

in  ACa.  2.  In  Afia  they  have  the  Ladrones  and 
Philippine  iflands ;  among  which  laft  the 
principal  is  Lucon,  with  the  famous  city  of 
Manilla. 

3.  Farther,  to  the  fame  nation  is  fubject 
the  greateft  and  beft  part  of  America,  to 
the  extent  of  above  a  thoufand  geographi- 
cal miles  from  north  to  fouth.  In  this  large 
tract,  they  are  pofTeffed  of  California,  New- 
Mexico,  the  three  kingdoms  of  Mexico, 
or  New-Spain,  New-Granada,    and  Peruj 

(q)  Bofius  in  Notit.  Hifp.  Sett.  III.  ch.  i.  §.    9. 

*  Thefe  three  places,  which  bring  in  nothing  to  the  crown, 
and  the  garrifons  of  which  are  very  chargeable,  are  kept 
purely  as  a  pretence  for  the  king  to  levy  the  produce  of  the 
Croifade  bull.  Science  du  Gouvernement,  by  M.  de  Real, 
Part  I.  Tom.  II.  p.  94. 

7  like- 
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likewife  Chili,  Tucumannia,  Paraguay ; 
together  with  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  part  of 
the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  Porto-Rico,  the 
Lucayan  idands  j  as  alfo  Trinidad,  Marga- 
rita, and  fome  of  the  Caribbee  iflands. 

Thefe  countries  produce  great  quantities 
of  valuable  commodities  of  all  kinds  (r)$ 
Mexico  and  Peru,  particularly;  are  very 
rich  in  gold  and  filver*. 

The, Spaniards  ground  their  right  of  con- 
quering the  New  World  on  the  grant  of  pope 
Alexander  VL  (j),  and  on  the  war  which,  in 
confequence  of  this  bull,  they  made  on  that 
people,  with  extreme  cruelty  •ft 

(r)  See  Chap.  II.  and  Sett.  Iv. 

*  Peru  at  firft  remitted  annually  to  Spain  to  the  amount  of 
thirteen  millions  of  ducats  in  gold.  Inca  Garcilaflb  de  la 
Vega's  Hiftory  of  the  Incas  of  Peru,  Book  VIII.  c.  xxm  p. 
354.  The  filver  mines  in  the  mountains  of  Potofi,  the  firft 
forty  years  after  the  difcovery  of  them,  yielded  555,000,000 
pieces  of  eight,  exclufive  of  the  unregiftered  filver,  by  which, 
the  king  was  defrauded  of  his  fifths,  and  they  likewife  were 
fomething  very  confiderable.  See  Antonio  De  Herrera  en  los 
Hechos  de  los  Caitellanas  en  las  Mas  y  Tierra  firme  del  Mar 
Oceano.  Dec.  I.  Lib.  II.  cap.  xiv.  15.  The  gold  and  filver 
which  Spain  has  received  from  America,  from  1492  to  1724, 
is  reckoned  at  5000  millions  of  pieces  of  eight.  See  Don  Gero- 
nymo  de  Uftariz  in  Theorica  y  Praclica  de  Marina  y  Co- 
xnercio.  Cap.  iii.  p.  6,  7. 

(/)  It  is  to  be  found  in  Leibnitii  Cod.  Jur.  Gent.  Diplom. 
N.  CCIII.  p.  294.  and  in  Du  Mont,  Corps.  Univ.  Dipl. 
Tom.  III.  P.  II.  N.  CLXI.  p.  302. 

f  The  Spaniards  are  charged  with  having  killed,  or  put 
to  death  in  the  New  World  between  twelve  and  fifteen  mil- 
lion of  people.  Iftoria  della  Diftruttione  dell'  Indie  occi- 
dental! diB^rtolomeo  de  las  Cafas,  p.  11,  12,  14. 

M  2  They 
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They  have  hitherto  been  accounted  inj 
vincible  in  America  (t)  ;  but  in  the  lad  war 
the  Englifh  have  fhewn  the  contrary. 

SECT.     IX. 

its  former  Spain  had  formerly  very  considerable  de- 
ciesmEu.  pendencies  in  burope ;  as  the  kingdoms  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  the  ifland  of  Sardinia, 
the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  the  Auftrian  Ne- 
therlands. But  they  were  all  difmembered 
from  it  by  the  peace  of  Utretcht  in  the  year 
171 3  j  which,  however,  was  no  real  lofs 
to  the  crown,  the  defences  of  fuch  remote 
countries  being  very  chargeable  *  :  but  the 
Spanifh  nobility  were  fufferers  by  this 
change,  many  governments  and  other  lu- 
crative employments  ceafing  at  that  fepa- 
ration.  Not  many  years  after,  the  fortune 
of  war  gave  Naples  and  Sicily  to  one  Spa- 
nifh prince,  and  Parma  and  Placentia  to 
another ;  fo  that  thefe  countries  are  again 
become,  in  fome  meafure,  dependent  on 
Spain. 

SECT.     X. 

TheGauiifo      The  Gaulifh  Celts   were  unqueftionably 

Celts.  .  -1  J 

the  firft  who  peopled   Spain  :  the  goodnefs 

(/)  See  De  Real,  Part  I.  Tom.  II.  p.  91. 

*  The  Netherlands  alone  are  faici  to  have  coft  the  crown 
of  Spain  from  the  time  of  Charles  V.  to  1663,  187,000,000 
of  livres.  Annales  Politicoes  de  Saint  Pierre,  Part  I.  p.  180. 

and 
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and  opulency  of  the  country,  in  fubfequent 
times,  drew  thither  other  foreign  nations, 
particularly  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthagi- 
nians. The  former,  for  the  conveniency 
of  their  trade,  eftablifhed  colonies  on  the 
fouth  and  weft  coafts.  The  latter  forcibly 
fpread  themfelves  up  the  country;  but  in  the 
fecond  Punic  war  were  totally  driven  out 
by  the  Romans,  who,  after  feveral  obftinate 
wars,  became  mafters  of  Spain,  and  kept 
pofieffion  above  four  hundred  years  j  during 
which  time  Spain  had  the  honour  of  giving 
three  emperors  to  Rome  (11. ) 

But  in   the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen-  409# 
tury,'this  province  was  over-run  by  the  Van- 
dals, the  Suevi,  and  Alani,  who  divided  it 
by  lot  (#).    The  former,  however,  fome  time 
after,  paffed  over  into  Africa,  and  the  others  4Sgi 
were  fubdued  by  the  Vifigoths,  who  erec~ted  584, 
a  vaft    kingdom ;    comprehending,    befides 
Spain,  part  of  Gaul,  and  the  province  of 
Mauritania  Tingitana  in  Africa. 

This    kingdom    of    the    Vifigoths    was  7«» 
brought  to  a  period  by  the  lofs  of  one  deci- 

(«)  Claudian  in  Laud.  Serenae,  v.  60. 
Sola  novum  Latiis  veftigal  Iberia  rebus, 
Contulit  Auguftus,   fruges.  a:raria,   miles 
Undique  conveniunt ;  totoque  ex  orbe  leguntur  : 
Haec  generar,  qui  cundla  regant. 
(*)  Idatius  in  Chron.  ad  ann.  18.  Honorii,  fays  exprefsly: 
Subverfis  Hifpanias  provinciis,  barbari  ....  forte  ad  habi- 
Und^m  fibi  provinciarum  dividunt  regiones, 

M  1  five 
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five  battle  againft  the  Moors,  who,  within 
two  years,  likewife  reduced  all  Spain,  and 

7is.         afterwards  Gcthick  Gaul. 

Some  remains  of  the  Vifigoths  fought 
fhelter  from  the  ferocity  of  the  conquerors, 
in  the  mountains  of  Afturias ;  and  under  Pe- 
lagius,  whom  they  had  chofen  their  king, 
began  to  make  head  againft  the  Moors,  and 
fucceftively  difpoflefTed  them  of  towns  and 
parcels  of  land,  which  proved  the  founda- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Leon  ;  and  from  its 
fubfequent  conquefts,  arofe  the  county  of 
Caftile. 

77s.  In  the  like  manner  Charles  the   Great, 

king  of  France,  and  afterwards  Roman  em- 
peror, difpoiTelfed  the  Moors  of  the  whole 
country  as  far  as  the  Pyrenees ;  and  thefe 
conquefts  formed  the  county  of  Navarre, 
which  afterwards  was  raifed  to  a  kingdom, 
Sancho  III.  one  of  its  kings,  very  much  en- 
larged his  dominions  by  fuccefsful  wars; 
and  by  his  marriage  with  Nunnia,  Countefs 
of  Caftile,  annexed  that  county  to  his  other 
territories.  The  partition  of  his  dominions 
among  his  fons,  gave  rife  to  two  new  king- 

io37.        doms,  Caftile  and   Arragon  ;  and  with  the 
former  Leon  became  united  by  a  marriage. 

Thefe  kingdoms  waged  a  perpetual  war 
againft  the  Moors,  who,  weakened  by  their 
partitions  and  diflenfions,  continually  loft: 

ground  j 
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ground  ;  fo  that  in  procefs  of  time  Granada 
was  all  that  remained  to  that  nation.  Par- 
ticularly Caftile  on  one  fide,  and  Arragon 
on  the  other,  had  made  confiderable  con- 
quefts  upon  them ;  and  thus  all  Spain,  ex- 
cept Granada  and  Navarre,  fell  under  their 
dominion.  To  Caftile  belonged  Leon, 
Galicia,  Afturias,  Guipufcoa,  Alava,  Bif- 
cay,  Eftremadura,  Andalufia,  and  Murcia; 
the  kingdom  of  Arragon  comprehended 
Valencia,  Catalonia,  and  the  Balearic  iflands. 
The  laft  had  alfo  made  fome  foreign  con- 
quers, and  fubdued  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 

All  thefe  ftates  became  united  by  the  1469. 
marriage  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  and  Ifa- 
bella  of  Caftile.  When  the  new  govern-  J48r. 
mentwas  thought  fufficientlyconfolidated  in 
both  kingdoms,  they  attacked  Granada, 
and  after  a  ten  years  war  reduced  it,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Moors 
in  Spain.  They  had  conquered  it  in  two 
years,  and  by  only  one  pitched  battle  ; 
whereas  the  expuluon  of  them  was  a  work 
of  near  800  years,  attended  with  3,700 
engagements  (y). 

Spain   was  now  become  a  very  powerful  14gs. 
kingdom.      The     difcovery   of    the    New 

(y)  Catalogo  Real  y  Gcnealogico  de  Efpana,  por  Rodrigo 
Mendez  Silva,  p.  158.  This  author  adds,  that  fome  en- 
creafed  the  number  of  thefe  engagements,  which  he  terms 
Battalias  Campales,  or  pitched  battles,  to  five  thoufand. 

M  4  World 
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World  by   Chriftopher  Columbus  aggran-. 
dized  it  (till  more;  and  the  addrefs  and  cou- 

1504.  rage  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  brought 
the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Navarre    un- 

»5«'        der  his  dominions. 

His  grand fon  and  fucceflbr  Charles  I. 
gave  the  crown  of  Spain  a  greater  luftre 
and  confederation  by  the  Imperial  title, 
which  he  obtained,  notwithftanding  all  the 

1519-  oppofition  of  France.  The  lingular  good 
fortune  which  had  ever  accompanied  him 
againft  all  his  enemies,  and  particularly 
againft  Francis  I.  he  vigoroufly  pufhed  to 
the  advantage  of  Spain,  adding  to  it  Milan, 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  He 
had  the  fame  defign  on  England  in  marry- 
ing his  fon  Philip  to  queen  Mary ;  and 
though  this  was  defeated  by  her  dying  with- 
out iiTue,  and  though  he  could  not  tranfmit 
the  Imperial  crown  to  him,  yet  he  left  him 
the  greateft  potentate  in  Europe,  or  rather 
of  the  whole  univerfe. 

Philip  was  for  realifing  that  univerfal 
monarchy,  to  which  his  father  had  been 
paving  the  way  for  him  ;  and  his  hopes 
were  the  more  fanguine,  having  united  to 

1580.  Spain  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  with  its 
large  poffeflions  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  In- 
dies. But  the  mifcarriage  of  his  enterprize 
againft  England  and  France,  and  his  inabi- 
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lity  to  quell  the  revolted  Netherlands,  con-  I59C>' 
vinced  him  of  the  improbability  of  fuch  ex- 
tenfive  projects. 

The   Spanifh  power,  which  under  him 
had  reached   its   zenith,    began    to   totter, 
and  decline  more  and  more  under  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs.-     Philip  III.'  his  fon  weakened  the  i6i». 
ftate  by  expelling  the  Maranes,  the  moft  la- 
borious of  his  fubjecls,  by  the  mifconduct 
of  his   privado,  the  duke  of  Lerma;  and 
laftly,    by   engaging  in  a   war  againft  the 
Proteftants  in  Germany.  The  latter  brought 
the  arms  of  France  on  his  fon  Philip  IV.  the  l63s- 
confequence  of  which  was  the  defection  of 
the  Catalonians  j  and  this  drew  on  the  re-  i639. 
volt  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.     By  thefe  l64°- 
difafters  Philip  IV.  was  constrained  at  the 
peace   of    Munfter    to    acknowledge    the  164s. 
United  Netherlands  as  a  free  ftate  ;  and  at 
the  peace  of  the   Pyrenees,  to   France  he  l659. 
ceded  Conflans,  Rouffillon,  the  far  greater 
part  of  Artois,  with  other  confiderable  par- 
cels of  the  Netherlands. 

At  his  demife,  his  fon  Charles  II.  was  a 
minor,  and  left  in  a  labyrinth  of  misfor- 
tunes ;  fo  that,  at  the  peace,  the  ill  ftate  of 
his  affairs  obliged  him  to  renounce  all  claim  1668. 
to  the  kingdom  of  Portugal :  by  three 
wars  with  France,  in  which  he  loft  a  great 
part  of  Flanders,  and  other  provinces  of 
the  Low  Countries,  together  with  the  coun- 
try 
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try  of  Burgundy,  Co  exhaufted  was  the 
Spanifli  monarchy,  that  this  prince,  though 
poffeflbr  of  the  treafures  of  the  Weft  In- 
dies, did  not  leave  ready  money  enough  to 
defray  his  funeral  (z). 

His  death  and  will  brought  on  a  long  and 
fevere  war  between  Philip  V.  duke  of  An- 
jou,  whom  he  had  nominated  his  heir,  and 
Charles  III.  archduke  of  Auftria.  The  for- 
mer was  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  eftablifhed 
in  the  monarchy,  the  latter  had  the  greater 
part  of  its  European  poiTeffions.  To  Great 
Britain  were  ceded  Gibraltar  and  the  illand 
of  Minorca,  which  it  had  conquered  during 
the  war.  King  Philip  could  not  reft  till 
he  had  recovered  the  Italian  territories, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  crown 
of  Spain ;  but  Great  Britain  and  France 
frustrated  this  attempt.  Pie,  however,  made 
ufe  of  another  opportunity  to  place  his  third 
fon  Charles  on  the  throne  of  Naples  and  Si- 
cily ;  and  in  the  war  for  the  Auftrian  fuc- 
ceffion,  he  intended  erecting  a  fovereignty  in 
the  upper  part  of  Italy  for  his  fourth  fon  Don 
Philip.  This  fcheme  after  the  death  of  Phi- 
lip V.    was  in  fome  meafure  effected   by 

(z)  Francifc.  Wagner  in  Hift.  Leopoldi  M.  P.  II.  p.  564, 
fays;  "  Cum  ad  funerales  fumtus  (Caroli  II.)  impar  eflet 
aerarium,  Portocarrerus  fa&us  pro  rege  fidejuflbr,  mutuatam 
pecuniam  adhibuit,  alienoque  are  extulit  tot  regnorum  do- 
minum. 

Fer- 
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Ferdinand  V.  his  fucceflbr  ,•    Parma,    Pla^ 
centia  and  Guaftalla,  being  by  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  fettled  under  certain  condi- 
tions  on  Don    Philip.     This    king's  views  1748. 
were    principally    directed  to   the  internal 
improvement  of  his  dominions  and  the  pre- 
fervation  of  peace  ;     fo   that   he  declined 
taking  part  in  the   war  which  had  newly 
broke  out  between  France  and  Great  Bri-  f7ss« 
tain;  but  after  his  demife,  his  brother  and 
fucceflbr   Charles   III.    to   gratify   France,  I7Sg. 
with  which  he  had   united  himfelf  by  the 
Family-compact,  as  it  was  called,  became  a 
party  in  it.     But  the   confequences   of  this  *7*i« 
ftep  proved  very  unfortunate ;  the  Englifh, 
befides  other  conquefts,  making  themfelves 
matters  of  the  Havannah  ;  and  in  return  for  »7fo* 
that  important  place,  Florida  was  ceded  to 
them  at  the  peace.  1?53, 

SECT.     XL 

Spain  having  been  fucceffively  poiTefTed  Spaniards, 
by  fo  many  foreign  people,  the  Phoenicians,  JJ" 
Carthaginians,  Romans,  Vandals,  Suevi, 
Alani,  afterwards  by  the .  Vifigoths,  and 
laftly  by  the  Moors,  among  whom  were 
great  numbers  of  Jews ;  it  is  eaiily  feen 
that,  generally  confidered,  the  Spaniards 
mull:  be  a  very  mixed  kind  of  people  :  but 
the  defcendants  of  thefe  feveral  people  did 

not 
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not  equally  ftand  their  ground,  one  being 
overpowered  and  fubdued  by  another.  The 
Romans  expelled  the  Carthaginians ;  the 
Vandals,  Suevi,  and  Alani,  after  difpofieffing 
the  Romans  with  great  ilaughter,  met 
with  the  like  treatment  from  the  Vifigoths ; 
and  thefe  could  not  withftand  the  invafion 
of  the  Moors,  though  they  were  not  totally 
extirpated  or  driven  out  of  the  country,  fuch 
numbers  remaining  that  they  again  took 
up  arms  againft  the  conquerors  j  and, 
in  a  long  fucceiHon  of  years,  partly  fub- 
dued them,  and  partly  compelled  them  to 
return  to  Africa,  their  mother-country. 
Thus  the  Vifigoths  are  the  main  flock  of 
the  Spanifh  nation,  with  a  confiderable 
mixture  of  defcendants  from  the  Moors,  a 
few  from  the  Romans  and  Suevi,  and  fewer 
jftill  from  the  Jews,  and  the  feweft  of  all 
from  the  ancient  inhabitants  (a), 

SECT.     XII. 

charaflerof      The  Spaniards,  as  to  their  perfons,  are 

Irds?153"'"   *n  general  of  a  middle  fize,  or  low  ftature, 

and   withal   lean   and    meagre.     They    are 

well   limbed,  but  with   weak  eyes,  which 

makes  fpectacles  fo  common  among  them  *, 

(a)  Bofius  in  Notit.  Hifp.  Sett.  III.  cap.  i.  §.  n.  p.  60, 
61,  &c. 

*  Speflacles,  befides  the  ufe  of  them  for  weak  eyes,  are 
likewife  worn  by  perfons  of  rank  out  of  parade  and  afFe£ta«i 
tion.     See  Gundling's  Ocia,  Vol.  I.  p.  24. 

They 
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They  are  of  a  brown  complexion,  with 
fomething  grave  or  flern  and  forbidding  in 
their  afpect -,  which,  however,  relates  only 
to  the  men  ;  the  women,  befides  their 
beauty,  being  more  lively  and  agreeable,  in 
their  manners  (<£).  Among  the  difeafes  of 
both  fexes,  the  venereal  is  the  moil  com- 
mon ;  but  they  make  light  of  it  (c). 

They  are  naturally  penfive  and  melan- 
choly ;  in  their  deliberations  and  relblves 
flow ;  and  in  converfation  fufpicious,  dis- 
cerning, and  referved.  They  have  a  large 
fhare  of  ambition,  but  likewife  of  firmnefs 
and  fortitude  ;  are  very  temperate  in  eating, 
and  frill  more  in  drinking  (d) ;  they  are  ce- 
lebrated for  magnanimity,  probity,  con- 
stancy in  friendship,  and  punctual  obfervance 
of  their  word  (<?). 

This  is  the  bright  fide  of  the  Spaniards. 
On  the  other  hand  one  fees,  and  fometimes 
amidft  the  mofl  fordid  poverty,  an  intole- 
rable haughtinefs,  and  a  contempt  of  other 
nations  (/').  They  are  likewife  charged 
with  extreme  avarice,  feizing  every  oppor- 

(l>)  Bofius,  Sett.  III.  cap.  i.  §.  15.  p.  6jt  68.  Gundling's 
Otia,  Part  I.  p.  21,  24. 

(f)  Relation  du  Voyage  d'Efpagne,  Tom.  III.  Lett.  XI.  p. 
85,  86 

(d)  Barclaii  Icon  Animor.  cap.  vii.  p.  4. 

p.  m.  439.     Bofius,  1.  c.  p.  68,  69. 

(?)  Vayrac,   Tom.  I.  p.  27,  28. 

{/)  Barcluius,  ibid.  c.  vii.  p.  439.  Vayrac,  Tom.  I.  p.  40. 

tunity, 
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tunity,  however  iniquitous,  of  enriching 
themfelves  -,  an  art  in  which  their  viceroys* 
governors,  and  other  officers  in  America* 
not  excepting  even  the  miffionaries  in  that 
country,  are  moil  infamoufly  expert  (g). 
Lewdnefs  is  one  of  their  capital  vices.  Mar- 
ried and  unmarried  youths  and  boys,  keep 
miftrefles ;  and  from  this  propenfity  fprings 
their  great  veneration  and  complaifance  to 
the  fair-fex,  together  with  that  jealoufy 
which  is  fo  predominant  in  them,  that  they 
ftick  at  nothing  to  gratify  it.  In  revenge 
they  are  equally  vehement,  and  generally 
have  it  executed  by  bravo's  or  murderers 
(*)  j  looking  on  duelling,  fo  much  praclifed 
by  other  nations,  as  giving  advantages  to  an 
enemy,  at  one's  own  peril  (/£).  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Spaniards  towards  the 
Moors,  the  Indians,  and  the  Flemings, 
leave  an  indelible  brand  of  cruelty  on  their 
name  (/). 

Though    avaricious*    they   are    flothful, 
and  hate  work,  by  which  they  might  be 

(g)  Relation  du  Voyage  a'Efp.  Tom.  III.  Lett.  XI.  p.  64. 

(£)  Vayrac,  Tom.  I.  p.  38,  39,  43.  See  likewife  L'Efpion 
dans  les  Cours  des  Princes  Chretiens,  Tom.  II.  Lett.  1.  p.  1 37* 
138. 

(;')  Arcana  Dominationis  Hifpanae,  per  J.  L.  W.  c.  xxv. 

\k)  Relation  du  Voyage  d'  Efp.  Tom.   III.  Lett.  XL  p. 

77>  78. 

(/)  Arcana  Dominat.  Hifp.  cap.  xxvi.  et  xxxiii.  Sec 
likewife  L'Efpion  dans  les  Cours  des  Princes  Chretiens,  Tom. 
II.  Lett.  xxx.  p.  85,  86. 

earn- 
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earning  fomething,  and  particularly  handi- 
crafts and  agriculture.  The  fource  of  this 
indolence  lies  in  their  pride,  all  pretending 
to  be  defcended  from  the  Vifigoths ;  and 
that  to  floop  to  fuch  low  employments 
would  be  debaiing  their  illuflrious  origin 
(/»).  This  makes  the  commonalty  fo  very- 
poor  ,  and  perfons  of  rank  are  often  reduced 
to  exigencies  by  their  negligence  and  mif- 
management  *.  The  grandees  are  very  pro- 
fufe  in  fine  furniture,  and  often  expend  a 
great  part  of  their  eftates  in  plate,  of  which 
fome  have  an  amazing  quantity,  though 
feldom  ufed  but  at  nuptials  [n) .  The  Spaniards 
are  very  conceited  and  tenacious  of  their 
old  cuftoms  and  manners,  and  would  equally 
deteft  any  alteration  in  their  drefs,  as  in  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church  :  the  public  games 
and  diverfions  ufed  by  their  anceftors,  fub- 
fift  to  this  very  day. 

(m)  Vayrac,  Tom.  I.  p.  47,  48. 

(h)   Relation  du  Voyage   d'  Efpagne,  Tom.  II.  Lett.  jx. 

P-  '73-   . 

•  Their  creditors  are  often  very  great  Iofers,  it  being  in 

the  debtor's  power  to  cancel  all  their  claims,  by  appointing 
a  great  number  of  mattes  to  be  faid  for  his  foul ;  the  fums  at 
which  the  charge  of  thefe  is  computed  being  previously  de- 
ducted from  the  inheritance  ;  and  thus  little  or  nothing  may 
remain  for  the  creditors.  This  injurious  piece  of  devotion 
has  given  rife  to  the  proverb :  Fulano  dexado  fu  alma  herc- 
dera  ;  **  Such  a  one  has  made  his  foul  his  heir." 

(n)  Relation  du  Voyage  d'  Efpagne.  Vol.  II.  Letter  IX. 
p.  173. 

Among 
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Among  thefe,  the  principal  are  the  bull- 
fights (o) ;  and  the  pope  himfelf,  though  lb 
much  refpe&ed  in  Spain,  never  has  been 
able  to  aboliili  thofe  fanguinary  entertain- 
ments *. 

SECT.     XIII. 

Antipathy        It  is  not  only  in  their  cuftoms  and    man- 
or the  Spa-  .... 

wards  and  ners,  but  likewife  in  their  natural  difpofiti- 
on,  that  the  Spaniards  differ  very  much 
from  other  nations,  and  particularly  from 
the  French  ( p) ;  hence  fome  deduce  the  vi- 
olent averlion,  or  antipathy  as  it  is  called, 
between  the  Spanifh  and  French  nations  -f. 

{0)  A  defcription  of  the  bull-fights  occurs  in  Voyages  en 
Efpagne  eten  Portugal,  p.  94,  &c.  and  in  the  Relation  du 
Voyage  d'Efpagne,  Tom.  III.  Lett.  X.  p.  23,  24,  &c. 

*  The  firlt  public  and  folemn  bull-fights  were  exhibited 
in  the  year  1100.  Pope  Pius  V.  in  1567,  iflued  an  exprefs 
ordinance  againft  them,  but  the  Spaniards  would  not  give 
up  their  favourite  diverfion ;  and  fo  far  prevailed  with  pope 
Clement  VIII.  that  in  1596,  he  renewed  the  permiflion  of 
them,  under  certain  limitations.  Rodrigo  Mendez  Silva  Ca- 
talogo  Real  y  genealogico  de  Efpanna,  fol.  49.  a. 

(/>)  Gundling's  Antipathy  of  the  Spaniards  and  French; 
in  anfwer  to  M.  Bayle,  in  his  Otia,  Part  I.  c.  2.  §.  5.  p.  83. 

f  Of  this  opinion  is  Gundling,  in  his  Otia,  §.  7.  p.  86. 
Garfia,  a  Spaniard,  who  has  wrote  a  book  on  this  antipathy, 
afcribes  it  to  the  immediate  operation  of  the  devil.  That 
evil  fpirit,  fays  he,  was  afraid  that,  fhould  the  Spaniards 
and  French,  whom  he  fliles  the  nobleit  nations,  and  the  two 
great  luminaries  of  the  earth,  clofe  in  an  union,  rhey  would 
fubdue  the  whole  world,  and  fpread  the  Chnftian  reli- 
gion every  where  ;  and  thus  his  kingdom  would  come 
to  nothing.  Jn  order  to  prevent  this,  he  kindles  fuch  a 
flame  of  difcord  and  enmity  between  them,  as  fhould  burn 
with  perpetual  violence.  Antipatia  de'  Francefi  e  Spagnuoii 
del  Dottor.,  D.  Carlo  Garfia,  cap,  vii.  p.  joo,  &c. 

But 
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But  this  antipathy  proceeds  not  fo  much 
from  natural,  as  political  caufes.  The 
jealoufy  excited  by  the  great  power  of  one 
crown,  the  projects  on  both  fides  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  other,  the  oppofite  views,  to- 
gether with  the  many  and  obflinate  wars 
occafioned  by  fuch  contrariety  of  intereit, 
are  what  gave  rife  to,  and  have  continued,  a 
violent  averfion  and  enmity  between  them. 
This,  experience  undeniably  confirms.  For 
the  Spaniards  coming  to  have  a  French  king, 
which  united  the  political  views  of  both, 
before  fo  directly  oppofite,  the  two  nations 
have  lived  in  perfect  harmony,  and  the  for- 
mer enmity  is  turned  into  a  firm  and  zea- 
lous friendfhip  -f-. 

SECT.     XIV. 

The  Romans,  with  their  fovereigntv*  in-  spani/hian- 
troduced  their  language  into  Spain.  Some8"^6' 
Spanifh  writers,  however,  afcribe  this 
chiefly  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  relate,  that  by  an  edict  he  fup- 
prefTed  the  feveral  languages  which  were 
fpoken   in   Spain,    and   erected  fchools  for 

f  What  Bayle  fays  in  his  anfwer  to  the  quefh'ons  of  a 
country-gentleman,  Tom.  I.  p.  102,  perfectly  agrees  with  the 
French  and  Spaniards.  "  Leave  neighbouring  nations  all 
their  difference  of  manners  and  cuftoms,  but  remove  from  them 
jealoufy  and  an  affectation  of  equality  or  fuperioritv,  and 
make  their  political  intereds  the  fame,  you  fhall  foon  fee 
them  become  friends,  and  cordially  draw  together." 

Vol.  I.  N  teach- 
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teaching  the  Roman  ;  but  that  the  Canta- 
brians,  who  inhabited  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
varre, and  the  provinces  of  Bifcay,  Alva, 
Guipufcoa  and  Rioja,  retained  their  former 
idiom  (g)  ;  and  are  faid  to  fpeak  it  to  this 
very  day,  with  only  a  very  flender  mixture 
of  the  Caftilian  (r).  On  the  fuccefsful  in- 
vafion  of  the  Vandals,  Suevi,  and  Vifigoths, 
the  Roman  became  fo  adulterated  with  their 
languages,  as  to  form  a  new  dialed,  into 
which  the  Moors  likewife  introduced  many 
Arabic  words.  The  prefent  Spanifh  lan- 
guage, accordingly,  is  a  compound  of  the 
languages  of  all  thefe  feveral  nations,  with 
the  predominancy  of  the  Roman;  on  which 
account  the  Spaniards  term  their  language 
Romance.  It  has  feveral  dialects,  but  the 
Caftilian  pafTes  for  the  beft  and  moil  pure  (j). 
The  Spanifh  language,  like  the  people,  is 
grave  and  majeftic.  Mariana  obierves  it  to 
be  fo  far  analogous  to  the  Latin,  that  Spa- 
nifh and  Latin  may  be  fpoken  with  the  fame 
words,  and  in  the  fame  conftruction  (t). 
During  the  profperity  of  the  Spanifh  mo- 
narchy, their  language  was  in  the  fame 
vogue  as  the  French  at   prefent;  but  fi nee 

(q)  Catalogo  Real  y  Genealogico  de  Efpanna,  por  Rodrigo 
Mencjez  Silva,  p.  8.  a. 

(r)  Bofus  in  Notit.  Hifp.  Se&.  III.  c.  i.  §.  14.  p.  67. 

is)  Ibid.  Seft.  III.  cap.  i.  §.  14.  p.  67. 

(/)  Mariana's  General  Hiftory  of  Spain,  Book  I.  c.  5. 
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Spain  came  to  lofe  the  far  greater  part  of 
its  European  dependencies,  it  has  no  longer 
been  fo  common. 

SECT.     XV. 

Spain  is  fo  thinly  peopled,  that  fome  will  Number  of 
allow  it  only  four  millions  of  inhabitants  («)  $ in  * iunt*" 
but  this  undoubtedly  is  too  little.  A  very 
fagacious  Spanifh  politician  in  the  year 
1723  reckoned  them  at  feven  millions  and 
a  half  (x)  -,  and  this  is  the  number  at  which 
they  are  now  computed  (y).  The  country, 
with  refpect  to  its  extent,  could  maintain 
many  more  ;  but  to  this  augmentation  there 
have  been  and  ftill  are  feveral  impediments. 
1.  The  many  fevere  wars.  2.  The  driving 
out  the  Jews  and  Maranas  under  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  and  Philip  III.  3.  The  Weft- 
India    colonies  *  and  garrifons.      4.    The 

(u)  M.  de  Real  Science  du  Gouvernem.  Parti.  Tom.  II. 
p.  85. 

{x)  Uftariz's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Trade  and  the  Ma- 
rine, c    18. 

(  v)  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sufmilch's  Divine  Oeconomy,  &c.  cap. 
xx.  Y  379- 

*  The  emigrations  to  America  Don  Geronymo  de  Ufta- 
riz,  however,  will  not  admit  as  a  principal  caufe  of  the 
thinning  of  Spain  ;  Gallicin,  Bifcay,  Navarre,  Sec.  from 
whence  emigrations  are  moll  frequent,  being  very  populous  ; 
whilll  the  countries  of  Toledo,  I3  Mancha,  Guadalaxara,  &c. 
whence  very  few  go  to  vifit  the  New  World,  are  the  bared 
of  inhabitants.  And  thus  in  his  account  the  decay  of  trade 
a;ul  manufactures,  and  the  poverty  confequential  to  thofe 
evils,  together  with  the  heavy  taxes -on  the  inhabitants, 
are  the  chief  caufes  of  the  depopulation.  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Commerce  and  the  Marine,  cap,  XII.  p.  21,22. 
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great  number  of  ecclefiaftics  and  religious 
of  both  lexes.  5.  The  inquifition,  which 
deters  foreigners  from  fettling  in  Spain. 
6.  The  fterility  of  .married  women  ;  the 
blame  of  which,  however,  is  not  fo  much 
to  be  charged  on  the  fex,  as  on  the  prema- 
ture licentioufnefs  of  the  men.  7.  The 
barrennefs  of  fome  parts,  which  is  fuch, 
as  not  to  bear  many  inhabitants ;  and  8.  The 
taxes,  too  heavy  for  the  comfortable  fupport 
of  a  family  (z).  King  Philip  IV.  indeed, 
endeavoured  to  promote  population  by  grant- 
ing privileges  and  conveniencies  to  thofe 
who  married  early  and  had  children  ;  but 
all  his  good  intentions  have  failed  of  their 
defired  efTecl:  {a). 

SECT.     XVI. 
upperind        The  principal  among  the  Spanifh  nobility 

lower  J  *  Ol  J 

were  formerly  called  Ricos  homes  or  Ricos 
hombres,  perhaps,  from  their  eftates  and 
wealth  *.     But  this  title  has  ceafed  fince 

[%)  Bofius  in  Notit.  Hifp.  Sett.  III.  c.  i.  Sea.  III.  p. 
63,  65.  See  iikewifc  Science  du  Gouvernement,  par  M.  de 
Real. 

(a)  Bofius  1.  c.  p.  65.  Thomas  Campanella  in  Difcurfu 
dc  Monachia  Hifpan.  c.xvxi.p.  318,  319.  advifed  to  remove 
Indians  and  Africans  into  Spain.  "  Nothing  is  more  abfurd, 
fays  he,  than  to  make  that  country  a  ftorehoule  of  gold  and 
finer,  and  not  rather  of  men  and  women,  thefe  being  much 
more  valuable  and  ufeful  than  both  thofe  metals  put  together." 

*  The  Ricos  hombres  were  made  by  the  delivery  of  a  ban- 
ner and  a  kettle  to  them,  as  tokens  of  a  right  to  bring  troops 

thofe 
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thofe  of  dukes,  marqueffes,  counts,  vif- 
counts,  and  barons,  have  been  adopted-)-  (/£). 
Thefe  conftitute  the  upper  nobility  in  Spain, 
and  are  (tiled  Tituladosor  Titulos,  with  the 
word  Don  before  their  names,  which,  how- 
ever, is  likewife  taken  by  the  knights  of  the 
three  religious  orders,  and  other  perfons  in 
refpectable  employments. 

The  lower  nobility  or  gentry  are  called 
Hidalgos  -,  and  among  thefe  are  likewife 
reckoned  the  Cavalleros  and  Efcuderos. 
Spain  is  particularly  favourable  to  found- 
lings, who  by  cuitom  are  accounted  Hidal- 
gos (c.) 

It  was  anciently  a  lingular  cuftom  among 
the  Spanim  nobility,  that  on  any  one's  hav- 
ing caufe  of  difcontent,  or  imagining  he  had, 
from  any  real  or  fuppoied  affront  or  injury, 
he  folemnly  revoked  his  allegiance  to  the 
king,    and   renounced   his   country.     This 

into  the  field,  and  of  their  being  able  to  maintain  them. 
Selden's  Titles  of  Honour,  Part  II.  c.  iv.  Manoel  Severim 
De  Faria  nas  Noticias  de  Portugal,  p„  127 

f  Rodrigo  Mendez  Silva  en  el  Catalogo  Real  y  Genealo- 
gico,  fol.  Xa'xj.  b.  &  133.  fays,  that  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
fupprefled  the  title  of  Ricos  hombreo,  fublti tilting  in  lieu  of 
it,  that  of  Grandee ;  but  this  is  a  miftake,  the  latter  title 
having  been  ufed  long  before. 

{b)  See  Selden's  Titles  of  Honours,  Pnrt  II.  c.  iv. 

(0  Memoires  Inftruftifs  pour  un  V-iyageur,  Tom.  II  p. 
72.  Concerning  this  cuftom  the  Spaniards  fay,  that,  in 
doubtful  cafes,  it  is  better  to  give  nobility  to  one  who  had  it 
not,  than  to  deprive  one  whole  right  it  was. 
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was  called  Defnaturalizarfe  j  and  a  noble- 
man, after  this  formality,  might  go  over 
to  the  enemy,  and  even  to  the  Moors,  and 
carry  arms  againfl  his  king  and  his  country, 
without  being  chargeable  with  any  crime  or 
violation  of  his  duty  (d)> 

SECT.     XVJI. 

c-andetsof  Among  the  upper  nobility  of  Spain,  the 
dukes,  fome  marquefTes,  and  fome  counts, 
have  particular  honours  and  privileges ;  on 
which  account  they  are  ftiled  Grandees ;  a 
title  ufed,  at  leaft,  under  king  John  I.  (e). 
One  of  their  greateft  privileges  is  their  be- 
ing covered  before  the  king  j  a  ceremony, 
however,  that  formerly  admitted  of  fome  dif- 
ference. Some  put  on  their  hats  before 
fpeaking  to  the  king  -,  others,  not  till  they 
had  done  fpeaking ;  and  others,  not  before 
taking  leave  of  the  king,  and  going  away 
from  his  prefence  ;  and  on  this  account 
the  grandees  were  divided  into  three  clafies: 
but  this  diftinction  is  at  prefent  laid  afide, 
the  king  making  only  grandees  of  the  firfl 
clafs  (J).     They  take  place  of  all  officers 

{J)  Mariana,    Book  XL  chap.  xi.    Book  XII.    chap.  xii. 
XJV.  chap.  12.  and  Ofor.  de  Reb.  Eman.  Lib.  XL 

p.  J23- 

\      rac,  Tom.  III.  p.  182,    183. 
( /  )  Clarke's  Letters  concerning  the  Spanilh  Nation.  Let- 
ter VII.  Part  II.  p.  119. 
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of  ftate,  or  thofe  belonging  to  the  court,  the 
conftable  and  admiral  of  Caftile  excepted. 
They  are  allowed  to  keep  heralds,  and  to 
have  a  fword  carried  before  them.  In 
chapel  they  fit  on  a  bench  on  one  fide  of 
the  king.  They  cannot  be  put  under  ar- 
reft,  but  by  his  majefty's  exprefs  order. 
They  put  themfelves  on  a  footing  with  the 
electors  of  the  empire  and  the  princes  of 
Italy  (g).  They  likewife  had  formerly  a 
difpute  with  the  peers  of  France,  which  in 
the  year  170J  was  adjufted  on  thefe  terms  ; 
that  the  grandees  of  Spain,  when  in  France, 
fhall  enjoy  the  privileges  of  peers,  and  thefe 
in  Spain  ihall  be  treated  as  grandees  (/j). 
King  Lewis  I.  to  the  extreme  mortifica- 
tion of  the  grandees  made  the  captain  and 
lieutenant-general,  their  equals  in  refpeel: 
of  precedence  at  court  (/). 

SECT.     XVIII. 

The  form  of  government  in  the  Spaniih  Form  of  go- 
monarchy,  and  of  its  particular  kingdoms, 
has   undergone    feveral    vicirlitudes.      The 
Vifigoth  kings  were   elected  with  a  limited 
prerogative,    the  confent  of  the  great  and 

(i)  Vayrac,  Tom.  III.  p.  201,  206. 
{b)  Ibid.  p.  177. 

{:)  Delormeaux   dans  l'Ahrege  Chronologique  de  1'Hift. 
d'  Efpagne,  Tom.  V.  p.  382. 
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the  lelTer  nobility  being  requifite  in  every  im- 
portant ftep  of  government.  KingReccaredl. 
having  embraced  the  Catholic  religion,  the 
prelates  and  other  dignitaries  loon  rofe  to 
great  confideration,  not  only  in  the  con- 
cerns of  the  church  and  religion,  but  even 
in  the  difcuffino-  of  fkte-afTairs,  fo  that  laws 
were  made  in  their  affemblies  (>£•) ;  which 
thus  were  become  both  fynods  and  diets. 

Several  kingdoms  fpringing"  up  in  Spain 
on  the  extinction  of  the  monarchy  of  the 
Viligoths,  the  royal  prerogative  was  in  all 
vciy  much  curtailed  by  the  ftates  of  the 
country.  In  Caitile,  the  upper  nojpility, 
the  clergy,  the  three  orders  of  knighthood, 
who  with  the  principal  cities  made  the  ftates 
of  the  kingdom,  could  levy  troops,  and 
fometimes  ufed  this  privilege  againft  the 
kings  themfelves     . 

The  ftates  of  Arragon,  who  confided  of 
the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  cities, 
were  pofleffed  of  very  great  privileges  and 
immunities  ;  and  king  Alphonfo  III.  under 
penalty  of  forfeiting  his  crown,  bound  him- 
felf  and  his  fuccefiurs  to  the  obfervance  of 

(i)  See  the  decrees  of  the  fouith,  fifth,  and   fixth  council 
of  Toleo:j,  in  Fcrrera's  General  Hiftcry  of  Spain,  Vol.  II. 

P-3-6>  37;>  375-. 

*  Of  this  ate  infta.ices  in    the  hiftories  of  John  II.  and 
Henry  IV. 

them. 
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them  (/).  Nay,  the  kings  of  Arragon  in 
any  difputes  with  their  fubjecls  were  obliged 
tofubmit  to  a  judge,  who  was  ftiled  El  Juf- 
ticia,  and  who  kept  the  king's  prerogative 
within  due  limits  (;;;). 

Thefe  two  kingdoms  becoming  united 
by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon 
and  Ifabella  of  Caftile,  each  retained  its 
particular  form  of  government.  Under  this 
joint  fovereignty,  however,  the  power  and 
exorbitant  privileges  of  the  Caftilian  gran- 
dees were  very  much  abridged;  but  the 
Arragonians  preferved  all  their  ancient  li- 
berties ;  king  Ferdinand  apprehending  that 
it  might  be  of  ill  confequence  to  infringe 
them  («).  They  were,  however,  fo  offen- 
iive  to  him,  that  having  in  the  year  1 515 
conquered  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  he 
united  it  with  Caftile,  becaufe,  as  Mariana 
obferves,  the  Navarrians  might  lay  claim  to 
the  liberties  of  the  Arragonians ;  for  other- 
wife  he  might  better  have  united  Navarre 
with  Arragon  :  thefe  two  kingdoms  had 
been  formerly  united,  and  he  himfelf  was 
immediately  king  of  Arragon  (0).  Under 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  the   ftates  of  Caf- 

(/)  See  the  decrees  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  an  I  fixth  councils 
of  Toledo,   as  before  cited,   Vol.  IV.  p.  427. 

(;«)  A.  Perez  obras  y  Relaciones,  p.  141.  Mariana,  Book 
VII f  cap.  i. 

(//)   Anton.  Perez,  p.  143. 

(0)  Mariana,  Book  XXX.  chap.  xxiv. 

8  tile 
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tile  loft  the  greater  part  of  their  ancient 
confideration  ;  for  that  prince  having  at 
the  diet  of  Toledo,  held  in  i  ^38,  demanded 
an  extraordinary  fupply,  and  the  nobility  and 
cities  refilling  their  confent,  he  abruptly 
diffolved  the  afTembly ;  and  this  wtes  the  lad 
diet  of  Caftile  in  which  the  ftates  af- 
filed (/>).  The  kings  ever  after  omitted 
the  archbifhops,  bifhops,  and  nobility,  and 
fummoned  only  eighteen  cities,  each  of 
which  fent  two  reprefentatives  (^). 

The  Arragonians,  fome  time  after,  met 
with  the  like  treatment.  In  the  year  1591, 
a  flate  prifoner,  the  celebrated  Anthony 
Perez,  who  had  been  fecretary  of  ftate, 
was  releafed  by  an  infurrection  of  the  people 
of  SaragofTa  ;  and  king  Philip  II.  fending  a 
body  of  troops  into  Arragon  to  chaftife  the 
infurgents,  the  Jufticia  John  de  la  Nuza 
oppofed  it  with  an  armed  force  :  but  the 
king  caufed  his  head  to  be  taken  off,  with- 
out the  leaft  examination  or  trial  (r) ;  in 
flagrant  violation  of  the  Arragonian  liberties. 
They,  however,  ftill  retained  their  confti- 
tution,  and  their  peculiar  council  of  flate, 
as  instituted  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  till 
the  war  for  the  Spanifh  fucceflion,  in  which 

(/>)  Ferreras,  Vol.  IX.  p.  236,  237. 
\q)  Science  du  Gouvemem.  par  M.  de  Real,  Part  I.  Tom. 
II.  p.  102,   103. 

(r)  Anton.  Perez,  p.  158,  159,  &c. 

Arra- 
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Arragon,  Valencia,  and  Catalonia,  had  de- 
clared for  the  Auftrian  party.  On  this  ac- 
count Philip  V.  deprived  them  of  all  their 
privileges ;  and  totally  abolishing  the  form 
of  government,  which  had  fubnfted  fo  long, 
united  them  to  the  crown  of  Caftile,  and 
fubjected  them  to  its  laws  (j-).  Thus  the 
kings  of  Spain,  at  prefent,  exercife  an  un- 
limited power  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom : 
and  as  for  the  Cortes,  or  affembly  of  the 
ftates,  it  is  only  on  certain  folemnities,  or 
for  fettling  the  fucceiTion,  that  they  are  con- 
vened. 

SECT.     XIX. 

Each  of  the  feveral  kingdoms  and  pro-  Fbr(, 
vinces  of  which  the  Spanim  monarchy  has 
been  gradually  compounded,  had  its  own 
fundamental  laws  -,  but  lince  their  being 
united,  and  ftill  more  fince  the  prerogative 
grew  to  be  unlimited,  few  of  thofe  laws  re- 
main, and  thefe  chiefly  relate  to  the  fuccellion. 
The  Spanim  kings  at  firft  divided  their  do- 
minions among  their  children,  as  appears 
from  the  example  of  Sancho  the  Great,  king 
of  Navarre ;  Ferdinand  I.  Alphonfo  VI. 
Alphonfo  VIII.  kings  of  Caftile  and  Leon  -, 
and  James  I.   king  of  Arragon.     But  time 

(j)  Deformeaux,  Tom.  V.  p.  272,  273.  Minianade  Belfo 
ruftico  Valentino,  Lib.  Ill,  c.  xix.  Mr.  de  Real,  Part  J. 
Tom.  II.  p.  108. 
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fhewed  the  inconveniency  of  thefe  divifions; 
and  Ferdinand  III.  king  of  Caftile,  efta- 
bliJbed  the  right  of  primogeniture  by 
law  (/).  Purfuant  to  this  regulation  the 
crown  devolves  to  the  eldefl:  fon,  and  after 
him  to  his  defcendants  in  a  right  line ; 
and  in  the  want  of  a  male  ifiue,  to  the  king's 
eldefl  daughter.  If  the  eldefr.  fon  dies  be- 
fore his  entering  on  thefuccefiion,and  leaves 
a  fon  or  daughter  by  a  legitimate  marriage, 
he  or  fhe  is  to  have  the  crown  ;  and  in 
failure  of  all  thefe,  it  is  to  go  to  the  nearefl 
of  kin  *. 

Another  law  was  made  by  the  fame  prince 
againit  any  diviiion  or  partition  of  the  king- 
dom, in  virtue  of  which  it  is  always  to 
remain  confolidated,  without  any  alienation 
or  diviiion  -,  and  this  law  was  to  be  fworn 
to  by  the  fovereign  at  his  acceffion,  and  by 

(r)  This  occurs  in  the  code  published  by  king  Alphonfo 
XI.  called  Las  Siete  Partidas,  Partida  II.  Tit.  15.  Ley.  2. 
from  which  Mr.  Rouflet  has  inferted  it,  though  not  fo  cor- 
rectly as  could  be  wiflied,  in  the  Supplement  au  Corps  Uni- 
verfel  Diplomaticiue,  Tom.  I.   Parti.  101. 

*  This  kind  of  fucceffion  h  termed  Sue  .  effio  linealis  cog- 
natica,  or  likewife  Cattellana.  In  it  regard  is  firff.  had  to  the 
line,  and  then  to  the  degree;  fo  that  the  nearefl  relation  to 
the  deceafed  king  in  the  fame  jine  is  to  fucceed  him.  After 
the  line  and  degree,  regard  is  had  to  the  age  and  fex,  the 
elder  being  preferred  to  the  younger,  and  the  princes  to  the 
princefles,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  like  line,  and  the  like  de- 
gree. H.  Grot,  de  Jure  Belli  Sc  Pacis,  Lib.  II.  cap.  vii.  §. 
23.  and  Mr.  de  Real  Science  du  Gouvernem.  Part  I.  Tom. 
II.  p.  95. 

the 
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the  people  at  their  taking  the  oath  of 
fealty  {u). 

In  Arragon,  under  the  reign  of  James  II. 
it  was  likewife  enacted  by  a  diet  held  at  Tar- 
ragona in  1 3 19,  that  Arragon,  Valencia, 
and  Catalonia,  together  with  their  privileges 
and  incomes,  mould  be  for  ever  incorpo- 
rated, without  any  future  feparation  (at). 

Thefe  fundamental  laws  have  both  be- 
fore and  fince.  the  conjunction  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  been  constantly  obferved  down 
to  pur  times. 

But  king  Philip  V.  in  the  year  171 3  al- 
tered the  former  mixed  fucceffion  by  a  new 
law,  that  the  princes  fhould  always  take 
the  lead  of  the  princeffes,  who  were  never 
to  inherit,  except  in  cafe  of  a  total  failure 
of  the  male  line  (y).  By  this  ordinance, 
the  fucceffion  in  the  royal  family  was  better 
fecured,  and  not  fo  frequently  transferred 
by  marriage  into  foreign  families ;  which  in 
Caftile  was  the  cafe  three  times,  in  Arra- 
gon twice,  in  Navarre  feven  times,  and 
twice  fince  the  conjunction  of  the  monarchy. 

By  that  part  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  be- 
tween Philip  V.  king  of  Spain,  and  Victor 

(«)  Las  Siete  Partidas,  Partida  11.  Tit.  xv.  Ley.  5.  And 
in  Supiem.  au  Corps  Univerfel  Diplomat,  par  Mr.  Rouflec, 
Tom.  L  Part  I.  p.  102. 

(*)  Ferrcra's  General  Hiftory  of  Spain,  Vol.  IV.  p.  592. 

(/)   Deformeaux,  Tom.  V.  p.  312,  313. 

Am  a- 
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Amadeus  duke  of  Savoy,  the  fucceflion  to 
the  throne,  on  the  extinction  of  the  line  of 
the  former,  is  to  devolve   to  the  latter  and 
his  family  (z).     This   arrangement  having 
been  previoufly  agreed  toby  the  ftates  of  the 
kingdom,    is  juftly   accounted   among   the 
fundamental  laws  of  Spain. 
lajoriiy.6'8       The  king's  majority  being  not  determined 
in    Spain   by   any  law,    fome   minor  kings 
have  taken  the  reins  of  government  fooner, 
and   others  later,  into  their  hands  ;  as  Al- 
phonfo  XI.  king  of  Caitile,  on  his  entering 
into  his  fifteenth  year  ;  Henry   III.   at  the 
age  of  only  thirteen  years  and  ten  months  ; 
and  John  II.   at  the  very  beginning  of  his 
fourteenth  year;  from  which  it  is  probable, 
that  the   term  of  the  king's   minority  does 
not  at   moll   reach   beyond  his   being  full 
fourteen  years  of  age.     For  as  to  Charles  II. 
having  reached  his  fixteenth  year  before  he 
afiumed   the   government,   this   was   owing 
to    particular  circumftances  ;  among  others 
to    his    being  of   a  fickly  habit,  and  weak 
both  in  body  and  mind.    Befides,  the  queen- 
regent    his    mother,    Mary-Anne    of    Au- 
Aria,  was  for  keeping  her  place  at  the  helm 
as  long  as  pofiible. 

(2)  Art.  III.  du  Traite  de  Paix  entre  Philippe  V.  Roy  d' 
Efpagne,  &  Viclor  Amadee,  Due  de  Savoye,  fait  a  Utrecht 
le  i3me  Aout  1713.  See  Corps  Univerfel  Diplom.  de  M.  du 
Mont,  Tom.  VIII. 

The 
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The  king  appoints  the  regency,  and  the 
guardianship  of  the  minor  ;  and  where  no 
luch  proviiion  has  been  made,  the  right 
belongs  to  the  flates  of  the  kingdom. 

SECT.     XX. 

The  Spanim  kings  have,  in  ancient  times,  Ti-ei 
and  long  before  the  conjunction  of  the  mo- 
narchy, affected  very  lofty  and  high-found- 
ing titles,  and  not  a  few  ftiled  themfelves 
emperors  of  Spain ;  as  Sancho  the  Great, 
king  of  Navarre;  Ferdinand  the  Great;  Al- 
phonfo  VI.  Alphonfo  VII.  Alphonfo  VIII. 
kings  of  Caftile,  and  others  [a).  The  lat- 
ter imagined,  that  as  fovereign  of  feveral 
kingdoms,  namely,  Caftile,  Leon,  and  Gal- 
licia,  and  the  kings  of  Navarre  and  Arra- 
gon  being  his  valTals,  he  had  a  right  to  the 
title  of  emperor  (<£) ;  fo  that  he  caufed  him- 
felf  to  be  crowned  as  fuch  at  Leon,  with 
great  pomp  (r).  But  his  fuccefTors  have  not 
thought  fit  to  imitate  him.  The  king  of 
Spain's  prefent  title  is  very  difTuie,  cpntain- 

(a)  Chifletius  in  Vindic.  Hifp.  cap.  xi.  p.  101,  Sec.  et  in 
Luminib,  Praerogativ.  X.  p.  369,  370. 

(6)  Chiflet.  in  Lum.  Praer.  X.  p.  371. 

(c)  Mariana,  Book  X.  c  xvi.  Ferreras,  Vol.  III.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latter,  only  king  Alphonfo  VIII.  folemnly  aflumed 
the  Imperial  dignity  ;  and  his  French  translator  thereupon  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  other  abovenamed  prince  did  not  bear  that 
title  ;  but  Chiflet  has  fufficiently  proved  it,  at  leaft  of  Ferdi- 
nand the  Great,  and  Alphonfo  VI. 

ing 
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ing  the  feveral  kingdoms  and  countries, 
from  the  union  of  which  the  SpanifTi  mo- 
narchy is  formed  j  likewile  the  foreign  con- 
quers, together  with  the  Auftrian  and  other 
dominions,  of  which  they  have  long  flnce 
been  deprived.  This  title  in  Spanim  runs 
thus. 

Don por  la   gracia   de   Dios, 

Rey  de  Caftilla,  de  Leon,  de  Aragon,  de 
las  dos  Sicilias,  de  Jerufalem,  de  Navarre, 
de  Granada,  de  Toledo,  de  Valencia,  de 
Galicia,  de  Mallorca,  de  Sevilla,  de  Cer- 
denna,  de  Cordova,  de  Coreega,  de  Murcia, 
de  Jaen,  de  los  Algarves,  de  Algecira,  de 
Gibraltar,  de  las  Idas  de  Canaria,  de  las 
Indias  Orientales  y  Occidentales,  Iflas  y 
Tierra  Firme  del  Mar  Oceano,  Archiduque 
de  Auftria,  Duque  de  Borgonna,  de  Bra- 
bante  y  de  Milan,  Conde  de  Abfpurg,  de 
Flandres,  de  Tirol  y  de  Barcelona,  Senor  de 
Vizcaya  y  de  Molina,  6cc.  * 

*  This  was  /he  title  of  king  Ferdinand  VI.  in  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Afliento  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  on  the  5th  of 
Oftober  1750,  at  Madrid.  See  Recueil  d'  Aftes,  par  M.  Rouf- 
fet,  Tom.  XX.  p.  356.  It  is  fomething  fingular  that  the 
king  of  Spain,  being  fo  ftiled  by  all  Europe,  inftcad  of  tak- 
ing that  title,  always  calls    himfelf  king  of  Caftile,   Leon, 
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And   in   Latin. 

— Dei  gratia  Caftella3,  Legionis, 

Aragonia?,  utriufque  Sicilian,  Hierofolyma- 
rum,  Navarra?,  Granada?,  Toleti,  Valentin, 
Gallicia?,  Majoricas,  Hifpalis,  Sardinia?, 
Cordubas,  Corficas,  Murciae,  Giennas,  Al- 
garbia?,  Algezira?,  Gibraltaris,  Infalarum 
Canaria?,  Indiarum  Orientalium  et  Occiden- 
talium,  Infularum  et  Continents  Maris 
Oceani  Rex,  Archidux  Auftria?,  Dux  Bur- 
gundia?  et  Mediolani,  Comes  Habfpurgi, 
Flandria?,  Tirolis  et  Barcinonis,  Dominus 
Bifcaja?  et  Molinas,  etc. 

When  the  king  of  Spain  figns  an  inftru- 
ment,  inftead  of  fubfcribing  his  name,  he 
writes,  •  Yo  el  Rev,  i.e.  I  the  king;'  but 
in  letters  to  foreign  princes  he  fubfcribes  his 
own  name  (d.) 

Belides  the  many  titles  which  the  king  of 
Spain  derives  from  his  countries,  he  is  alfo 
peculiarly  ftiled  his  Catholic  Majefty.  This 
furname  pope  x^lexander  VI.  conferred  in 
the  year  1496  on  king  Ferdinand,  in  re- 
compence  of  the  extraordinary  zeal  for  re- 
ligion fhewn  by  him  and   queen  Ifabella  in 

{J)  Ceremonial  de  la  Cour  d'Efpagne,  Liv.  II.  c.  vi.  §.  2. 
xi.  5.  dans  le  Ceremonial  Diplomatique  de  M.  Rouflet, 
Tom.  II.  p.  366. 

Vol.  I.  O  mak- 
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making  war  on  the  Moors,  expelling  the 
Jews,  and  introducing  the  inquifition  (?). 
The  ancient  Spanifh  councils  had  indeed, 
in  their  decrees,  given  that  title  to  fome 
Vifigoth  kings  -,  and  the  popes  in  their  let- 
ters to  feveral  kings  of  Leon  and  Caftile  (f). 
But  this  was  rather  a  compliment  than  an 
authentic  title,  as  the  pope  now  accounts 
it  *. 

SECT.     XXI. 

The  king  of  Spain's  arms  are  as  compli- 
cate as  his  titles.  Thefe  confift  of  a  fhield 
quartered,  together  with  a  fhield  fur  tout. 
The  firft  quarter  is  counter-quartered :  in 
the  rirft  and  fourth  quarters,  is  a  cattle,  Sol, 
with  three  battlements  in  a  field,  Mars,  for 
Caftile  ;  in  the  fecond  and  third,  a  crowned 
lion, Mars,  in  afield,  Luna,  for  Leon.  Be- 
tween the  two  lower  fields,  are  the  arms  of 
Granada,  being  a  pomegranate,  Venus, 
opened  and  feeded,  Mars ;  and  a  fprig,  Ve- 

(e)  Mariana,  Book  XXVI.  c.  xii.  He  fays  likewife,  that 
the  pope  was  difpofed  to  confer  the  title  of  Chriltanciflimus 
on  king  Ferdinand  ;  but  that  did  not  take  place,  left  France 
might  be  dilpleafed.  There  are,  however,  fome  gold  coins, 
on  which  king  Ferdinand  is  ftiled  Catholicus  Chriftiar.ifJimus. 
Kopler's  Muntz,   V.  Lull.  Hart.  III.  p.  49,  50. 

(/')  Diego  de  Saavedre  Faxardo,  in  Corona  Gothics,  Part. 
I.   and  p.  274. 

*  The  fuperfcription  of  the  pope's  letters  were  formerly, 
Regi  Caftellae  Illuitri,  but  at  prefent  Regi  Hilpaniarum  Ca- 
tholico,  but  which  the  kings  of  Portugal  would  not  for  a 
long  time  allow.  Mariana,  Book  J. 
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nus,  in  a  field,  Luna.  The  fecond  quarter 
is  paly  :  on  the  right  are  the  arms  of  Arra- 
gon,  four  pallets,  Mars,  in  a  field,  Sol ;  and 
on  the  left,  thofe  of  Sicily,  a  fhield  quartered 
oblique ;  above  and  below,  four  pallets, 
Mars;  on  both  fides  an  eagle,  Saturn,  in  a 
field,  Luna.  The  third  quarter  is  parted  : 
above  is  a  chevron,  Luna,  in  a  field,  Mars, 
reprefenting  Auftria  ;  below  is  bendy  of  fix 
pieces,  Sol  and  Jupiter,  bordered,  Mars,  the 
ancient  arms  of  Burgundy.  The  fourth 
quarter  is  likewife  parted.  In  the  upper 
part  are  the  modern  arms  of  Burgundy,  being 
a  fhield,  Jupiter,  femee  with  flower-de-luces, 
Sol,  with  a  bordure  compone  Luna  and 
Mars  :  and  beneath  the  arms  of  Brabant,  a 
lion,  Sol,  in  a  field,  Saturn.  The  fur  tout 
contains  the  arms  of  Anjou,  or  three  flower 
de-luces,  Sol,  in  a  field,  Jupiter,  with  a  bor- 
dure, Mars.  The  fhield  is  furrounded  with 
the  collar  of  the  order  of  the  Holy-Ghoft, 
and  furmounted  with  a  royal  crown.  The 
fupporters  are  two  lions. 

A  fmaller  fhield  is  fometimes  ufed,  with 
only  the  arms  of  Caflile  and  Leon,  and 
thofe  of  Anjou  (g). 

(g)  Mr.  J.  P.  Reir.hard's   Introdu&ion  to  the  Knowledge 
©f  the  principal  States  in  Europe  and  Africa,  p.  30,  31. 
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SECT.     XXII. 


Prece«ncy.  As  the  kings  of  Spain  claim  a  fuperior 
rank  before  all  Cbriflian  kings,  they  have, 
particularly  fince  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 
endeavoured  to  obtain  the  precedence  before 
the  kings  of  France  *  ;  which,  however, 
they  have  not  been  able  throroughly  to 
compafs,  the  French  generally  maintaining 
the  pre-eminence  -f:  and,  at  length,  Philip 
IV.  in  the  year  1662  plainly  gave  it  up,  in 
a  declaration  made  to  the  French  court ;  at 

*  The  celebrated  Chiflet  has  with  great  zeal  maintain- 
ed the  Spanifh  caufe  in  this  difpute  about  rank,  and  given 
them  the  precedence  for  the  following  reafons.  I.  That  the 
family  of  the  kings  of  Spain  (of  the  Auftrian  line)  is  of 
greater  antiquity  than  the  French  royal  family.  2.  That  fe- 
veral  kings  of  Spain  have  borne  the  title  of  empernr.  3. 
As  being  in  number  of  countries  and  ftrength,  far  fuperior 
to  the  kings  of  France.  And  4.  That  the  title  of  Catholic 
king,  and  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  Chriftian  religion  in 
Spain,  and  their  zeal  to  maintain  it  pure  and  undefiled,  ne- 
ceflarily  intitle  it  to  precedence  and  refpecl.  Chifletius  in 
Vindic.  Hifp.  cap.  x.  p.  90.  cap.  xi.  p.  101.  c.  xiv.  p.  1.30. 
c.  xv.  p.  149.  et  in  Lumin.  Praerogat.  xi.  p  406,  407.  Add. 
Fern.  Vafquius  in  Illuftr.  Controv.  Part.  I.  Praef.  p.  48.   n> 

131. 

f  The  French  fide  alledged  their  long  and  continued  pof- 
feflion  ;  and  that  in  difputable  cafes,  the  decifion  has  been  al- 
ways in  favour  of  France.  Vid.  Jac.  Gothofredi,  Diatr.  de 
Pra:cedentia,  P.  I.  cap  2.  §,  6,  7,  II.  At  the  council  of 
Trent,  the  Spanifh  ambaffador  left  no  ftone  unturned  to  ob-> 
tain  the  precedence  before  the  French,  but  without  effect. 
See  Father  Paul's  Hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  Book 
VII.  and  VIII.  And  fome  relate,  that  the  Spaniards  folli- 
cited  the  pope  to  declare  their  king  emperor  of  the  New 
World,  conceiving,  that  thus  they  mould  make  fure  of  the 
precedence  in  queltion.  Vid.  Hubert.  Languet.  Lib.  II. 
Epiit.  89. 

lead: 
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leafl:  fuch  was  the  conftruction  put  on  it  by 
Lewis  XIV. 

SECT.     XXIII. 

The  ceremonies  of  unclion  and  corona-  coronation 

n  .      of  the  Vifi- 

tion   were   not  in  ancient  times   conttantly  goih  kings. 
obferved  in  Spain.    Vamba,  a  Vifigoth  king, 
and  his  fucceflbrs,  down  to  king  Roderigo, 
caufed    themfelves     to    be     anointed     and 
crowned  (/)  :   but  nothing  of  this  is  men- 
tioned concerning  the  fubfequent  kings  of 
Afturia  and  Leon.    'After   the  junclion  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Caftile,  we  meet 
with  three  kings,  Alphonfo  VIII  *.  Sanchoof  the 
IV.  and  John  I.  whofe  acceffion  to  the  go-  SSeid 
vernment  was  attended  with  thefe  fo!emni-Leon' 
ties  (k).     The  crowned  kings  among  thofe 
of  Arragon  are,  Peter  II  -J-.    Peter  III.  Al-  and  of 
phonfo  III.  James  II.  Alphonfo  IV.  and  Pe-  cor^aLs 
ter  IV.  (/).  But  fince  the  great  union  of  Caf-  ^cor 
tile  and  Arragon,  coronations  have  been  laid 
afide  as  unnecefTa*y.  The  king,  at  prefent,  on 

(/')  Ferreras  in  the  year  672,  680,  686,  700. 

*  This  prince,  according  to  Mariana,  Book  X.  chap.  xvi. 
had  himfelf  crowned  three  times ;  firit,  ar  Leon,  as  emperor 
of  Spain  ;  and  afterwards  at  Toledo  and  Compoftella ;  fo 
that  he  might,  even  in  this  particular,  be  on  a  tooting  with 
the  Roman  emperors,  who  ufed  to  be  crowned  three  times. 

(k)  Ferreras,  in  the  years  1135,   1284,   1319. 

+  This  Peter  was  crowned  at  Rome  by  pope  Innocent  II.  and 
in  return  for  this  favour,  engaged  to  pay  the  fee  of  Rome  an 
annual  tribute  of  250  doubloons     Ferreras,  in  the  year  1204. 

(/)  Ferreras,  ia  the  years  1204,  1276,  1286,  1291,  1336. 

O  3  his 
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on  his  acceffion  to  the  crown,  is  proclaim- 
ed *  ;  and  after  taking  his  oath,  the  ftates 
of  the  kingdom  do  him  homage  (;;;). 

SECT.     XXIV. 
r.tk  of  the      The  hereditary  prince   of  Spain  is  ftiled 
prnce'ot     prince  of  Afturias;   a  title  which  has  been 
Spain.  cyer  £mce  !  388,  when  the  eldefl:  fon  of 

king  John  the  firft,  of  Caftile,  married  the 
princefs  Catherine,  daughter  to  John  duke  of 
Lancafter  (;.•).  The  fucceeding  kings  have 
ever  fince  declared  their  elded  fon  prince, 
or,  in  want  of  fons,  their  daughter  princefs 
of  Afturias  (o).  This  is  accompanied  with 
great  folemnities,  as  proclamation  by  he- 
ralds, and  taking  the  oath  of  fealty,  by 
which  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom,  who  are 
convened  on  that  occailon,  acknowledge 
him  heir  to  the  crown  on  the  demife  of  the 

The   other   royal   children  are  called  In- 
fants and  Infantas ;  and  the  cfrates  which 

*  The  ceremonies  with  which  the  proclamation  is  per- 
formed at  Madrid,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ceremonial  d'F.fpagne, 
Liv.  II.  ch.  iii.  §.  1.  dans  !c  Ceremonial  Diplomat,  des 
Ccuri  de  V  Europe,  par  M.  Rouffet,  Tom.  II.  p.  3+5. 

(m)  Vayrac,  Tom.  II.  p.  98. 

(«)  Mariana,  Book  XVill.  ch.  xii.  makes  this  the  origin 
of  it,  that  the  king  of  England's  t  deft  fon  being  ililed 
prince  of  Wales,  king  John,  in  imitation  ^f  this  cuftom, 
conferred  the  tide  of  prii    e    r    '  (tunas'  on  his  heir. 

(0)  Vayrac,  r:  ,..  iii.  p.  228,  &c. 

(p)  Ibid.  p.  237,  L'c.  Ceremonial  d'Efpagwe,  Liv.  II.  ch,. 
3.  Ceremonial  Dipl.  par  I.I,  Rouffet,  Tom.  II.  p.  344. 

for- 
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formerly  were  affigned  for  their  mainte- 
nance, were  termed  an  Infantado  or  Infan- 
tazgo. 

SECT.     XXV. 

The   prefent   royal   family  of  Spain  isaDef«ntof 

J  *  the  roy.il 

younger  branch  of  that  of  Bourbon.  Philip  family." 
V.  duke  of  Anjou,  grandfon  to  Lewis  XIV. 
and  Maria  Terefa,  Philip  IV's  eldeft  daugh- 
ter, was,  by  the  will  of  Charles  II.  his 
grandmother's  brother,  nominated  fuccef- 
for,  and  after  a  long  and  ruinous  war,  re- 
mained in  pofTeffion  of  the  crown.  In  1724, 
he  refigned  it  to  his  eldeft  fon  Lewis  j  but 
that  prince  dying  early  he  reafcended  the 
throne  *,  an  event  almoft  unparalleled  in 
hiftory.  He  was  fucceeded  in  1746,  by  his 
fecond  fon,  Ferdinand  VI.  who  had  for  fuc- 
cefTor  his  brother  Charles  III.  the  fourth 
king  of  the  houfe  of  Anjou. 

SECT.     XXVI. 

Toledo  was  formerly  the  refidence  of  theMadr;dth8 
Vifigoth,kings,  and   afterwards  of  moil  of^'1'' 


the  Icinps 
of  Spain. 


*  This  occafioned  the  following  epitaph  on  king  Lewis : 

Pofterior  patre  fum,  fed  fum  tamen  Sc  prior  illo  : 
Hoc  cedente  rego,   meque  caclente  regit. 

The  Efcurial  monks  were  at  a  great  lofs  where  to  place  Phi- 
lip V's  corpfe  in  the  Pantheon,  as  he  had  reigned  both  be- 
fore and  after  his  fon.  See  Memoires  Inftruftifs,  Tom.  II. 
p.  112.  They  might  have  faved  themfelves  this  anxiety, 
that  prince  being  interred  at  St.  Ildephonfo. 

O  4.  thofe 
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thoie  of  Caftile;  but  Philip  II.  finding  that 
city  too  fmall,  made  choice  of  Madrid,  on 
account  of  its  advantageous  fituation,  its 
healthy  air,  and  conveniency  for  hunting  ; 
and  it  has  continued  fuch  ever  fince  (q). 
The  Spaniards  prefer  Madrid,  and  its  court, 
to  all  the  cities  and  courts  in  the  world*: 
it  has  indeed  fine  ftreets  and  fountains, 
but  the  former  are  withal  very  filthy  (r),  the 
dirt  of  the  houfes  being  continually  thrown 
into  them  j  though  difpofitions  are  now  in 
hand  for  removing  this  inconveniency  -f. 
The  principal  royal  feats  are  Buen-Re- 
tiro,  Aranjuez,  Cafa   del   Campo,  La  Flo- 

(q)  Ferreras,  in  the  year  1560. 

»  Alphonfo  Niunnez  de  Caftro  has  wrote  a  bock  on  this 
pre-eminence,  with  the  title  of  Solo  Madrid  es  Corte,  y  el 
Cortefano  de  Madrid.  Vid.  Gcrh.  Ern.  De  Franckenau.  Bi- 
blioth.  Hifpan.  Hift.  Geneal.  Herald,  p.  12.  n.  36. 

(r)  Memoires  Intlruclifs,  Tom.  II.  p.  60,  62. 

f  An  Italian  has  made  a  fonnet  on  Madrid,  which  gives 
no  very  advantageous  idea  of  that  citj ,  or  the  manner  of 
Jiving  there. 

Stemprato  cielo,  ambitiofe  genti, 
Di  fangofo  lavor  tugurii  angufti, 
Cami  ritrofe  a  denti,  ingrate  a  gufli, 
IVfci  guafti,  agri  frutti,   ogli  fetenti, 
Di  ftercorato  humor  Strade  correnti, 
Stronzi  d'ogni  color,  molli  &  aduili, 

Donne  fpolpate  e  di frufli, 

Carche  now  men  il  vis  ch'il — d'unguenti. 

Di  sforzato  valor  moneta  infame, 
Ufar  acqua  per  vin,   per  iuocco  il  Sole, 
Tripudiar  ne'  tempi  e  mercar  Dame, 
Ridiculo  vellir,  mangiar  beiliale, 
Mori  infiniti,   Sbirri, 
Forman  il  bel  Madrid,   villa  Reale, 
JyVArpbafciata  di  Romol©  a  Romani,  p.  77; 

rida, 
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rida,  El  Pardo,  Villa  Viciofa,  St.  Ildefonfo, 
and  St.  Lorenzo  el  Real,  or  the  Efcurial,  as 
it  is  commonly  called  *. 

SECT.     XXVII. 

The  great  officers  of  the  kingdom  of  Caf-  Antient 
tile  were  the  chancellor  (Chanciller),  the**"* 
conftable  (Condeftabile),  the  admiral  (Ad- 
mirante).  But  as  thefe  were  officers  of  great 
power,  the  kings  have  long  fince  fupprefTed. 
the  fubftance  of  them,  leaving  only  the  bare 
title  f . 

SECT.     XXVIII. 

The  king  of  Spain's  houmold  is  very  con-  Court  ofi> 
iiderable  and  fplendid,  exceeding  mod  Eu-cers« 

*  This  vaft  and  ftately  building  was  erecled  by  Philip  II. 
in  honour  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  it  is  an  oblong  quadrangle,  z8o 

f>aces  in  length,  and  the  breadth  a  little  lefs.  In  it  is  a  pa- 
ace,  a  convent  for  zoo  monks,  and  a  church.  The  laft  has 
an  amazing  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  utenfils  and  orna- 
ments, befides  jewels,  and  gorgeous  veftures.  Under  the 
great  altar  of  this  church  is  the  Pantheon,  or  Royal  Vault, 
begun  by  Philip  II.  continued  by  Philip  III.  and  finimed  by 
Philip  IV.  It  is  only  the  kings,  and  thofe  queers  who  have 
borne  fons,  that  are  buried  in  the  Pantheon.  The  other 
queens,  and  the  infants  and  infanta's,  lie  in  two  vaults  un- 
der the  church.  The  Efcurial  is  particularly  celebrated  for 
its  library,  in  which  are  a  great  number  of  rare  Arabic  ma- 
nufcripts  ;  but,  through  the  ignorance  of  the  monks,  this 
treafure  is  of  little  benefit  to  the  public.  Mem.  Inftruft. 
Tom,  II.  p.  96 — 115. 

f  Thus  the  archbilhop  of  Toledo  ftiles  himfelf  Chan- 
cellor of  Caflile,  and  the  title  of  Admiral  of  Caftile  is  he- 
reditary in  the  houfe  of  Henriquez,  as  that  of  Conllable  in 
the  family  of  Velafco.     Vayrac,  Tom.  I.  p.  123,  124. 

rope an 
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ropean  courts  in  the  number  of  officers. 
The  principal  are,  the  lord-almoner  (Li- 
mofnero  Mayor  *),  the  lord -fte ward  of  the 
houlhold,  (Mayor  domo  Mayor),  the  lord- 
chamberlain  (Sumiller  de  Corps)  the  maf- 
ter  of  the  horfe  (Cavallerizo  Mayor),  the 
great-falconer  (Halcohero  Mayor),  and  the 
great-huntfman  (Montero  Mayor).  But  the 
lad  two  offices  are  generally  rilled  by  one 
perfon  (j). 

SECT.     XXIX. 
order  of         An    additional   fplendor    to   the   Spanifh 

the  Golden-  .1  •  j  1    1  11 

Fleece.  court,  is  the  ancient  and  celebrated  order 
of  the  Golden-Fleece,  indituted  in  the  year 
1 43 1,  by  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy (/).  The  emperor  Charles  V.  as 
heir  to  the  Burgundian  dominions,  tranf- 
ferred  the  grand-mafterfhip  of  this  order 
into  Spain,  and  from  him  the  fuccceding 
kings  inherited  it.  On  the  deceafe  of 
Charles  II.  the  two  kings  Philip  V.  and 
Charles  III.  afterwards  emperor  of  Ger- 
many by   the  name  of  Charles  VI.  claimed 

*  This  dignity  was  once  annexed  to  the  archbiflioprick  of 
Compoftella;  but  fince  the  year  1572,  tbc  Patriarch  of  the 
Indies  is  always  lord-almoner.     Vayrac,  Tom.  II.  p.  101. 

(s)  Concerning  all  thefe  offices,  fee  Vayrac,  Tom.  II. 
p.  ice — 122.  And  lor  the  lower  court  employments,  p.  142, 
to  247. 

(/)  See  the  rules  of  this  order  in  Leibnitz.  Cod.  J.  G.  Di- 
plom.  Mantifla  II.  p.  17,  &c. 

the 
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the  fovereignty  of  this  order,  and  remained 
in  porTeflion,  without  taking  any  notice 
of  it  in  the  peace  concluded  between 
them  at  Vienna,  in  the  year  1725.  But 
Charles  VI.  dying,  his  daughter  Maria  Te- 
refa  queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  con- 
ferred the  grand-mafterfhip  on  her  hufband 
the  great  duke  of  Tufcany,  afterwards  em- 
peror by  the  name  of  Francis  I.  Phi- 
lip V.  king  of  Spain,  conceiving  that  the 
grand-malterfhip  now  belonged  folely  to 
him,,  oppofed  that  resignation  (u)  ;  and  af- 
terwards, at  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
afTerted  his  exclufive  right  by  a  iblemn  ma- 
nifefto  ;  but  the  like  was  alfo  done  by  the 
emprefs-queen  (x). 

SECT.     XXX. 
Chriftianity   was  preached   very  early  in  state  of) 
Spain,  and,    according   to  the  common  no-  sJJJ,1™ 
tion  of  the  Spaniards,   by  the  Apoflle  James 
the  Elder  himfelf  *.     The  Goths,  who  re- 

(«)  Vid.IIIuftr.  AyreriDifTert.de  magno  Magifterio  Equek 
tris  Ordinis  Aurei  Velleris  Burgundo-Auftiiaco  feminino- 
mafculino,  Seel.  JII.  §.  11,  15. 

(x)  Recueil  Hiftoriques  d'Acles,  Negociations,  &c.  par 
M.  Rouffet,  Tom.  XX.  p.  220,  223. 

*  This  is  likewife  zealoufly  maintained  by  Ferreras,  in  his 
firft  volume;  though  Baronius  himfelf  denies  it,  or  at  leall 
looks  upon  it  as  very  doubtful.  Mariana  fpeaks  fome- 
what  ambiguoufly  concerning  both  the  ApoiHc  James's 
preaching,  and,  his  being  buried  in  Spain,  I'ook  IV.  c.  ii. 
Lib.  VII.  c.  xv.  for  which  fome,  however,  are  much  difpleafed 
with  him. 

ceived 
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ceived  their  firfl  knowledge  of  the  Faith 
from  Arian  teachers,  brought  their  errors 
into  Spain,  and  extremely  molefted  the  or- 
thodox Chriftians;  till  at  length,  king  Rec- 
cared  became  a  convert  to  the  catholic  faith, 
on  which  the  Arians  were,  in  their  turn, 
perfecuted,  and  totally  fupprelTed.  The 
Spaniards  have  ever  fince  fhewn  a  fingular 
zeal  for  the  tenets  of  the  Romirti  church  -, 
and  no  people  pay  a  more  blind  obedience 
and  fubmifllve  reverence  to  the  papal  fee. 
They  expend  great  fums  on  devout  inftitu- 
tions  and  donations,  as  appears  from  the 
amazing  riches  of  their  churches  (y).  But 
this  is  their  greateft  merit  with  regard  to 
religion  ;  for,  beiides  their  fuperficial  know- 
ledge of  it,  their  worfhip  has  a  flrange 
mixture  of  levity  and  ridicule.  The  abfurd 
paintings  and  decorations  in  the  churches, 
the  indecent  falutations  in  their  religious 
proceffions,  the  gorgeous  attire  of  the 
images  of  the  faints,  and  particularly  of 
the  Blefled  Virgin,  whom  they  ftile  the 
Mother  of  God  (z),  and  worfhip  rather 
more  than  her  Son  (a) ;  difpleafe  the  very 
Catholics   themfelves    of  other    countries. 


(j)  Mem.  Inftruft.  Tom   11.  p.  71,  72. 
(z)  Mem.   de   Montgon.  Tom.  II.    p.  275,   276.     Tom, 
VII.  p.  196,  197. 
{a)  Vayrac,  Tom.  I.  p-  36,  &c. 


If 
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If  thefe  be  grofs  offences  againfl:  decency, 
the  like  may  very  well  be  faidof  the  verfes 
and  fongs  made  by  many  SpanifTi  rhymers 
on  religious  fubjects,  being  often  fluffed 
with  fuch  ridiculous  conceits  as  would 
raife  a  fmile  even  in  the  moil  phlegmatic 
reader  *. 

•  Little  copies  of  verfes  called  Villancicos,  are  made  for 
the  feftivals,  and  fung  in  churches.  The  contents  are  fome- 
times,  like  the  expreflion,  extremely  ridiculous,  as  two  in- 
ftances  will  (hew,  though  taken  from  a  verfifier,  who,  for 
this  kind  of  poefy,  is  in  high  repute  among  his  countrymen. 
In  one,  the  mayor  of  Bethlehem,  on  the  nativity  of  Chrift, 
fummons  the  taylcrs  to  clothe  the  naked  Saviour.  Among 
other  lines  are  thefe  '. 

Xabon  pidio  un  Saftre  al  Ninno 
Para  cortale  una  gala  ; 
Pues  non  vendra  fin  Xabon 
El,   que  viene  aquitar  manchas. 

"  A  taylor  required  foap  of  the  child  to  make  him  a  holi- 
day-coat, as  certainly  he  who  came  to  take  out  flains,  would 
not  come  without  foap." 

In  another  madrigal,  or  ballad  on  the  feftival  of  the  Epi- 
phany, the  trees  celebrate  a  mafquerade  in  honour  of  the  in- 
fant Jefus.     They  all  act  their  parts  with  a  high  glee. 

El  Almendro,  que  fu  fruta 

En  las  colaciones  gafta 

Al  Rey  le  Dio  Almendras  dukes, 

Y  al  demonio  muy  amargas. 
La  Vid  alegro  la  Fiefta, 

Y  negan  dole  la  entrada, 
Dixo  a  la  puerta  un  Tudefco : 
Entre,  qne  mas  vale  que  agua. 

««  The  almond-tree,  which  plentifully  diftributes  it«  fruit  at 
collations,  to  the  king  gave  fweet  almonds,  but  to  the  de- 
vil the  bittereft  it  had.  The  vine  was  for  enlivening  the 
feaft  ;  and  on  its  being  denied  admittance,  a  German  called 
out,  **  Let  him  in,  by  all  means,  it  is  much  better  than 
water." 

SECT. 
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SECT.     XXXI. 

Archbishops      The  upper  clergy  in  Spain  confift  of  eight 
"d  bi*°fs- archhi/hops    and    forty-five  bifhops.     The 
archbifhops  are, 

I.  The  archbifhop  of  Toledo,  who,  be- 
fides  being  ftiled  primate  of  Spain,  bears 
the  title  of  chancellor  of  Caftile,  and  coun- 
fellcr  of  ftate.  His  diocefe  is  the  largeft, 
and  his  income  not  lefs  than  300,000  du- 
cats a  year.  His  fuffragans  are,  1.  Cartha- 
gena.  2.  Cordova.  3.  Cuenza.  4.  Sigu- 
enza.  5.  Jaen.  6.  Segovia.  7.  Ofma. 
8.  Valladolid. 

II.  The  archbifhop  of  Seville.  His  fuf- 
fragans, are,  1.  Malaga.  2.  Cadiz.  3.  Ca- 
naria.     4.  Ceuta. 

III.  The    archbifhop    of    Santjago,    to 
whom  are  fubordinate  the  bifhops  of,  1.  Sa- 
in a  panegyrick  on  St.  Francis,  the  author  enumerates  the 

many  miracles  performed   by   him  ;    and  among  others,  is 
the  following, 

Sano  mil  endemoniadas 

Sin  faber,  fi  avia  librado 

Al  diablo  de  las  mugeres, 

O  a  las  mugeres  del  diablo. 

Y  al  conjurarlas 

V:6  como  eran  las  feas 

Endemoniadas. 

"  A  thoufand  female  demoniacs  he  cured,  but  without  know- 
ing whether  he  had  driven  the  devil  out  of  the  women,  or 
women  out  of  the  devil ;  and  at  the  conjuration  he  faw  that 
the  ugly  were  pofiefled." 

Obras  Poeticas  Pofthumas  de  Maeftro  Don  Manuel  De 
Leon  Marchante,  p.  i,  2,  11,  jj. 

lamanca. 
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lamanca.  2.  Tuy.  3.  Avila.  4.  Coria. 
$.  Plafencia.  6.  Ailorga.  7.  Zamora. 
8.  Orenfe.  9.  Badajoz.  10.  Mondonedo. 
11.  Lugo.      12.  Ciudad-Rodrigo. 

IV.  The  archbifhop  of  Granada,  who 
has  under  him,  1.  Guadix.   2.  Almeria. 

V.  The  archbifhop  of  Burgos,  within 
whofe  jurifdiction  are,  1.  Pampeluna.  2. 
Calahorra.     3.  Palencia.     4.   St.  Andero. 

VI.  The  archbiuhop  of  Taragona,  whofe 
fuffragans  are  the  bifhops  of,  1.  Barcelona. 
2.  Girona,  3.  Lerida.  4.  Tortofa.  5. 
Vique.     6.  Urgel.     7.  Salfona. 

VII.  The  archbifhop  of  Saragcffa,  within 
whofe  diocefe  are  the  bifhops  of,  1.  Hu- 
efca.  2.  Barbaft.ro.  3.  Xaca.  4.  Tara- 
gona.      5.  Albaracin.     6.  Teruel. 

VIII.  The  archbifhp  of  Valencia,  whofe 
fuffragans  are,  1.  Segorbe.  2.  Orihuela ; 
and  3.  Mallorca  (<£). 

The  bishopries   of  Oviedo  and  Leon  are 
immediately  fubjecl:  to  the  fee  of  Rome  (<:). 
The   annual  income  of  all  thefe  archbi- 
fhoprics    is    computed   at    1,363,000    du- 
cats ;  and  that  of  the  chapters  of  the  cathe- 
,  drals  and  collegiate  churches,  is  as  much  (*/). 

(h)  Clarke's  Letters  concerning  the  Spanifh  nation,  Let- 
ter II.  p.  20,  21. 

(c)   Vayrac,   Tom.  II.  p.  379. 

(</)   Bufching's  Geography,  Part  II.  p.  123. 

I  In 
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In  New-Spain  are  fix  archbifhoprics  *, 
with  twenty-eight  bifhops;  and  in  the  Phi- 
lippine-iilands  one  archbifhop,  whofe  fee  is 
Manilla,  and  three  fubordinate  bifhops  (e). 

SECT.     XXXII. 


The  king  The  difpofal  of  ecclefiaflical  benefices  in 
thearchbi-  Spain,  was  formerly,  for  the  moll:  part, 
hi/hop"?  lodged  in  the  pope,  who,  on  a  requifition 
from  the  king,  appointed  archbifhops  and 
bifhops ;  and  likewife  nominated  to  many 
inferior  dignities  and  benefices  ;  till  by  an 
agreement  between  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
and  pope  Adrian  VI.  the  nomination  to  the 
archbifhoprics  and  bimoprics  was  yielded  up 
to  the  king  (f).  Pope  Clement  VII.  far- 
ther granted  to  the  kings  of  Spain,  the 
right  of  conferring  other  ecclefiaflical  offices 
and  benefices  (g).  Notwithstanding  fuch 
ceffions,  frequent  differences   arofe  between 

*  Of  thefe  the  principal  is  that  of  St.  Domingo,  in  the 
ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  and'  the  archbilhop  bears  the  ftile  of 
Patriarch  of  India. 

(e)  Clarke,  Letter  If.  p.  22,  23. 

(f)  Mariana,  Book  XXVI.  c.  v.  and  in  the  Summary  of 
the  Hiflory  of  Spain,  anno  1523.  Thus  the  kings  recovered 
their  antient  right,  which  refis  on  the  fixth  decree  of  the 
Xllth  council  of  Toledo.  Ferreras,  Vol.  II.  Year  681. 
Cont.  Fern.  Vafquii  Controverf.  Illuftr.  c.  xxii.  n.  16.  p.  213, 
et  Didaci  Covarruvias  Oper.   Tom.  I.  p.  440,  44.1 .   n.  4, 

S>  6. 

(g)  This  bull,  which  is  dated  on  the  10th  of  May  1528, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Supplement  au  Corps  Univerfel  Diplo- 
mat, par  M,  Roufiet,  Tom.  II.  Part.  I.  p.  169,  et  fuiv. 

them 
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them  and  the  fee  of  Rome,  till  the  year 
1 753,  when  by  a  new  convention  between 
Ferdinand  VI.  and  Benedict  XIV.  the  pope 
referving  to  himfelf  fome  fpecified  leifer 
dignities  and  benefices,  abfolutely  gave  up 
all  the  others  to  the  king,  in  consideration 
of  a  fum  of  money  (£). 

SECT.     XXXIII. 

The  power  of  the  pope  has  always  been  Great  power 
very    great  in    Spain;    and   Gregory   VII.  IE Sp 
Was   for  fcrewing   it  up  to  the  very  highefr. 


pitch,  requiring  of  the  kings  in  his  time  to 
acknowledge  themfelves  his  vaffals,  and 
pay  him  an  annual  tribute.  But  this  de- 
mand, notwithstanding  their  great  obfe- 
quioufnefs  and  refpect  towards  the  fee  of 
Rome,  they  could  not  digeft  (/).  Spain, 
however,  has  been  the  golden  mine  to  the 
apoftolic-chamber,  on  account  of  the  large 
fums  which  are  annually  remitted  to  Rome*. 
Even  the  pope's  nuncio  has  his  particular 
jurifdiction  in  ecclefiaftical  and  fpiritual 
matters,  which  he  exercifes   with   ereat  ri- 

(b)  See  Europe's  New  Fame,  Part  CLXXXIX.  p.  691. 
692. 

(1)  Ferreras,  in  the  years  1074,  1075. 

*  Thefe  amount  to  132,000  fcudi  d'oro,  which  make  fifty 
thoufand  pounds   fterling.       Table  au  de  la  Cour  de  Rome, 

p.   IK. 

Vol.  L  P  gour ; 
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gour  *  ;  and  would  flretch  it  beyond  all 
bounds,  did  not  the  council  of  Caftile  fome- 
times  take  the  liberty  to  reduce  him  to  or- 
der (/£).  This  afTembly  maintains  the  rights 
of  the  fovereign  and  the  ftate,  againft  the 
invafions  of  that  foreign  power ;  and  in 
many  cafes,  the  pope's  bulls  and  briefs  are 
of  no  force,  till  they  have  undergone  the 
examination  of  the  royal  tribunals  (/). 

SECT.     XXXIV. 

inquir.tion,  The  chief  foundation  of  the  papacy  and 
the  papal  power  in  Spain  is  the  inquifition, 
which  queen  Ifabella  introduced  into  Caftile, 
and  her  hufband  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
into  Arragon.  The  firfl  court  of  inquifition 
was  held  at  Seville,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1480,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  archbi- 
ihop  of  that  city,  cardinal  Mendoza;  for 
great  numbers  of  the  new  converted  Jews 

*  The  perfons  who,  by  order  of  king  Charles  II.  carried 
off  the  famous  Valenzuela,  his  mother's  favourite,  out  of 
the  convent  in  the  Efcurial,  were  excommunicated  for  vio- 
lating that  fanfluary,  and  the  exemption  of  ecclefiaftical  per- 
fons. And  though  there  were  among  them  perfons  of  the 
firft  rank,  they  were  obliged  to  make  their  appearance  with 
halters  about  their  necks,  and  in  their  fhirts,  before  the 
nuncio  Molini,,  who,  at  their  abfolution,  gave  them  fome 
ilrokes  with  a  wand.  Mem.  de  la  Cour  d'  Efp.  Part.  I. 
p.  66. 

(A)  Domenico  Zanetornato  nella  relatione  della  Corte  di 
Spagna,  p.  68,  6g. 

(/)  Didac.  Covarruvias  in  Oper.  Tom.  II.  Pratt.  Quaelt.. 
c  3j.p.  513. 

and 
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and   Moors  relapfing  into  their  former  er- 
rors, he  propofed  fuch  a  courfe,  as  the  befl 
means    to   prevent  this   evil  (m).     A   like 
court  was  appointed   in  the  year  1483,  in 
Caflile    and  Leon,    on    the    fame   account. 
Thomas    de    Torquemada,    a    Dominican, 
was    the  firfl   inquiiitor-general    (n) ;    and 
during  the  term  of  his   office,  caufed  2000 
people  to  be  burnt  (0).    There  are  at  prefent 
in  the  Spanifh  monarchy  eighteen  courts  of 
inquifition,    namely,    at    Seville,     Toledo, 
Granada,     Cordova,     Cuenza,     Valladolid, 
Murcia    Ellerena,    Logrono,  Santjago,  Sa- 
ragofTa,  Valencia,  Barcelona,  Majorca,  the 
Canary-iflands,    Mexico,  Carthagena,    and 
Lima  (p).     The   fupreme  court  of  inquifi- 
tion is  at  Madrid  ;  and  its  prefident,  befides 
the   title   of  Inquifitor-general,  is  likewife 
ftiled  the  pope's  vicar.     He  is   nominated 
by  the   king,  confirmed  by  the  pope,  and, 
in   other  refpects   totally   independent   (q). 
This  fupreme  court  of  inquifition>  befides 
the   prefident,    confifts   of  fix   counfellors, 
called   apoftolic  inquifitors,  a  fifcal,  a  pri- 

[m)  Ferreras,  Vol.  VII.  p.  578,  579,  590. 

(«)   Ibid.  p.  632. 

(0)  Mariana,  Book  XXIV.  c.  xvii.  Others  fay,  that  in 
fourteen  years  he  brought  above  100,000  perfons  to  a  trial, 
of  whom  6000  were  burnt.  See  Mr.  Eftor's  Obfervations  on 
the  Civil  and  Ecclefiaftical  Power,  cap.  xvii.  p.  391. 

(/>)  Vayrac,  Tom.  II.  p.  365. 

(?)  Ibid.  p.  364. 

P  2  vate 
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vate  fecretary,  two  other  fecretaries,  a  re- 
ceiver, two  referendaries,  four  ferjeants  or 
mefTengers,  a  folicitor,  and  feveral  qualifi- 
cators,  or  law-counfellors;  among  whom,  by 
an  order  of  Philip  III.  in  1 6 1 8,  one  mufl  be 
a  Dominican  friar  (r).  The  other  courts  of 
inquifition  have  only  three  inquifitors,  two 
clerks,  a  mefTenger,  a  receiver,  and  a  cer- 
tain number  of  qualificators  and  law-coun- 
fellors  (j).  All  thefe  officers,  high  and 
low,  mufl  be  men  of  irreproachable  morals, 
and  of  pure  blood  -,  making  proof  that  none 
of  their  anceflors  were  either  heretics, 
jews  or  Moors  (^).  The  inquifition,  be- 
fides  thefe  officers,  has  not  lefs  than  20,000 
familiars,  as  they  are  called,  difperfed  over 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  whofe  chief  bufi- 
nefs  is  to  apprehend  thofe  againfr,  whom  an 
information  lies  (u).  The  proceedings  of 
this  tremendous  court  are  fingular,  and  con- 
tradictory to  the  common  forms  of  law ; 
the  perfon  informed  againfr.  being  impri- 
foned  on  a  bare  information,  without  feeing 
or  knowing  his  accufer,  or   the   witneffes 

(r)  Vayrac,  Tom.  II.  p.  384. 

(j:  Ibid.  p.  385. 

(/)  Vayrac,  la  meme,  Memoires  pour  fervlr  a  1'Hiitoire  des 
Inquisitions,  Tom.  I.  p.  141, 

(u)  Vayrac,  Tom.  II.  p.  187.  The  origin  of  thefe  fami- 
liars is  to  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Fortuguefe  Hiftory,  ir.  the  year  1723,  p.  384 — 390. 

who 
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who  depofe  againft  him  (x).  When  the 
enquiry  is  gone  through,  fentence  is  pro- 
nounced on  the  prifoners  -y  and  formerly  it 
ufed  to  be  accompanied  with  (hiking  fo- 
lemnities  *.  The  crimes  within  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  inquifition,  are  herely,  Juda- 
ifm,  Mahometanifm,  forcery,  fodomy,  and 
polygamy.  The  punimments  are  various. 
Jews  obftinately  refufing  to  embrace  Chrif- 
tianity,  are  burned  alive ;  they  who  are 
convicted  of  herefy  or  infidelity,  and  will  . 
not  acknowledge  it,  or  profeis  themfelves 
Catholic  Chriftians,  are  ftrangled  (y).  The 
poiTeflions  of  the  perfons  condemned,  are 
conhTcated  ;  and  for  a  perfon  to  have  been 
in  the  inquifition,  is  an  indelible  ignominy 
to  all  his  defcendants  (z). 

(x)  Mariana,  Book  XXIV.  c.  xvii. 

*  Namely,  in  thofe  Autos  da  Fe,  at  which  the  king  and 
court  afiifted  ;  theis  were  attended  with  pompous  prccjflions 
and  exhibitions,  of  which  a  dtfeription  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Ceremonial  d'Efpagne,  Li  v.  J.  c.  iv.  §.  19.  in  the  Ce- 
remonial Diplomatique  de  Mr.  RoufTet,  Tom.  II.  p.  219,  et 
fuiv.  Thefe  difmal  folemnities,  at  firfl:  very  common  in 
Spain,  are  not  at  prefent  {o  often  repeated.  From  the  year 
1632,  when  king  Philip  IV.  permitted  an  Auto  da  Fe  to  be 
held,  no  other  was  feen  till  1680,  when  the  nuptials  of 
Charles  II.  were  celebrated  by  a  like  funguinary  fcene.  Me- 
moires  pour  fervir  a  l'Hift.  des  Inquifitioi  s,  Tom.  I.  p.  199. 
Two  were  held  under  Philip  V.  in  1720,  and  1721  ;  and 
under  Lewis  I.  in  the  year  1724,  on  the  occ.ifion  of  his  ac- 
ceffion  to  the  throne.  Deformeaux,  Tom.  V   p.  367,  370,  384. 

(y)  See  Noticias  reconditas  del  Proceduniento  uc  las  In- 
quiliciones  de  LTpana  y  Portugal.     Part  I.  p.  73. 

(z)  Mariana  concludes  his  account  of  the  erection  of  the 
inquifition  with  thefe  words  :  "  Prseicns   remedium  adverfus 

P  7  SECT. 
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SECT.     XXXV. 

Great  num.      By  fuch  violent  procedures  is  the  Catho- 

ber  of  the  *         ' '.  .  r    . 

clergy.  lie  religion  in  Spain  fumciently  fecured 
againft  all  innovations  -,  and  the  numerous 
clergy  are  a  farther  fupport  to  it.  Thefe, 
amidft  the  depopulation  of  the  kingdom, 
have  been  continually  increafing,  new  foun- 
dations being  frequently  made  for  them  ; 
and  their  prefent  number  is  computed  at 
250,000  feculars  and  regulars  (a).  The 
greater  part  of  thefe  live  in  convents,  which 
in  Spain  are  very  numerous ;  there  being 
2146  monafteries,  and  1023  nunneries  (<£). 

SECT.     XXXVI. 

Religious  The  continual  wars  againft.  the  Moors 
knight-  gave  rife  in  Caftile  and  Leon,  to  the  three 
religious  orders  of  St.  James,  Calatrava, 
and  Alcantara.  Their  chief  vow  was  to 
fight  againft  the  infidels.  The  firfl  adopted 
the  rule  of  St.  Auflin,  and  the  two  others 
that  of  the  Ciftercians  (c).  But  all  this  has 
been  pretty  much  altered  by  length  of  time. 

impendentia  mala,  quibus  aliae  provincial  exagitantur,  ccelo 
datum  ;  nam  humano  confiiio  adverfus  tanta  pericula  fatis 
caveri  non  potuit," 

(a)  Voyez  Don  Geronymo  De  Uftariz  dans  la  Theorie  et 
Pratique  du  Commerce  6c  de  Ja  Marine,  ch.  xviii.  p.  85. 

(b)  Bufching's  Geography,  Part  II.  p.  123. 

(r)  Helyot's  Kiflory  of  Religious  and  Secular  Orders,  Vol. 
JI.  c  xl.  Vol.  VI.  c.  xlv. 

James 
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James  II.  king  of  Arragon,  after  fup- 
preffing  the  order  of  the  knights  Templars, 
founded,  out  of  their  effects,  a  new  order, 
which  received  its  name  from  the  city  of 
Montefa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  as  its 
refidence  (d). 

But  this  never  attained  to  that  conrldera- 
tion  and  opulence,  as  the  three  beforemen- 
tioned  orders  of  St.  Jago,  Calatrava,  and 
Alcantara,  which  acquired  fuch  pofleffions 
and  revenues,  that  their  grand-matters,  be- 
ing abfolutely  independent  of  all  jurifdiction, 
became  formidable  even  to  the  kings  them- 
felves.  On  this  account,  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  prevailed  on  pope  Innocent  VIII. 
to  inveft  him  with  the  grand-mafterfhip  of 
thofe  three  orders  during  his  life  -,  pope 
Alexander  VI.  afterwards  extended  this 
right  to  queen  Ifabella,  in  cafe  fhe  fhould 
furvive  the  king  ;  and  laftly,  pope  Adrian 
VI.  to  gratify  the  emperor  Charles  V.  an- 
nexed the  three  grand-mafterfhips  to  the 
throne  (e). 

Betides  the  above  four  orders,  the  knights 
of  St.  John  or  Malta  are  pofleffed  of  fuch 
revenues  and  eftates  in  Spain,  as  yield  them 

(J)  Mariana,  Lib.  XV.  cap.  xvi. 

(e)  Ibid.  Lib.  XXVI.  c.  v.  and  in  the  Sumario  de  la  Hif- 
toria  d'  Efpana,  al  anno  1523. 

P  4  near 
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near  fixty   thoufand  pounds  fterling  per  an- 
num (/). 

SECT.     XXXVII. 

stateofthe  By  the  number  of  univerfities,  literature 
Spain?*  m  and  the  fciences  mould  be  very  common, 
and  flourifh  greatly  in  Spain.  It  has  no  lefs 
than  twenty-two:  Salamanca, Valladolid,  Si- 
guenza,  Toledo,  Avila,  Alcala  de  Henares, 
Sevilla,  Granada,  Baeza,  OfTana,  Huefca, 
Saragofla,  Valencia,  Gandia,  Orizuela, 
Lerida,  Tcrtofa,  Terragona,  St.  Jago  de 
Compoftella,  Onnate,  Oviedo,  Pampe- 
lona  (g).  Others  raife  them  to  thirty,  add- 
ing Ofma,  Oropefa,  Murcia,  Barcelona, 
Girona,  Luchenite,  Hirache,  Eflolla  (>6). 

The  principal  are  Salamanca,  Alcala  de 
Henares,  and  Valladolid.  The  firft  is  faid 
to  have  feventy-two  profeffors  (/'). 

SECT.     XXXVIII, 

Academies        Several  academies  of  polite  literature  and 
of  fciences.  fcienceSj    were   lifcewife  founded  in  Spain 

(/)  Bufching's  Geography,  Part  II.  p.  140. 

(^)   Vavrac,  Tom.  II.  p.  395,  397. 

(<?)  Noticias  de  Portugal,  por  Manoel  Severim  de  Faria, 
p.  207 — 223  ,  though  he  himfelf  allows  that  fome  of  them 
are  only  colleges.  Vay.-ac,  p.  396,  places  Palencia  likewife 
among  the  univerfities  ;  but  Faria,  d.  207,  remarks,  that 
this  never  was  a  real  ur.iverfi;y,  nor,  as  feme  would  have  it, 
removed  to  Salamanca. 

(/)  Vayrac,  Tom.  II.  p.  396. 

under 
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under  the  reign  of  Philip  V  (k).  In  Ma- 
drid is,  1.  La  Real  Academia  Efpannola,  the 
object  of  which  is  the  improvement  of  the 
Spanifh  language  *.  2.  La  Real  Academia 
de  laHiftoria;  and  3. La  Real  Academia  Me- 
dica.  Seville,  Valencia,  and  Barcelona, 
have  academies  of  polite  literature,  and  Val- 
ladolid  an  academy  of  geography. 

SECT.     XXXIX. 

The  Spaniards  are  by  their  penetrating  spaniA 
and  comprehenfive  genius  qualified  for  fci-  poets* 
ences  of  all  kinds,  and  particularly  for  poe- 
try, of  which  they  have  given  eminent  in- 
ftances,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
Seneca,  Lucan,  Silius  Italicus,  Martial, 
Prudentius,  and  other  poets,  were  natives 
of  Spain.  Modern  times  have  likewife  pro- 
duced many  among  them,  who  have  written 
in  Spanifh,  and  diftinguimed  themfelves 
in  every  fpecies  of  poetry.  The  characte- 
riftic  of  their  works  is  wit  and  fublimity ; 
but  affecting  the  fublime  rather  in  the  ex- 
preffion  than   in   the   fubject,  they  not  fel- 

(&)  Deformeaux,  Tom.  V.  p.  200 — 328,  is  very  lavifh  of 
his  encomiums  on  king  Philip  V.  though  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  had  immediately  any  great  mare  in  thofe  founda- 
tions. 

*  This  academy,  which  is  conflituted  from  the  model  of 
the  French,  and  confiftsof  twenty-four  members,  was  found- 
ed in  1 7 1 3,  by  the  duke  of  Efcalona.  It  has  publifhed  an 
excellent  Spanifh  Dictionary  of  fix  folio  volumes. 

dom 
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dom  run  into  the  turgid  and  unnatural. 
The  moft  celebrated  modern  poets  are 
Garcilailb  de  la  Vega,  don  Diego  Hurtado 
de  Mendoza,  don  Luis  de  Gongora,  don 
Alonzo  de  Ercilla,  Lopez  de  Vega,  don 
Francifco  de  Quevedo,  don  Francifco  de 
Borja,  prince  Squillace,  don  Manuel  de 
Leon  Marchante,  &c. 

SECT.     XL. 

phiiofophy.  The  dread  of  the  inquifition  lays  the  lite- 
rati in  Spain  under  a  painful  reftraint ;  fo 
that  they  dare  not  always  venture  to  make 
known  their  real  thoughts,  but  muft  take 
up  with  writing  and  teaching  even  as  their 
forefathers  wrote  and  taught  (/).  To  this 
check  it  is  owing,  that  thefchool-philofophy 
has  fo  long  flood  its  ground  in  Spain  ;  as  to 
difturb  its  authority  *,  would  be  extremely 


dangerous. 
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Divinity.         Divinity   in  Spain  mares   the  fame  fate 
with  philofophy  -,  nay,  to  advance  any  thing 

(/)  Memoires  Inftruftifs,  Tom.  II.  p.  53,  54,  1 14/1 16. 

*  John  Wendlinger,  a  Jefuit  of  Bohemia,  has,  however, 
ventured  to  afiert  literary  freedom  ;  he  is  the  king's  geographer 
and  hiftorian  for  the  two  Indies,  and  has  inftrudled  Charles 
Ill's  fons  in  mathematicks,  hiilory,  geography,  and  the  Ger- 
man language.  He  is  faid  to  have  publifhed  a  fyitem  of  the 
Wolffian  philofophy  in  Spanifh. 

con- 
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contrary  to  the  dodlrines  of  the  fathers, 
would  rather  be  attended  with  worfe  confe- 
quences,  as  the  inquifition  would  not  over- 
look the  leaft  innovation  even  in  the  moil:  dig- 
nified ecclefiaftic  j  which,  amongothers,  Bar- 
tholemevv  de  Carranza,  archbifhop  of  Toledo, 
experienced.  They  ftick  to  the  fchool- 
doctrines  of  their  fathers,  and  little  concern 
themfelves  about  the  learned  languages,  or 
the  explanation  of  the  facred  writings,  ap- 
plying themfelves  to  cafuiftical  divinity,  in 
which  they  are  very  expert,  and  which  like- 
wife  is  in  fome  meafure  neceffary  to  con- 
feflbrs  (m). 

CHAP.     XLII. 

The  number  of  Spanifh  lawyers  is  very  Lawy«*. 
extraordinary :  rnofl;  of  them  have  written 
on  the  Roman  and  canon  law,  and  their 
works  were  formerly  in  fuch  efteem,  that 
foreign  countries  printed  many  editions  of 
them.  The  principal  are  Anthony  Gomez, 
and  his  grandfon  Diego  Gomez ;  Diego  and 
Anthony  de  Covarruvias,  Ferdinand  Vaf- 
quez,  Menchaca,  Anton  Auguftinus,  Ema- 
nuel Gonzales  Telez,  Anthony  Perez, 
John  deSolorzano  Pereira,  Gregory  de  May- 
ans, and  Sifcar. 

[m)  Clarke's  Letters  concerning  the  Spanifh  Nation,  Let- 
ter IV.  p.  52. 

SECT. 
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SECT.     XLIII. 

Phrfick.  In  phyfick  and  furgery  the  Spaniards  are 
far  inferior  to  their  neighbours  the  French,- 
and  other  European  nations.  One  proof  of 
the  unfkilfulnefs  of  their  furgcons  is  the  ve- 
nereal diftemper,  with  which  the  country 
is  faid  to  be  over-run ;  an  effectual  method 
of  cure  being  beyond  their  fkill.  The  part 
of  medicine  moil  ftudied  here  is  botany  (») ; 
and  king  Ferdinand  VI.  being  a  great  lover 
of  natural  hiftory,  founded  a  phyilc-garden 
at  Madrid  *» 

SECT.     XLIV. 

palming,         The   fame   king   was  pleafed  likewife  to 
MdaKhi-   ta^e  Pamt*ng>  fculpture,  and  architecture, 
te&ure.      under  his  protection,  and  founded  an   aca- 
demy  in   Madrid   for   the   advancement  of 
thofe  arts. 

SECT.     XLV. 
priming  That  the  Spaniards   have  made  no  great 

^nd  er'erav' improvement  in  printing  and  engraving,  is 

(»)  Clarke's  Letters  concerning  the  Spanifli  Nation,  Let- 
ter IV.  Part  H.  p.  55. 

*  Accounts  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  learned  Spaniards 
are  found  in  the  following  works. 

D.  Nicolai  Antonii  Bibliotheca  Hifpana  Vetus,  feu  Hifp2- 
norum  qui  ab  Oclavii  Augufti  imperio  ufque  ad  annum 
MD.  floruerunt,  notitia.     2  Tcm.  Romae  1696.  fol. 

Ejufdem  Bibliotheca  Hifpana,  feu  Hifpanorum  qui  pofi 
annum  MD.  floruerunt,  notitia.  2  Tomi.  Romae,  1672. 
fol. 

cvi- 
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evident  from  their  books,  efpecially  thofe 
publifhed  in  the  preceding  and  the  fixteenth 
century.  In  the  prefent,  they  have  fome- 
thing  mended  their  hands,  and  but  fome- 
thing.  This  induced  Charles  III.  to  found 
a  printing  academy  at  Madrid,  in  which 
youth  sdefigned  for  that  art,  are  inftrucled 
in  the  languages  and  other  requifites  at  the 
king's  expence. 

SECT.     XL  VI. 

Amidfl:  the  different  revolutions  in  the  Laws. 
Spanifh  monarchy,  the  laws  muft  likewife 
be  fuppofed  to  have  undergone  feveral  alte- 
rations. The  Romans  with  their  domi- 
nion introduced  their  laws.  The  Vifigoths 
at  firft  followed  their  old  cuftoms,  till  their 
king  Eric  gave  them  written  laws  (0).  Of 
thefe  and  the  edicts  of  the  fucceeding 
princes,  and  the  decrees  of  councils,  was 
compofed  under  king  Sifenand,  or  more  pro- 
bably, under  Egiza,  the  Fuero  Juzgo,  or 
Forum  Judicum  (/>).     Ferdinand  III.    and 

(9)  See  Mafcou's  Hirtory  of  the  Germans,  Vol.  I.  B.  X. 
p.  490. 

[p)  M;iriana,  Lib.  VI.  cap.  v.  Thefe  laws  were  fi r ft  pub- 
liflied by  Peter  Pithoeus,  under  the  title  of  Codex  Legum 
Wifi-Gothorum,  Libri  XII.  (Parifiis,  17^9.  fol.)  And  after- 
wards by  Alphonfo  de  Villadieco,  with  a  S'panifh  Comment. 
(Madrid,  1600,  fol.)  Vid.Buderi  Biblioth.  Jur.  Selefla,  c.  vi. 
§.  2.  They  are  likewife  to  be  found  in  Fred.  Lindenbrogii, 
Codex  LL  Antiquarum,  and  in  Petr.  Georgifch  Corpore 
Jur.  Germ.  Antiqui. 

Al- 
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Alphonfo  X.  kings  of  Caftile,  ordered  a 
new  code  to  be  made,  which,  in  the  year 
1 348,  king  Alphonfo  XI.  published  under 
the  title  of  Las  Siete  Partidas  (q).  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholic  employed  Alphonfo  Diaz 
de  Montalvo  to  digeft  into  one  body  all  the 
royal  ordinances  ;  and  thefe  he  publifhed 
under  the  title  of  El  Ordenamiento  Real  (r). 
Under  the  fame  king,  in  the  year  1505, 
were  made  public  the  Leyes  de  Toro,  fo 
called  from  their  being  paffed  into  laws  at 
the  diet  of  Toro  (s).  Laftly,  Philip  II. 
had  a  new  code  made  by  a  fett  of  lawyers ; 
and  it  was  publifhed  by  the  title  of  Nueva 
Recompilacion  de  las  Leyes  de  Eftos  Rey- 
nos  (t)  :  this  collection  has  been  augmented 
by  feveral  of  his  fuccefTors  («). 

{q)  Vid.  Leyes  de  Toro,  pr.  Thefe  Siete  Partidas  are,  for 
the  moft  part,  tranflated  from  the  Roman  and  Canon  law  into 
that  of  Caftile.  Didac.  Covarruvias,  Var.  Refol.  Lib.  I.  ch. 
xiv.  n.  5.  in  Operib.  Tom.  II.  p.  61.  Several  Spanifh  law- 
yers, and  among  others,  Gregory  Lopez,  have  written  com- 
ments on  them.     Buder.  in  Biblioth.  Jur.  Sel.  cap.  vi.  §.  2. 

(>■)  Buder.  L.  C.  §.  3.  The  faid  Montalvo  has  to  this  Or- 
denamiento Real,  added  illuftrations  and  comments. 

(j)  Mariana,  Lib.  XXVIII.  cap.  xiii.  Anthony  Gomez, 
and  his  grandfon  Diego  Gomez,  have  illuftrated  the  Leyes 
de  Toro  with  remarks. 

(/)  Buder,  L.  C.  §.  3. 

(a)  Vid.  Leyes  de  Toro.  pr.  &  Anton.  Gomezii  Com- 
mentar.  ad  illas,  5.  A  complcat  account  of  all  the  Spanifh 
law  is  to  be  met  with  in  Gerh.  Em.  de  Franckenau.  Sacr. 
Themidis  Hifpanae  Arcanis.  Hannoveras  1703  4. 
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SECT.     XLVIII. 

The   judges  or  chief  magiftrates  in  the  Low« 

•  •  11      1    r^  •     Courts' 

Ciudades,  or  large  cities,  are  called  Corregi- 
dores,  in  fome  Alcaldes  mayores,  and  their 
affeflbrs  have  the  title  of  Regidores.  In  the 
villas  or  towns,  the  judges  are  called  Alcal- 
des or  Bayles.  Thefe  magistrates  fuperin- 
tend  not  only  the  administration  of  juflice, 
butlikewife  that  of  the  police.  TheCorregi- 
dore  cannot  be  a  native  cf  the  place  which 
is  the  feat  of  his  office;  but  the  Regidore 
mufl:  abfolutely  be  fuch  (x). 

SECT.     XLIX. 

The  king's  court  has  likewife  a  particu-  court  of 
lar    tribunal,  with  a  prefident,  eight  alcal-j,^"^ 
des,  a  fifcal,  two  referendaries,   four  clerks,  J^'8  pa~ 
and    four   ferjeants,   or  meffengers.     Thefe 
alcaldes   are    termed     Alcaldes   de   Corte ; 
and  have  both  the  civil   and  criminal  jurif- 
diclion  within  the  verge  of  the  court,  which 
extends  to  the  diftance  of  twenty  miles,  and 
over   thole  who  attend   his   majeffy  in  any 
of  his  journies  (jy). 

Cafes  appertaining  to  the  police  come 
under  the  cognizance  of  twelve  alcaldes, 
each    having    his     department,     which    he 

(x)  Vayrac,  Tom.  III.  p.  272,  274. 
(y)  Ibid.  p.  266,  267. 

fome- 
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fometimes  vifits,  attended  by  his  clerk  and 
fcrjeant,  for  the  prefervation  of  good  or- 
der (2). 

SECT.     L, 

Sum.  There  are,   befides,  in    the  provinces   of 

Spain  certain  courts  of  juftice,  to  which  lie 
appeals  from  the  above  mentioned  city  and 
town  judges,  and  which  likewife  try  feveral 
cafes  in  the  firft  inftance.  Thefe  courts 
are,  1.  The  royal  chancery  (Chancilleria 
Real)  at  Valladolid ;  and  2.  at  Granada ; 
each  having  a  prefident,  and  fixteen  coun- 
fellors,  called  oydores,  or  auditors,  two  or 
three  judges  in  criminal  caufes,  a  fifcal,  and 
other  officers  (a).  In  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
varre is,  3.  The  royal  council,  (Confejo 
Real  de  Navarra)  in  which  the  viceroy 
prefides,  when  fo  difpofed.  This  tribunal 
confifts  of  a  regent,  fix  oydores,  four  al- 
caldes, and  other  inferior  officers  (b).  Next 
to  thefe  are  various  courts,  called  Audien- 
cias  ;  namely,  4..  Audiencias  Real  de  la 
Corunna.  5.  De  Sevilla.  6.  D'Oviedo. 
7.  De  SaragofTa.  8.  De  Valencia.  9.  De 
Barcelona.  10.  De  Mallorca.  The  prefi- 
dent of  thefe  courts  is  ftiled  regent,    and 

(z)  Vayrac,  Tom.  III.  p.  269. 

(a)  Ibid.  p.  256,  257,  &c. 

(b)  Ibid.  p.  250. 

the 
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the  afleflbrs  Alcaldes  Majores.  In  civil 
cafes,  where  the  fum  exceeds  ten  thoufand 
maravedis ;  and  in  criminal  matters,  touch- 
ing life,  or  corporal  punifhment,  or  banifh- 
'ment  for  ten  years,  an  appeal  has  been  made 
from  their  fentence. 

Laftly,  ii.  There  is  alfo  an  Audiencia 
in  the  Canary-iflands  ;  and  at  Cadiz  is  the 
Audiencia  de  la  Contraclacion  de  las  In- 
dias.  Spanifh  America  has  twelve  Audien- 
cias  (c). 

SECT.     LI. 

Spain  was  formerly  under  a  neceffity  of  Land- 
keeping  on  foot  a  very  large  military  force, 
on  account  of  its  many  dependencies  in  Eu- 
rope ;  but  the  far  greater  part  being  dif- 
membered  from  it  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
that  neceffity  ceafed  :  yet  by  reafon  of  the 
feveral  wars,  both  in  Italy  and  Africa,  the 
Spanifh  military  eftablilhment  has  conti- 
nued ftill  very  confiderable.  The  Spaniards, 
both  cavalry  and  infantry,  are  excellent 
foldiers  (r/),  and  ftill  maintain  all  the  an- 
cient glory  of  their  martial  forefathers. 

In  the  year  1760,  the  Spanifh  forces  con- 
fifted  of  the  following  troops. 

(c)  Vayrac,  Tom.  III.  p.  270,  271. 

(d)  Ibid.  Tom.  I.  p.  35. 

Vol.  I.  Q^  i.   I N- 
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i.     INFANTRY. 

Thirty-two  Spanifh  regiments,  which 
made  feventy-eight  battalions,  among  which 
were  fix  battalions  of  Spanifh,  and  fix  batta- 
lions of  Walloon  guards,  with  two  battalions 
of  matrofTes,  and  eight  battalions  of  marines: 

Men. 

Total         —  —        46876 

Battal. 

2  Italian  regiments     —    —       4     2120 

3  Walloon  —         —       63180 
3   Irifh             —  —       6     3180 

3  Swifs  —  —      6     4440 
33  Militia           —          —         33  23100 

4  Invalids  — —         —         8    4800 

87696 
2.     CAVALRY. 

Twenty-two  regiments,   contain- 1 
ing  forty-fix  fquadrons,and  in  which  s  61 14 
are  included  the  horfe-guards     -       J 

3.  DRAGOONS. 

10  Regiments,  20  Squadrons     —     2560 

4  INDEPENDANT  COMPANIES. 

15  —  —        —  2005 

(e)  In  all    98375 
(1)  Clarke's  Letters,  Number  XII.  p.  211,  214. 

7  SECT. 
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SECT.     LII. 

Nature   itfelf  has   fecured  Spain  againft  y^'^i 

r       .        °  places. 

France  by  the  Pyrenean  mountains ;  and 
thofe  parts  which  are  eafieft  of  accefs,  have 
feveral  ftrong  fortifications,  as  St.  SebafHan, 
Fuentarabia,  Pampelona,  Rofes,  Girona, 
&c.  On  the  frontiers  of  Portugal  are  Tuy, 
Xamora,  Ciudad  Roderigo,  Valenza  de 
Alcantara,   Badajoz,  and  others. 

SECT.     LUX. 

The  (ituation  of  Spain,  the  difcovery  of  Marine. 
the  New  World,  the  diftance  of  its  Euro- 
pean dependencies,  gradually  produced  a 
navy,  which  at  length  became  very  ccnfi- 
derable,  and  under  Philip  II.  was,  after 
the  conquefl:  of  Portugal,  the  mod  power- 
ful in  Europe.  But  fince  the  mifcarriage  of 
its  expedition  again!!  England  in  1588,  it 
has  continually  declined,  and  under  Charles 
II.  was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Philip  V".  and 
his  fuccefTbrs  attending  to  the  reftoration  of 
it,  in  the  year  1760  it  confifced  of 

Ships  of  the  line  —  —  47 

Frigates             —  —  —  21 

Chebecs           —  —  —  14 

Packet-boats          —  —  —  4 

Bomb-ketches       —  —  —  7 

Q^2  which 
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which  required  4016  guns,  712  gunners, 
6870  marines,  and  45960  feamen  (J  )• 

The  ftations  for  the  men  of  war  are,  Ca- 
diz, Corunna,  Ferrol,  and  Carthagena  ;  the 
harbours  of  which,  together  with  thofe  of 
Barcelona  and  Malaga,  are  ftrongly  fortified. 

SECT.     LIV. 

coins-  The  Spaniards  reckon  by  hundreds,  thou- 

fands,  and  millions  (cuentos)  of  maravedis  ; 
in  larger  fums,  by  reals,  dollars,  ducats, 
and  doubloons. 

2  Maravedis  make  1  ochavo. 

4  Maravedis  make  1  quarto. 

1  Real  =8t  quartos  =  17  ochavos  =34 
maravedis. 

1  Pefo,  or  piece  of  eight,  =  8  reales  ■= 
372  maravedis. 

1  Ducado=u  reales  =  374  maravedis*. 

I  Doubloon  or  piftole  =  4  pefos  =  32  reales 
~io88  maravedis. 

By  thefe  appellations  are  underftood  ei- 
ther filver  (moneda  de  plata),  or  (moneda 
de  velon)  copper-money.  The  former  is 
about  88  iV  per  Cent,  better  than  the  latter  ; 
fo  that  the  proportion  between  thefe  two 
coins  is  as  follows  : 

(/)  Clarke's  Letters,  XII.  p.  219,  222. 
*  That  is  in  trade,   but  in  exchange  the  ducat  is  equal  to 
275  maravedis. 

17  Reales 
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17  Reales  de  plata  — 32  reales  de  velon. 

1  Real  de  plata  =  64  maravedis  de  ve- 
lon. 

1  Pefo  de  plata=  15  reales,  2  maravedis 
de  velon. 

1  Dueado  de  plata  —  20  reales,  24  mara- 
vedis de  velon  *, 

1  Doubloon  de  plata  =  60  reales,  8  mara~ 
vedis  de  velon. 

But  thefe  are  only  ideal  coins,  the  real 
being  minted  on  quite  another  flandard,  and 
are  as  follow. 

1.     In     GOLD. 

Doubloons  (piftoles)  =  40  reales  de  plata 
=  75  reales,    10  maravedis  de  velon. 

Double  doubloons  =  80  reales  de  plata  = 
150  reales,   20  maravedis  de  velon. 

Quadruple  doubloons  =  160  reales  de  plata 
=301  reales,  6  maravedis  de  velon. 

Half  doubloons,  or  efcudos  de  oro  =:  20 
reales  de  plata  — 37  reales,  22  maravedis  de 
velon. 

Pefos  fuertes  de  oro=  11  reales,  6  mara- 
vedis de  plata  =  20  reales  de  velon. 

*  In  trade:  in  exchange  the  cucado  de  plata  fet.hes  20 

jealcs,  2$\jj  mara\edis  de  velon. 


Q  3  2.  In 
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2.  In     SILVER. 

Pefos  fuertes  =  1 1  reales,  6  maravedis  de 
plata  =  20  reales  de  velon.  Thefe  are  like- 
wife  called  piafcres. 

Half  pefos  fuertes  =3  5  reales,  20  mara- 
vedis de  plata  =  10  reaves  de  velon.  Thefe 
are  commonly  called  efcudos  de  velon. 

Quarter  pefos  fuertes  —  2  reales,  27  ma- 
ravedis de  plata  rs  5  reales  de  velon. 

Reales  fuertes  =  1  real,  13^  maravedis 
de  plata,  2  reales,  17  maravedis  de  velon. 

Half  reales  fuertes  =  23^  maravedis  de 
plata  =  1  real,  81-  maravedis  de  velon. 

There  are  befides : 

Reales  de  Sevilla  =  1  real,  4  maravedis 
de  plata  ==  2  reales  de  velon. 

Double  =  2  reales,  8  maravedis  de  plata 
=  4  reales  de  velon. 

Half  =  19  maravedis  de  plata  =  1  real 
de  velon. 

3.  In     COPPER. 

Quartos  =  4  maravedis. 
Double  =  8  maravedis. 
Ochavos  =  2  maravedis. 
Single   maravedis  and   blancas  =  half  a 
maravedi. 


The 
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The  Spanifh  coinage  or  fpecie  differed 
great  alterations  by  railing  the  money. 
The  mod  detrimental  was  that  of  Philip 
III.  doubling  the  current  worth  of  copper- 
money  :  foreigners  coined  van:  quantities, 
and  filled  the  whole  kingdom  with  them, 
at  the  fame  time  draining  it  of  its  gold  and 
filver  (g)  ;  fince  which,  this  inconveniency 
has  remained,  with  this  farther  grievance, 
that  moft  payments  are  made  in  copper- 
money  (/?). 

SECT.     LV. 

•A  late  writer  fays,  that  the  revenue  ofRevcBue, 
Philip  II.  amounted  to  thirty  millions  of 
ducats  (z).  If  fo,  it  mull  have  been  ex- 
tremely diminished  under  his  fucceMbrs, 
yielding  only  {ev^n  or  eight  millions  of 
French  livres  in  the  lad  years  of  Charles 
II(/£).  TheprefidentOrry,  in  the  year  1714, 
railed  the  royal  revenue  to  forty  millions  of 
French  livres,  and  higher  ;  but  by  fuch 
means  as  rendered  him  deteflable  to  the 
whole  Spanilh  nation  (/).  In  the  year  J722, 

(^  )  Don  Diego  de  Saavedra  Faxardo  Mca  de  un  Principe 
Politico  Chriliiano,  Emprefa  LX1X.  p    639. 

(/j)  Ultariz's  Theory  an,d  PraQice  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Marine,  ch.  civ.  p.  504 

(*)  Voltaire's  Univ.  Hilt.  Tom.  V.  C.  iv. 

(A)  Vayrac,  Tom.  III.  p.  304. 

(/)  Ibid.  307. 

0.4  it 
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it  amounted  to  23,510,154  efcudos  dc 
velon  (;«)  ;  and  fince  1747,  the  totnl  has 
been  about  27,246,302  efcudos  de  velon  («)• 
The  taxes  and  duties  from  whence  this 
revenue  arifes,  are  extremely  numerous, 
and  divided  into  general  and  provincial  con- 
tributions :  Rentas  Generales  y  Provinciales. 

To  the  former  belong, 

1.  Some  regalia,  as  the  flamp-paper, 
the  pod  and  coinage. 

2.  The  monopoly  of  fait,  tobacco, 
quickfilver,  and  lead. 

3.  The  duties  of  15  per  Cent,  on  all  im- 
ports and  exports ;  and  thefe  are  levied  un- 
der different  denominations  and  in  different 
manners. 

4.  The  grand-maftermips  of  the  three 
religious  orders  of  knighthood  ;  the  horfe- 
tax  paid  by  them  ;  and  the  priorate  of  St. 
John. 

5.  The  taxes  on  the  clergy,  and  the  tenths 
of  the  income  of  their  poifeflions,  levied  by 
the  king  with  the  pope's  confent  ;  likewife 
the  contribution  paid  by  the  church  for 
fupporting  the  military  hofpitals  in  time  of 
war. 

(m)   UfWiz,  rh.  xix.  p.  93,  94. 

(;.)  Confide  rations  fur  les  Finances  d'  Efpagne,  p.  8.  in  Vol. 
II.  of  the  Memoires  fur  le  Commerce  d'Efpagne. 

6.  The 
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6.  The  Croifade-bull,  by  virtue  of  which 
fome  kinds  of  indulgences,  and  certain  ec- 
clefiaftical  exemptions,  are  fold  for  the  king's 
benefit. 

7.  The  fpear-tax,  (Servicio  de  las  Lan- 
cas)  paid  by  the  upper  nobility,  in  lieu  of 
the  twenty-four  fpearmen,  whom  they 
were  formerly  to  provide. 

8.  The  penfion  tax  (Media  Annata"). 

9  The  Madrid  excife  (ErTetos  y  Sifas 
de  Madrid). 

10.  The  cattle-tax*  (Montazgo  de  los 
Ganados)  raifed  on  the  cattle  put  to  pafture. 

1 1.  The  meadow  tax. 

12.  The  excife  of  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
varre. 

13.  Revenues  from  Arragon,  Valencia, 
Catalonia,  and  Majorca  *. 

14.  The  quartering-money,  paid  by  thefe 
countries  and  fome  others. 

15.  Tax  on  negroes  imported  into  the 
Spaniih  colonies  in  America  (Afliento  de 
los  Negros). 

16.  Weft-India  revenues,  as  the  Croi- 
fade-bull, and   the  taxes  on  the  clergy,   the 

*  Into  thefe  countries,  fmce  their  uni^n  with  Caftile,  have 
likewife  been  introduced  the  monopoly  of  fait  and  (huff,  the 
ftamp  duty,  and  cufloms  ;  before,  the  kings  had  only  fome 
tithes,  and  what  was  called  the  patrimonial  incomes.  Ullariz, 
ch.  xix.  p.  92. 

fifths 
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fifths    of   the   profits  of   mines,  the  profit 
from  the  quicklilver  exported  thither. 

17.  Profits  on  the  Weft-India  trade,  to 
which  belong  the  indulto,  or  licence  for 
the  galleons  and  regifter-fhips,  the  freight 
of  them,  the  duties,  &c.  (0). 

The  provincial  contributions  are  levied 
only  in  Caftile,  which  in  this  refpecl  is  di- 
vided into  twenty-two  provinces.  1.  Bur- 
gos. 2.  Leon.  3.  Galicia.  4.  Zamora. 
5.  Toro.  6.  Palencia.  7.  Valladolid.  8. 
Avila.  9.  Soria.  10.  Salamanca.  11.  Sego- 
via. 12.  Murcia.  13.  Madrid.  14.  Toledo. 
15.  Guadalaxara.  16.  Cuenza.  17.  Ef- 
tremadura.  18.  Seville.  19.  Cordova.  20. 
Granada.     21.   Jaen.     22.  La  Mancha*. 

In  thefe  provincial  contributions  are  in- 
cluded, 

1.  The  tenth  penny  of  all  things  bought 
or  exchanged  (  Mcavala)  ~\-,  and  this  has  been 
gradually  increafed  to  four  additional  pen- 
nies per  Cent. 

(0)  Uftariz,  ch.  xix.  where  likewife  is  to  be  found  the  neat 
produce  and  total  of  all  tiiefe  feveral  payments. 

*  Uflariz,  ch.  cv.  p.  508-511,  reckons  only  the  firft 
twenty  one  provinces;  but  in  the  Table,  p.  512,  573,  where 
he  fets  down  the  produce  of  the  provincial  contributions,  ac- 
cording to  the  new  farm,  there  are  twenty-two,  and  among 
them  La  Mancha. 

f  This  tax  is  of  a  very  ancient  (landing  :  the  twentieth 
penny  was  granted  to  king  Alphonfo  XI.  in  the  year  1341, 
for  the  war  againfl;  the  Moors.  Under  Henry  II.  the  Hates 
of  Caftile  railed  it  to  the  tenth  penny,  which  has  been  paid 
ever  lince.     Mariana,  Lib.  XVI.  chap.  ix.  XVII.  chap.  viii. 

2.  The 
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2.  The  twenty-four  million-tax,  of  which 
four  and  a  half  has  been  laid  on  fait,  and 
the  remaining  nineteen  and  a  half,  on  wine 
and  vinegar,  oil  and  fleili. 

3.  An  import  of  four  maravedis  on  each 
arrob  (about  three  gallons  Englifh)  of  wine 
(el  iiel  medidor). 

4.  A  duty  of  4  reals  3  quarters,  per 
hearth,  payable  by  thofe  who  are  not  noble 
(Servicio  ordinario  y  extraordinario). 

5.  Duty  on  brandy,  which  is  made  per- 
fonal  fince  the  king  gave  up  the  monopoly 
of  brandy. 

6.  Duty  on  foap,  fnow,  cards,  and  other 
little  matters   (/>). 

The  provincial  taxes  are  all  farmed, 
whereas  the  general  are  under  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  accounted  for  (q). 

The  provincial  contributions  being  all  le- 
vied from  the  necelTaries  of  life,  prove 
fuch  a  heavy  load  to  the  commonalty,  that 
fome  wife  financiers  have  lately  advifed  an 
alteration  in  thofe  impositions  (r). 

A  confiderable  part  of  the  provincial  con- 
tributions is  affigned  to  the  creditors  of  the 
crown  as  intereft,  and  not  a  little  has  been 
given  away  to  private  perfons  (s). 

(/>)   Concerning  thefe  impofts,  fee   Confideraions   fur  les 
Finances  d'  Efpagne,  p.  32,  &  fuiv. 
(y)  Uftariz,  ch.  xix.  p.  89. 

(r)   Confideratior.s  fur  ks  Finances  d'  Efpagne,  p.  43,  44. 
(j)  Voyez  Uftariz,  ch.  xix.  p. 92. 

SECT. 
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SECT.     LVI. 

ixpencej  The  revenue  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  con- 
the  crown!  fidcring  its  yearly  amount,  is  nothing  very 
confiderable  :  this  proceeds  from  the  for- 
mer abufes  and  diforders  which  have  long 
prevailed  in  the  finances,  the  want  of  due 
population,  and  likewife  the  low  ebb  of 
manufactures  and  trade;  whereas  the  court, 
the  navy,  and  army,  and  the  multitude  of 
ftate  and  law  officers,  are  articles  of  prodi- 
gious expence  *.  Befides,  the  almoft  conti- 
nual wars  fince  Charles  V.  have  funk  the 
kingdom  into  an  abyfs  of  debts,  from  which 
it  cannot  emerge  under  fome  centuries  of 
tranquillity  and  good  management,  there 
being  debts  in  arrear  of  all  the  kings  as  far 
back  as  Charles  V.  (/) 


■Agricul- 


SECT.     LVII. 

Agriculture    has   been   utterly   neglected 
turt  neg-    by  the  Spaniards  fince  the  difcovery  of  the 
sp^.m     New  World.     Philip  III.  and  Philip   IV. 
endeavoured  to   promote  it  by  feveral  ordi- 
nances in  favour  of  fuch   as  would  employ 

*  Vayrac,  Tom.  III.  p  309,  310,  has  given  an  account 
of  the  expences  of  the  Spanifh  court ;  according  to  which, 
the  annual  amount  of  them  is  about  16,592,356  ducats  ;  but 
he  adds,  that  king  Philip  very  much  diminished  his  expences 
both  in  his  court  and  other  particulars,  and  that  the  annual 
expence  may  now  but  little  exceed  half  that  fum. 

(/)  See  the  New  General  Hiftory  in  German,  p.  6^,  64. 

them- 
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themfelves  either  in  tillage  or  graziery ; 
but  they  proved  without  efFecl  (#),  not  Co 
much  from  the  barrennefs  of  the  country, 
as  the  pride  and  lazinefs  of  the  people  (at), 
who  prefer  hunger  and  penury  to  an  occu- 
pation which  they  conceit  to  be  greatly 
beneath  them. 

Furfureo  cum  pane  domi  vefcatur  egenus, 

Sordeat  et  vacua  Temper  inops  quecafa, 
Non  ai  tern  exercet,  non  terrain  fulcat  aratro, 

Accinftus  gladicrnobilis  efTe  ftudet. 
Hinc  inculta  jacent  camporum  millia  paflim, 

Atque  deeit  vaftis  gnavus  arator  agris  (y). 

SECT     LVIII. 

Under   Charles  V.  fome  manufactures  in  state  of 
Spain  were  in  a  thriving  condition.    Segovia,  nfiSL 
Herencia,  and  fome  other  towns  in  Caftile, tures' 
grew    noted    for   making   cloth ;  Granada 
and  Andalufia   for    damafks,    fattins,    and 
other  filks ;  Bifcay  for  fire-arms,  and  Cu- 
enza  and   other  places  for   paper  (z)  :  but 
fince  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  efpecially  fince   the  expullion   of 

(u)  Vayrac,  Tom.  I.  p.  48. 

(x)  Saavedra  en  la  Idea  de  un  Principe  Politico  Chriitiano, 
fcmprefa  LXXf.  p.  71 1. 

( v)  Corn.  Kiliani  Lufus  de  Nationib.  in  Arcanis  Domina- 
tionis  Hifpanae,  cap.  xxxiv.  p.  205. 

(2)  Memoires  fur  le  Commerce  d'Efpagnc,  Tom.  I.  Ch. 
X.  p.  286.  It  farther  fays,  that  in  the  year  1552,  the 
woollen  manufactures  in  Segovia  employed  above  13,000 
hands. 

the 
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the  Moors,  things  are  fo  much  altered  fof 
the  worfe,  that  in  Spain  there  is  a  want  even 
of  the  moil  neceflary  crafts  and  trades.  The 
duke  de  Riperda,  indeed,  fet  up  ibme  linen 
and  other  manufactories  in  Guadalaxara, 
and  invited  workmen  from  Holland  and 
other  countries  ;  but,  at  his  fall,  all  thefe 
promifing  beginnings  dropped,  and  the  fo- 
reign manufacturers  returned  home  (a). 
Ferdinand  VI.  and  Charles  III.  were  like- 
wife  very  intent  on  the  fame  object  -,  and 
the  prefent  Spanifli  administration  feem  to 
apply  themfelves  in  good  earnerr.  to  redrefs 
fuch  a  capital  defect :  at  leaft,  according 
to  the  public  accounts,  feveral  cloth  andfilk 
looms,  with  other  manufactures  and  fabrics, 
are  already  at  work  *. 

SECT.     LIX. 

of  home-  By  thefe  means  the  Spanifli  home-trade  is 
in  a  fair  way  to  profper,  whereas  hitherto  it 
was  cramped  by  feveral  other  difcourage- 
ments,   befides  the  want  of  manufactures  5 

{a)  Memoires  Infiruclifs,  Tom.  II.  p.  43,  44,  45.  The 
author  relates,  that  fome  unknown  people  diltributed  money 
among  thefe  manufacturers  fecretly,  and  as  it  were  out  of 
pity,  yet  upon  condition  that  they  fliould  return  back  into 
their  own  country  again  ;  and  afterwards,  on  any  delay, 
threatened  them  with  the  ip.quiiuion. 

*  Philip  V.  befides  erecting  manufactures  and  fabrics, 
beftowed  many  encouraging  privileges  on  the  undertakers 
and  workmen.     See  Uftariz,  chap.  Ixii.  l.xiii.  Ixiv. 

for 
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for  the  many  tolls  and  imports  made  the 
goods  too  dear,  and  the  badnefs  of  the  roads 
rendered  it  extremely  chargeable  and  trou* 
blefome  to  tranfport  them  from  one  province 
into  another.  King  Philip  V.  to  remove 
thefe  difficulties,  fuppreffed  the  inland  tolls, 
and  replaced  fome  on  the  harbours  (6).  He 
likewife  intended  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  home-trade  by  good  roads, 
canals,  and  making  rivers  navigable  -J-  ; 
but  thefe  views  have  remained  long  un- 
executed. 

SECT.     LX. 

The  Spanim  foreign  commerce  is  very  con-  Foreign 
fiderable,  almoft  all  European  nations  trade commcrce 
to  Spain,  but  efpecially  the  Englifh,  Dutch, 
and  French  (c).  In  the  latter  half  of  the  for- 
mer century,  the  two  firft  nations  had  the 
greated  traffic,  which  was  likewife  eftablifhed 
by  feveral  treaties,  very  much  to  their  ad- 
vantage (d) :  but  fince  the  houfe  of  Bourbon 

(b)  Uftariz,  chap.  lv.  p.  189,  &c. 

■f  Few  of  the  large  rivers  in  Spain  can  be  faid  to  be 
navigable.  Some  Dutchmen,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
laid  a  propofal  before  the  council  for  making  the  Man- 
zanares  and  the  Tagus  navigable,  and  thereby  open  a  com- 
munication between  Madrid  and  Lifbon  ;  but  this  propofal 
was  rejected  on  reafons  deduced  from  religion.  Vayrac, 
Tom.  III.  p.  315,  316. 

(r)  Uftariz,  chap.  xlix. 

(d)  Memoires  fur  le  Commerce  d'Efpagne,  Tom,  II.  ch. 
vii.  villa 

has 
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has  poflefTed  the  Spanifh  throne;  the  French 
are  mod  favoured  (>).  However,  infiead  of 
the  Spaniards  exporting  much  themfelves, 
foreigners  bring  their  goods  and  carry  away 
Spaniih  commodities  in  return.  It  is  only 
the  Bifcayners  who  go  to  France,  England, 
and  Holland,  and  fometimes  as  far  as  Ham- 
burgh and  Dantzick  ;  and  feme  Spanifh  lea- 
ports  on  the  Mediterranean  carry  on  a  trade 
to  the  fouth  coafts  of  France,  to  Genoa 
and  Leghorn  (f).  The  Spaniards  are  in 
general  loiers  by  the  foreign  trade,  fince 
their  importations  from  abroad  far  exceed 
their  exports;  and  confequently  the  balance 
mud  be  made  up  in  fpecie  *.  Spain  other- 
wife  is  excellently  well  fituated  for  mari- 
time trade,  and  has  many  good  harbours 
both  on  the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean, 
among  which  Cadiz  is  the  principal  :  it  is, 
indeed,  the  center  of  the  Spanifh,  European, 
and  American  trade. 

(e)   Uitariz,  ch.  v.  p.  163,  166. 

(/)  Vayrac,  Tom.  III.  p.  316.  Memoires  fur  le  Com- 
merce d'Efpagne,  Tom.  II.  ch.  Hi.  p.  121. 

*  Uitariz,  ch.  ii.  complains  greatly  of  this,  and  of  the 
millions  which  go  every  year  into  the  pope's  Datary  for 
ecclefiaftical  merchandize ;  and  to  thefe  two  caufes  it  is 
owing,  as  he  fay?,  that  Spain  is  fo  bare  of  gold  and  filver. 
He  moreover  thinks,  that  notwithltanding  the  prodigious 
quantities  of  thofe  noble  metals  which  are  brought  from 
America,  fcarce  a  hundred  millions  of  coined  and  wrought 
filver  are  to  be  found  in  all  Spain.     See  Uflariz,  ch.  iii. 


The 
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SECT.     LXL 

The  Spaniards  do  not  trade  to  Africa,  n.  WhB| 
Turkey,  or  the  Eaft-Indies:  their  traffic  to 
the  Canary-Iflands,  indeed,  is  an  article  of 
pretty  good  account,  but  in  which  other 
European  nations  come  in  for  a  fhare.  The 
mod  confiderable  trade  of  the  Spaniards  is 
to  their  American  pofieffions,  from  which 
all  foreign  nations  are  abfolutely  excluded. 
This  trade  is  carried  on  from  Cadiz,  under 
the  infpedion  of  the  India-council  (Cafa  de  U 
Contraclation  a  las  Indias),  1.  In  the  Flota, 
as  it  is  called,  which  confifts  partly  of  king's 
mips,  and  partly  of  merchant-ihips,  and  fails 
to  Vera  Cruz.  A  little  before  their  depar- 
ture, two  or  three  frigates,  called  the  Flotilla, 
are  difpatched  to  carry  intelligence  of  them. 
2.  In  the  galleons,  which  are  eight  or  ten 
men  of  war,  ferving  as  convoy  to  twelve  or 
fifteen  merchartt-ftiips,  which  fir  ft  go  toCar- 
thagena,  then  to  Porto-Bello,  thence  again 
to  Carthagena,  afterwards  to  the  Havan- 
nah,  and  from  thence  proceed  back  to 
Spain.  3.  In  the  regifter-fhips,  which 
merchants,  with  licence  from  the  council 
of  trade,  fend  to  feveral  parts  of  the  Weft- 
Indies.  Befides  thefe,  the  king  likewife,  at 
certain  times,  fends  the  azogue  or  quick- 
filver    Ihips    to   Vera  Cruz,    which    carry 

Vol.  I.  R  quick- 
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quickfilver  for  the  Mexico  mines  (g).  All 
the  above-mentioned  {hips  carry  Spanifh 
and  other  European  goods  to  the  Weft-Indies, 
and  bring  back  an  amazing  quantity  of  gold 
and  iilver,  with  other  very  valuable  commodi- 
ties. The  Spaniards  not  having  goods  by  far 
iutlicient  for  this  trade,  the  greater  part  are 
configned  to  them  by  the  French,  Italians, 
Engliih,  Dutch,  and  others ;  and  the  mer- 
chants at  Cadiz,  for  an  acknowledgment, 
or  part  of  the  profit,  fend  the  goods  under 
their  rcfpeclive  names  to  America.  Thus 
moft  of  the  gold  and  Iilver  comes  ultimately 
into  the  hands  of  foreigners ;  Co  that,  in  this 
important  trade,  the  Spaniards  are  little 
more  than  factors  (/>)  ;  in  which,  however, 
it  is  agreed  that  they  act  with  very  uncom- 
mon probity  and  honour  (/). 

SECT.     LXII. 

irudebf-        ■%  favour  °f  the  Spanifh  court,  a  confi- 
tween  Ma-  derable  trade    is   likewife   carried   on   from 

iiilla  and 

Acapuko.  the  city  of  Manilla  in  the  ifland  of  Lucon, 
to  Acapulco  in  Mexico  j  but  with  as  little 
advantage  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  as  to  the 

(g)  M.  de  Real  Science  du  Gouvcrnement,  Tom.  II.  p. 
92. 

(/_>)  Id.  ibid.  Memoires  fur  le  Commerce  d'  Efpagnc, 
Tom.  II.  p.  131.  where  is  likewife  an  inventory  of  goods 
fent  to  the  Weft-Indie:;. 

(/)  Memoires  de  Monrgon,  Tom.  IV.  p.  63,  71,  72. 

Spa- 
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Spanifh  fubjedts,  it  being  entirely  given  up 
to  the  convents  in  Manilla,  and  particularly 
the  Jefuits*,  for  the  fupport  of  their  millions, 
as  they  are  called.  Every  year,  two  (hips, 
furnifhed  by  the  king,  ufually  go  from  the 
faid  city  to  Acapulco,  with  a  cargo  of  all 
kinds  of  Eaft-India  goods,  for  which  they 
feldom  bring  back  lefs  than  three  millions 
t)f  piaflres  (k). 

SECT.     LXIII. 

That  the  Spanifh  adminiftration  is  more  Trading 
intent  at  prefent  on  the  advancement  of  trade  CTspaTrT 
than  formerly,  appears  from  a  company  be- 
ing fet  up  in  1728,  for  trading  from  St.  Se- 
baftian's  to  the  Caraccas  in  South-America  ; 
and  another  in  17^6,  for  a  traffick  to  the 
Ifland  of  Kifpaniola,  the  Bay  of  Honduras, 
and  thofe  parts. 

SECT.     LXIV. 

The  adminiftration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Admir,;^ 
Spanifh  monarchy,  is   conducted  by  feveral  vemment 

/v        it  and  ftateaf- 

aliemblies.  fairs. 

i.  La  Junta  del  Defpacho  Univerfal,  or 
the  cabinet  council,  in  which  the  mod  im- 
portant affairs,  and  matters  of  favour,  botji 
domeftic   and  foreign,  come  under  delibe- 

*  This  muft  have  admitted  of  Come  alteration,  fince  the 
evpulfion  of  the  Jefuits.    Tranfl. 

(k)  Anfon's  Voyages,  Book  II.  ch.  x. 

R   2  ration. 
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ration.  The  fecretary  to  this  cabinet  coun- 
cil (Secretario  del  Defpacho  Univerfal)  is  ac- 
counted the  mod  confiderable  among  the 
minifters,  the  king  frequently  difcourfing 
of  affairs,  and  forming  refolutions  with  him 
only  -,  and  whatever  concerns  the  crown  goes 
through  his  hands  (/). 

II.  El  Confejo  de  Eltado,  the  council  of 
ftate,  which  manages  the  general  affairs  of 
the  kingdom,  and  confifts  of  the  greateft 
ftate  officers.  Its  prefident  is  always  the 
fenior  counfcllor  ;  and  the  archbifhop  of  To- 
ledo is,  by  virtue  of  his  dignity,  a  counfellor 
of  ftate  (;;;). 

III.  El  Confejo  Supremo  de  Guerra,  the 
great  council  of  war,  which  is  divided  into 
two  chambers  ;  one  taking  cognizance  of 
every  thing  relating  to  the  military,  and 
the  other  decides  law  cafes.  The  counfel- 
lors  of  ftate  are  by  their  office  couniellors 
of  war,  and  in  the  meetings  of  this  council 
take  precedence  (»). 

IV.  El  Confejo  Real  de  Caftilla,  the 
royal  council  of  Caflile,  conlifling  of  a  pre- 
fident and  fixteen  counfellors.  It  has  four 
divifions,  viz. 

(a)  Sala  de  Govierno,  which  takes  care  of 
the  king's  prerogative  in  ecclefiaflical  affairs. 

(/)  Vayrac,  Tom.  III.  p.  211,  212. 
(it)  Ibid.  p.  21 8,  219. 
(»)  Id.  Ibid. 

(b)  Sala 
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{b)  Sala  de  Mil  y  Quinientos  (0),  where 
procefTes,  on  a  petition  from  a  decree  of  the 
council,  are  revifed. 

(c)  Sala  de  Jufticia,  where  the*  papal 
bulls  and  penal  caufes  are  examined. 

(d)  Sala  de  Provincia,  which  takes  cog- 
nizance of  caufes  brought  before  the  coun- 
cil of  Caftile,  by  appeal  from  the  lower 
courts. 

The  council  of  Caftile,  by  an  order  of 
Philip  IV.  in  the  year  1623,  confers  the 
profeflbririips  in  the  univerfities  of  Sala- 
manca, Valladolid,  and  Alcala  de  Hena- 
res  (p). 

V.  La  Real  Camara  de  Caftilla,  the 
royal  chamber  of  Caftile,  which  is  annexed 
to  the  council  of  Caftile  •  and  the  prefident 
of  which,  with  three  or  four  counfellors,  a 
referendary,  and  three  clerks,  conftitutes 
this  council :  and  here,  by  virtue  of  the  king's 
right  of  patronage,  are  iflued  nominations 
to  church  and  law  employments,  as  likewife 
matters  of  favour  and  pardons  of  delinquents 
and  malefactors  (q). 

VI.  El  Confejo  Real  y  Supremo  de  las 
Indias,  the  fupreme  royal  council  of  India. 

{0)  For  the  origin  of  this  name,  fee  Vayrac,  Tom.  III.  p. 
22.  and  Montgon,  Tom.  VI.  p.  96. 
(p)  Vayrac,  Tom.  III.  p.  222,  229. 
(7)  Ibid.  p.  229.  and  foil. 
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To  its  infpection  belong  the  whole  Spanim, 
American  dominion,  and  likewife  the  Au- 
diencia  de  la  Contractation,  or  the  Cadis 
council  of  trade.  They  who  have  been 
viceroys  in  the  Weft-Indies,  or  held  other 
great  employments  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
are  generally  appointed  members  of  this 
council  (r). 

VII.  El  Confejo  Real  de  Hazienda  y  Con- 
taduria  Mayor,  the  royal  council  of  finances 
and  accounts.  This  council  manages  the 
king's  revenue  j  and  here  all  farmers,  con- 
tractors, or  other  officers  concerned  in  it, 
muftgive  in  their  accounts  (s). 

VIII.  El  Confejo  de  la  Suprema  y  general 
Inquifition,  the  prefident  of  which  is  mqui- 
fitor-general.  All  the  other  courts  of  in- 
quifition  within  the  kingdom  are  fubordi- 
nate  to  this,  which  likewife  has  the  difpofal 
of  all  their  vacant  employments  (/). 

IX.  El  Confejo  Real  de  las  Ordines,  the 
royal  council  of  the  orders  of  knighthood,  to 
which  belong  two  departments ;  one  for  the 

*  crder  of  St.  James,  and  the  other  for  thole 
of  Calatrava  and  Alcantara  («). 

(r)  Vayrac,  Tom.  III.  p.  233,  and  foil. 

(jl    Ibid.  p.  244.  250. 

(/)  Ibtd.  Tom.  II.  p.  384,   385. 

(a)  Ibid.  Tom.  II.  p.  394.. 

X.  La 
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X.  La  CommiiTaria  y  Direccion  general 
dc  la  Cruzada,  the  Croifade-bull  commif- 
fion  *.  Its  prefident  is  ftiled  CommifTario- 
General,  and  has  two  afTeiiors,  who  are 
members  of  the  council  of  Caftile,  and  one 
of  the  council  of  India,  with  feveral  other 
officers.  His  jurifdiclion  comprehends  the 
whole  monarchy,  with  all  its  dependencies  ; 
and  takes  cognizance  of  all  matters  relatinc: 
to  the  tax  levied  on  the  Spanim  clergy  by 
the  pope's  confent,  and  the  trade  (x)  with 
the  croifade-bulls. 

SECT.     LXV. 

The  Spanifh  provinces  and   dependencies  Govern- 

.  .  .       .     .  n  r  ment  in  the 

are  under  the   adminiitration  or   governors,  spaniih  de. 
who  in  thofe  provinces  which  are  kingdoms1*11 
bear  the   title  of  viceroy   (Virey)  ;  in   the 
others  they  are  ufually  (tiled  captain-gene- 
ral ;  but  otherwife  their  power  is  equal,  and 

*  In  the  year  1457,  pope  Calixtus  II.  fent  to  king  Henry 
IV.  of  Caflile,  for  defraying  the  expences  of  the  war  againlt 
the  Moors,  the  firft  Croifade-bull,  containing  an  indulgence 
for  the  dead  and  living;  and  of  which  a!l  might  be  parta- 
kers, who  either  ferved  againlt.  the  infidels,  or  paid  200 
maravedis  to  the  king  towards  carrying  on  the  war  againlt 
them.  This  bull,  however,  was  granted  only  for  twenty- 
four  years.  Mariana,  Lib.  XXIT.  cap.  xviii.  But  the  fuc- 
ceeding  kings  have  from  time  to  time  procured  it  to  be  re- 
newed, and  extended  to  feveral  religious  privileges  ;  fo  that 
a  licence  for  eating  butter,  eggs,  cheefe,  milk,  in  a  time  of 
faft,  is  to  be  purchafed  by  a  printed  copy  of  this  bull,  on 
paying  eight  reals  to  the  king.     Vayrac,  Tom.  II.  p.  38^. 

(*)  Vayrac,  Tom.  II.  p.  388,  389. 

R  4  very 
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very  great  it  is,  all  officers,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, being  under  their  command.  They 
have  the  difpofal  of  mod  vacant  employ- 
ments, or  recommend  perfons  to  the  king  (y). 
The  governors  have  many  opportunities  of 
raifmg  a  fortune,  and  are  very  expert  at 
making  the  mod:  of  them  *.  This  is  parti- 
cularly the  cafe  in  America,  where  the  ad- 
rniniftration  is  the  more  arbitrary,  by  being 
lb  remote  from  court,  and  by  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  laying  any  complaint  before  the 
throne  -j~. 

SECT.     LXVI. 

The  domeftic  ftate  of  Spain  is  fufceptible 
of  many  improvements  j  and  matters  would 
be  exceedingly  meqded  by  promoting  agri- 
culture and  manufactures,  which  would 
tend  to  the  increafe  of  population,  the  chief 
ftrength  of  a  flate.  Her  domeitic  and  fo- 
reign trade  would  revive  and  fiouriffi  ;  and 
inftead  of  being  obliged  to  deal  the  greateft 
part    of    her  Weft- India  tieafures  among 

(y)  Vayrac,  Tom.  II I.  p.  2-3,   274. 

•  The  Spaniards  themfelves  fee  nothing  amifs  in  this  ;  and 
rot  only  the  viceroys,  but  likewife  their  officers  and  fer- 
vants  flick  at  no  means  to  raife  a  forrune.  See  Relatione 
deila  Corte  di  Spagna,  da  Domenico  Zanetornato,  p.  85, 
S6. 

f  See  Don  Emanuel  de  Lira's  reprefentation  delivered  to 
king  Charles  II.  in  the  M  moires  fur  ie  Commerce  d'Efpagne, 
Tom.  II.  ch.  i.  p.  12.  &  foil. 

fo- 
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foreigners,  fhe  might  fupply  not  only  her 
own  people,  but  likewife  her  American  colo- 
nies, with  all  neceffary  commodities. 

The  foreign  concerns  of  the  Spanifh  mo-  Foreign  m- 

n  terefts  ot 

narchy  are  greatly  altered  nnce  Spain  has  Spain. 
been  under  a  king  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon. 
The  former  enmity  againft  France  is  changed 
into  amity  and  union.  If  policy  on  one  fide 
requires  the  careful  maintenance  of  fuch 
harmony,  on  the  other  France  is  not  to 
be  fo  indifferent  about  the  real  advantage  of 
Spain,  as  it  has  fometimes  fhewn  itfelf  (z). 

Portugal  is  of  itfelf  too  weak  to  hurt 
Spain  ,  yet  is  it  advileable  for  Spain  to  cul- 
tivate the  friendfhip  of  Portugal,  as  by 
means  of  its  proximity,  it  may,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  powers,  give  Spain  a  good 
deal  of  trouble;  and  Spain  mud  alfo  give 
over  all  thoughts  of  reducing  Portugal,  as 
in  fuch  a  cafe  Great-Britain  will  always 
ftep  in  to  its  afTiftance. 

With  the  fee  of  Rome  Spain  has  almofl 
continually  preferved  a  good  understanding, 
which  by  reafon  of  the  Spanifh  territories  in 
Italy,  was  once  of  abfolute  neceffity ;  and 
at  prefent,  one  Spanifh  prince  being  pofief- 
fed  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  another  of 
Parma  and  Placentia,  which  connects  thefe 

(z)  Campbell's  Prefent  State  of  Europe,  ch.  xi. 

coun- 
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countries  clofely  with  Spain,  it  appears  to 
be  no  lefs  neceflary. 

Great  Britain  is  the  chief  objecl:  of  Spain's 
jealoufy,  which  flill  looks  with  an  evil  eye 
on  its  holding  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  ;  but 
the  ftrength  of  the  Britifh  navy  checks  all 
hopes  of  recovering  thofe  places,  and  fhould 
likewife  be  a  motive  for  Spain  to  avoid  a  rup- 
ture with  that  crown  ;  recent  inftances  hav- 
ing (hewn  of  what  detriment  it  may  prove 
to  her  Weft-India  treafures  and  pofTeilions. 
But  the  Spaniards  may  be  fure  that  Great 
Britain  will  never  quarrel  with  them,  whilfl 
they  obferve  the  commercial  treaties  between 
the  two  nations. 

Their  quarrels  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
have  ceafed  fince  Spain  has  been  difporTefTed 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  Italian  territories 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Spanim  monar- 
chy, or  to  which  it  laid  claim.  But  mould 
the  royal  family  of  Spain,  befides  Parma 
and  Placentia,  which  purfuant  to  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  were,  on  the  demife  of 
king  Ferdinand  VI.  to  have  devolved  to  the 
emprefs  queen,  likewife  extend  its  views  to 
Milan  and  Tufcany,  this  would  be  oppofed 
both  by  the  king  of  Sardinia  and  the  pope. 
The  bed:  way  for  Spain  is  to  leave  things 
in  Italy  as  they  are  at  prefent. 

Spain 
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Spain  and  the  United-Netherlands  (fince 
the  other  parts  of  the  Low-Countries  no 
longer  belong  to  that  crown)  have  little  or 
no  concern  with  each  other,  but  in  what 
relates  to  commerce;  and  it  is  in  the  fame 
fituation  with  regard  to  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den. 

The  diftance  from  Spain  to  Ruffia,  Po- 
land, and  Pruffia,  is  too  great  for  them  ei- 
ther to  fuccour,  or  annoy,  each  other,  A 
connection,  however,  with  the  laft  of  thofe 
three  powers  may  be  convenient  for  Spain, 
in  cafe  of  an  Italian  war  with  the  houie  of 
Auftria. 

SECT.     LXVII. 

The  moft  interefting  conventions  of  the  conventi- 
crown  of  Spain  with  other  powers,  are  the  olheTpow- 
following. 

I.  With     FRANCE. 

1.  The  peace  of  Vervins,  2d  of  May 
1598  (<?).  The  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  7th 
of  November  1659  (£).  3.  The  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  2d  of  May   1668  (c).     4. 

(a)  Corps  Univerfel  Diplomat,  par  M.  Du  Mont,  Tom. 
V.  Part.  I    p.  561. 

{b)  Du  Mont,  Tom.  VI  Part.  II.  p.  264.  Le  Droit  Pub- 
lique  de  1' Europe,  par  M.  1'  Abbe  de  Mably,  Tom.  I.  ch. 
i.  p.  21    et  fuiv. 

(0  Du  Mont,  Tom.  VII.  P.I.  p  89.  Mably,  Tom.  I. 
ch.  iv.  p.  141. 

4  That 
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That  of  Nimeguen,  17th  of  September 
1678  (</).  5.  The  peace  of  Ryfwick,  20th 
of  September  1697  (e).  And  laftly,  the 
Family-Compact,  15th  of  Auguft  1761  (f). 

II.  With  PORTUGAL. 

1.  The  peace  of  Lifbon,  the  13th  of  Fe- 
bruary 1668  (g) ;  2.  That  of  Utrecht, 
the  8th  of  February  1713  (b) ;  and  3. 
That  of  Paris,  lothof  February  1763  (/). 

III.  With  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

'  1.  The  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  at 
Madrid,  27th  of  May  1667  (£).  2.  Con- 
vention relating  to  American  affairs,  of  the 
8th  of  July  1670  (/).  3.  Of  Utrecht,  13th 
of  July  1713  [m).  4.  That  of  Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle,  the  1 8th  of  October  1748(72);  and 

{J)  Du  Mont,  Tom.  VII.  P.  II.  p.  208.  Mably,  Tom.  I. 
ch.  iv.  p.  202. 

(e)  Ibid.  P.  II.  p.  408.    Mably,  Tom.  I.  ch.  v.  p.  231. 

(/)  An  abitract  is  to  be  found  in  Faber's  New  Secretary  of 
State  for  Europe,  written  in  German. 

(g)  Du  Mont,  Tom  VII.  P.  I.  p.  70.  Mably,  Tom.  I. 
ch.  iii.  p.  141. 

{b\  Du  Mont,  Tom.  VIII.  P.  I.  p.  444.  Mably,  Tom.  II. 
ch.  vii    p.  185. 

(/)  Antony  Faber's  New  Secretary  of  Europe,  Part  VIII. 
p.  1 17,   1 18. 

(t)  Ibid.  Tom.  VII.  P.  I.  p.  27.  Mably,  Tom.  II.  ch.xii. 

P-351-     , 

(/)  Ibid.  P.  I.  p.  137. 

(«)  Ibid.  Tom.  VIII.  P.  I.  p.  393.  Mably,  Tom.  II.  ch. 
vii.  p.  127. 

(«)  Recueil  d'Aftes  &  Traites,  par  Mr.  Rouflet,  Tom. 
XX.  p.  179. 

5.  The 
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5.  The  peace   of  Paris,   10th  of  February 
1763  (0). 

IV.  With  the  Houfe  of  Austria. 

1.  The  peace  of  Vienna,  30th  of  April 
1725  (  p) ;  2.  Of  Vienna,  18th  of  November 
1738  (q)  i  and  3.  Of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the 
18th  of  October  1748  (r). 

V.  With  the  Koufe  of  Savoy. 

1 .  Ceffion  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  10th 
July  171  3  (s);  and  2.  The  peace  of  Utrecht, 
13th  of  Auguft  171 3  (/). 

VI.  With  the  United-Netherlands. 

1.  Peace  of  Munfter,  30th  of  January 
1648  (u)  ;  and  2.  That  of  Utrecht,  26th  of 
June  1714  (x). 

(0)  Faber's  New  Secretary  of  State  for  Europe,  P.  VIII. 
p.  117. 

(/>)  Du  Mont,  Tom.  VIII.  P.  II.  p.  106.  Mably,  Tom. 
II.  ch.  vii.  p.  157. 

(?)  Rouflet,  Tom.  XIII.  p.  421,  527.  Mably,  Tom.  II. 
ch.  ix.  p.  222. 

(r)  Art.  VII.  Rouflet,  Tom.  XX.  p.  188, 

(i)  Du  Mont,  Tom.  VIII.  P.  I.  p.  389.  Mably,  Tom. 
II.  ch.  viii.  p.  138. 

(f)  Ibid.  P.  I.  p.  401.  Mably,  Tom.  II.  ch.  viii.  p.  137. 

(«)  Ibid.  Tom.  VI.  P.  I.  p.  429.  Mably,  Tom.  I.  ch.  i. 
p.  67. 

(*)  Ibid.  Tom.  VIII.  P.  I.  p.  427. 
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SECT.     LXVIH. 

The  moil  celebrated  Spanifti  warriors  and 
ftatefmen  have  been,  under  Sancho  VI.  and 
Alphonfo  VI.  kings  of  Caftile,  Don  Ro- 
drigo  Dias  de  Vivar,  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  el  Cid,  the  Spaniih  Hercules. 
Under  Ferdinand  the  Catholick,  Chrifto- 
pher  Columbus,  who  difcovered  the  New 
World  j  in  confideration  of  which  he  was 
made  admiral  of  the  Indies  for  him  and  his 
heirs  ;  Gonfalez  Ferdinand  de  Cordova, 
furnamed  El  Gran  Capitan ;  Francis  Ximenes 
de  Cifneros,  cardinal  of  Spain,  and  archbi- 
fhop  of  Toledo.  Under  Charles  V.  Ferdi- 
nand Cortes,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico  j 
Francifco  Pizarro,  who  reduced  Peru  under 
the  Spaniih  dominions;  Mercurius  Alborius 
de  Gattinara,  and  Nicholaus  Perenot  de 
Granvelle,  who  rofe  from  the  moft  abject 
condition  to  the  moft  exalted  dignities.  Un- 
der Philip  IJ.  Ferdinand  Alvarez  de  To- 
ledo, duke  of  Alva,  whofe  rigour  occaiioned 
the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  but  after- 
wards made  fome  amends  to  Spain  by  re- 
ducing the  kingdom  of  Portugal ;  Cardinal 
Anthony  Perenot  de  Granvelle,  Nicholas  Pe- 
renot's  (on  -y  Don  John  of  Auftria  I.  who 
gave  that  famous  blow  to  the  Turkifh  navy 
at  Lepanto.  Under  Philip  III.  Don  Fran- 
cis 
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cis  de  Sandoval,  duke,  and  afterwards  cardi- 
nal, of  Lerma,  who  engroiTed  the  manage- 
ment of  all  affairs,  as  prime  minifter  of  ftate. 
Under  Philip  IV.  Don  Gafpar  de  Guzman, 
count  of  Olivares,  and  duke  of  St.  Lucas, 
commonly  called  el  Conde-Duque,  who 
had  the  like  viciffitudes  of  fortune  as  the 
duke  of  Lerma ;  and  his  lifter's  fon  Don 
Lewis  Mendez  de  Haro,  duke  of  Montoro, 
and  marquis  Del  Carpio.  Under  Charles 
II.  Eberhard  Neithard,  a  German  Jefuit, 
afterwards  Inquifitor-General  of  Spain;  and 
Don  John  of  Auftria  II.  natural  fon  to  king- 
Philip  IV.  Under  Philip  V.  Cardinal  Ju- 
lius Alberoni ;  John  William,  baron,  and 
afterwards  duke  of  Ripperda  ;  and  Don  Jo- 
feph  de  Carillo,  count  of  Montemar,  and 
duke  of  Bitonto. 

SECT.     LXIX. 

The  fources  of  the  Spanifh  hiftory 
are  contained  in  fome  collections  pub- 
limed  by  Andreas  Schottus,  John  Pifto- 
rius,  and  Francis  Schottus  (j/).  The  prin- 
cipal authors  of  the  general  hiftories  of 
Spain   are,  Stephen  de  Garibay  (2),    Ma- 

(j>)  Under  this  title  :  Hifpania  IUuftrata,  opera  et  Audio 
doftorum  honiinum.  IV.  Tomi  ;  Francofurti,  1603,  1606, 
1608,  fol. 

(z)  Los  quarenta  Libros  del  Cornpendio  hiftorial  de  las 
Chionicas  y  Univerfal  Hiftoria  de  todos  los  Reynos  de  Efpa- 

riana, 
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riana    (a),    Saavedro  Faxardo  (6),  and  Fer- 
reras  (<:). 

Accounts  of  the  ftate  of  Spain  have  been 
given  by  Goes  (d),  De  Laet  (e),  Bofius  (/), 
Abbe  Vayrac  (g),  and  others  {/j). 


na,    compueflos   por   Eftevan.    De    Garibay    in  Barcelona, 
i6z8.  IV.  Tomos,  fol. 

{a)  10.  Marianas  Hiftoriae  de  rebus  Hifpanicis,  Libri  XXX. 
Accedunt  Jofephi  Kmmanuelis  Minianse  Cominuationis  Novae 
Lib.  X.  cum  Jconibus  Regum  ;  Hagas  comit.  1733.  IV. 
Tomi  fol.  Mariana  himfelf  has  farther  tranflated  his  hiftory 
into  Spanifh.  It  was  publiihed  at  Madrid  in  1608.,  in  two 
volumes  folio,  and  has  fince  gone  through  feveral  editions. 
Maris na's  own  countrymen,  however,  are  not  much  pleafed 
with  him,  and  condemn  him  for  the  freedom  with  which  he 
cenfures  their  bafc  actions.  See  Saavedra's  Corona  Gothica, 
P.I.  c.  ix.  p.m.  130.  and  the  fame  writer's  Republica 
Literaria,  p.  59.  Mariana's  Hiitory,  however,  has  been 
continued  by  Medrano  in  a  large  work  :  Continuation  de  la 
Hiltoria  General  de  Efpanna,  de  Anno  15 16,  81700.  3  Tom, 
fol.  Madrid,  1748.     See  Clarke's  Letters,  p.  68. 

(b)  Corona  Gothica  Caftellana  y  Auftriaca,  en  Munfter,  or 
in  reality,  Amft.rdam,  1646,  4to.  This  is  the  Jirft  part  of 
the  work,  which  afterwards  was  augmented  with  three 
others  by  Don  Alphonfo  Nunnez  de  Caftro.  It  has  been  fe- 
veral times  printed  in  Spain,  but  the  belt  edition  is  that  of 
Antwerp,  in  four  volumes  folio,  published  in  1687. 

(c)  Synopfis  Chronologica  de  la  Hiftoria  de  Efpanna,  XV. 
Partes  IV.  Mr.  d'  Hermilly  has  tranflated  this  work  into 
French,  under  the  title  of  Hiftoire  Generale  d'  Efpagne,  (a 
Paris,  175 1.  X.  Tomes  IV.)  and  from  this  was  taken  the 
German  tranflation.  As  Fences  breaks  off  with  king  Phi- 
lip II.  Mr.  Profeffor  Bertram  of  Halle  has  entered  on  a  con- 
tinuation of  it,  which  is  very  well  written  ;  and  two  volumes 
have  already  appeared. 

(a)  Damaini  a  Goes  Hifpania,  in  Hifpania  illuftrata,  Tom. 
I.  p.  1 106. 

(e)  Hifpania,  five,  de  Regis  Hifpania?  Regnis  &  Opibus 
Commentarius,   Lugd.  Bat.  1629.  in  form.  min. 

(/)  Hifpania:,  Ducatus  Mediolanenfis  &  Regni  Neopoli- 
tani  Notitia  e  Mufeo  10.  Andr.  Schmidii.  Helmitadii, 
1704.  4. 
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{g)  Etat  prefent  de  l'Efpagne,  a  Amfterdam ;  1719.  3 
Tomes.  8. 

{b)  Among  others :  Hifpania;  et  Lufitanise  Itinerarium 
nova  &  accurata  defcriptione  iconibufque  loca  eorundem  prae- 
cipua  illuftrans.  Amftelod.  1656.   12. 

Annales  d'  Efpagne  et  de  Portugal,  avec  la  Defcription 
de  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  remarquable  en  Efpagne  et  en  Por- 
tugal, par  Don  Jean  Alvarez  de  Colmenar,  a  Amfterd.  1741, 
IV.  Tomes.  4. 

Letters  concerning  the  Spanifh  Nation ;  written  at  Madrid 
during  the  years  1760  and  1761,  by  Edward  Clarke  j  Lon- 
don,  1763  4. 

This  work  has  been  translated  into  the  German  language, 
by  Mr.  Profeflbr  Kohler  of  Gottingen,  with  notes  and  illuf- 
trations. 

Of  the  Spanifli  laws,  a  good  account  is  given  by  Peter 
Jofeph  Perez  Valiente,  Apparatus  Juris  publici  Hifpanici, 
printed  at  Madrid  in  175  I,  in  2  vols.  4to. 

Concerning  the  former  intereft  and  policy  cf  Spain,  fee 
Campanella?  de  Monarchic  Hifpanica  Difcurfus.  Hardervici, 
1653.  12.  Hifpanica;  Dominations  Arcana,  perl.  L.  W.  Lugd. 
Bat.  1653.    12. 

The  Spaniih  finances,  manufactures,  and  trade,  are  dif- 
cufl'ed  with  great  accuracy  and  judgment  in  Theoria  y  Prac- 
tica  de  Commercio  y  de  Marina,  que  fe  procuran  adaptar  a 
la  Monarchia  Efpannola,  por  Don  Geronimo  de  Uftariz,  en 
Madrid,  1742.  fol.  This  excellent  work  is  liksvvife  tranf- 
lated  into  fome  foreign  languages.  Another  good  treatifeon 
the  fame  fubjeft  is,  Memoires  et  Confiderations  fur  le  Com- 
merce et  les  Finances  d'  Efpagne,  a  Amfterd.  1761.  8.  2  Vol. 

For  the  character  of  the  Spaniih  nation,  fee  Mr.  Gund- 
ling's  Difcourfe  on  the  Morals,  Capacities,  and  Difpofitions 
of  the  Spaniards,  in  his  Otia,  P.  I.  ch.  i. 
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Of    PORTUGAL. 

SECT.     I. 

THE  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  anci-  Name 
ently  a  part  of  Spain,  and  generally 
comprehended  under  that  province  to  which 
the  Romans  gave  the  name  of  Lufitania. 
The  prefent  appellation  was  derived  from 
a  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Douro,  which, 
on  account  of  its  excellent  harbour,  was 
called  Porto,  and  the  adjacent  town  of  Cale 
or  Calle  (#)  ;  from  which  at  firft  was  com- 
pounded Portucalia  or  Portucallia,  and  af- 
terwards, by  a  flender  alteration,  Portugallia. 
At  firft,  no  more  was  underftood  by  it  than 
the  prefent  province  of  Entre  Minho  e  Dou- 

(a)  Mariana,    Lib.  I.   cap.  iv.     Univerfal   Hiftory,   Vol. 
XVIII.  p.  478. 
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ro,  which  the  kings  of  Leon  had  wrefted 
from  the  Moors :  but  when  count  Henry 
and  his  fon  Alphonfo  began  to  enlarge  their 
conquelts  in  thefe  parts,  the  name  was  given 
to  the  whole   country  (<£). 

SECT.     II. 

situation  Portugal  is  the  molt  weftern  land  in  Eu- 
rope, and  lies  between  the  37th  and  4.26. 
degree  of  northern  latitude,  and  the  7th 
and  11th  weftern  longitude,  from  the  me- 
ridian of  Ferro.  Towards  the  fouth  and 
weft,  it  confines  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  1 
and  towards  the  north  and  eafl:  it  is  hemmed 
in  by  the  Spanim  provinces  of  Galicia,  Leon, 
Eftremadura,  and  Andalufia.  Its  extent  is 
about  1545  fquare  geographical  miles  (c). 

SECT.     III. 

A?r  and  The  air  and  temperature  is  more  agreea- 
ture/  ble  and  moderate  than  in  Spain  -,  for  though 
the  fummer  heats  in  the  fouthern  provinces 
be  extreme,  yet  are  they  feldom  of  any  long 
continuance,  being  very  much  abated  by 
the  frequent  wefterly  winds.  The  winter 
is  mild  ;  but  by  reafon  of  the  violent  rains, 
very  difagreeable. 

(£)  M.  S-  hmruifcn's    State   of  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal, 
written  in  German,   P.  I.  p.  8}. 
(-r)  Bufching's  Geography,   Vol.  II. 
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SECT.     IV. 

The  great  branches  of  the  Pyrenean H;Us- 
mountains  which  fpread  all  over  Spain, 
fhoot  likewife  into  Portugal,  and  form  fe- 
veral  new  chains.  The  mod  known  are 
Eftrella,  Marvan,  Sintra,  Arabida,  Tagro, 
or  Sagro,  and  the  Algarves  mountains, 
which  feparate  that  kingdom  from  Portu- 
gal  (</). 

SECT.     V. 

From  thefe  mountains  iflue  a  great  num-  Rivers# 
ber  of  rivers  and  ftreams,  delightfully  wa- 
tering the  vallies  and  plains  ;  but  its  chief 
rivers,  as  the  Minho,  the  Limn,  the  Douro, 
the  Tagus,  and  the  Guadiana,  come  from 
Spain. 

SECT.     VI. 

Portugal  is  by  nature  one  of  the  mod  p,odu^  m 
happy  and  fruitful  countries  in  Europe.  Its  kingdom.*1 
beef  is  excellent,  yet  the  inhabitants  are  de- 
ficient in  breeding  horned  cattle  ;  the  wool 
of  its  meep,  befides  the  delicacy  of  the  fiefh, 
is  fcarce  inferior  to  the  Spanifh.  It  abounds 
in  fvvine,  and  its  pork  excels  that  of  mofl 
other   nations  (e).     The   Portuguefe  horfes 

(d)  Manuel  De  Faria  y  Soufa  en  la  Epitome  de  las  Hifto- 
rias  P.-rtuguefas,  Parte  IV.  cap.  vi.  p.  357,   358. 
(<)  Faria  y  Soufa,  P.  IV  cap.  viii.  p.  361. 
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have  in  all  ages  been  celebrated  for  fwift- 
nefs  (f)  ;  but  the  breeding  of  them  is  at 
prefent  much  decreafed,  alTes  and  mules 
having  been  found  fitter  for  ufe  (g).  Of 
poultry  and  wild-fowl  it  has  plenty,  and 
the  rivers  and  fea  fupply  it  with  fifh  of  the 
beft  kinds  (h). 
intheve-  The  vegetable  kingdom  yields  the  moil 
kingdom,  delicious  fruits,  lemons,  Seville  and  China 
oranges  *,  almonds,  figs,  chefnuts  ;  like- 
wife  grapes,  olives  and  oil,  in  fuch  quanti- 
ties as  to  fupply  many  countries  in  and  out 
of  Europe.  Every  part  of  Portugal  affords 
wine  :  the  preference,  however,  is  given  to 
that  of  Lifbon  growth,  and  that  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Alentejo.  The  fields  and  woods 
are  covered  with  fcented  flowers,  herbs, 
trees,  and  plants,  of  which  the  bees  make 
the  bed;  of  honey  ;  yet  the  latter  has  loft 
not  a  little  of  its  efteem,  fince  fugaris  come 
fo  much  in  vogue.  Portugal,  till  the  reign 
of  king  Ferdinand,  produced  corn  for  ex- 
portation ;  but  fince  its  great  maritime 
difcoveries,  and  the  eager  application  of  the 
people  to  navigation  and'commerce,  confe- 

(/)  Juftln,  Lib.  XLIV.  cap.  iii.    Faria  y   Soufa.  L.  C. 
(;•)    Schmaufl".  P.  I.   p-  74,  75. 
{h)   Faria  y  Soufa,  P.  IV.  cap.  viii.  p.  361. 
*  Thefe,  as  appears  fiom  their  names,  were  brought  from 
China  to  Portugal,  and  there  tranfplanted. 
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quential  to  thofe  difcoveries,  and  turning  to 
better  account,  agriculture  is  fallen  into 
fuch  neglect  (/),  that,  inftead  of  exporting, 
they  purchafe  grain  from  foreigners,  and 
more  efpecially  from  the  Englim. 

Portugal,  like  Spain,  antiently  yielded  in  the  mi- 
great  quantities  of  the  more  noble  metals ;  Jom.  '"s" 
and  the  Portuguefe  boaft.  of  their  country, 
that  there  is  not  a  mountain  or  river  in  it 
without  gold  (k).  The  Tagus  is  often  men- 
tioned by  the  Romans  for  its  gold  *  ;  but  at 
prefent,  the  Portuguefe  receiving  fuch  trea- 
sures of  that  metal  from  theEaft-Indies  and 
Brazil,  have  given  over  fearching  for  it  in 
their  hills  and  rivers.  Several  parts  have 
iilver,  tin,  lead,  and  iron  ;  yet  the  mines  of 
thefe  ores  are  not  worked  y.  Portugal,  far- 
ther, is  not  without  fome  kinds  of  gems,  as 
turquoifes  and  hyacinths,  chryftals,  agates, 
and  many  others ;  its  marble  is  exquilite 
both   in   grain  and  colours ;  and  the  Portu- 

(/)   Faria  y  Soufa,  P.  IV.  cap.  viii.  p.  360,  36-1. 

(t)  Ibid.  p.  361. 

*  See  Plin.  liiit.  Nat.  Lib.  IV.  cap.  xxii.  Martial,  Lib: 
I.  Epigr.  50,  calls  it  "  Aureus  Tagus ;"  and  Lib.  XII.  Epigr. 
12,  "  Aunfer  Tagus."  King  Dionyfius  is  faid  to  have  had  a 
fceptre  and  cown  made  of  Tagus  gold,  and  king  John  III. 
anotht  r  fceptre. 

f  There  is  a  famous  filver-mine  by  the  fide  of  the  Gua- 
diana,  called  Via  de  Plata,  and  fome  others  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  for  particular  reafons  of  ftate, 
tnefe,  like  the  abovementioned,  are  made  no  ufe.  of.  Me- 
moires  Inltrudtifs  pour  un  Voyageur,  Tom.  1.  p.  zn. 
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guefe  mill-ftones  are  of  fuch  a  goodnefs  as 
to  be  carried  to  Spain  and  the  Indies  (/).  A 
rich  falt-petre  mine  has  been  difcovered  by 
a  foreigner  in  Eitrella-hills  (m).  Salt,  and 
particularly  fea-falt,  is  made  in  fuch  quanti- 
ties, as  to  be  a  confiderable  article  in  expor- 
tation (?;).  In  fome  places  are  mineral  wa- 
ters, and  warm  baths,  or,  as  the  Portuguefe 
call  them,  AsCaldas  (0) ;  thofe  in  the  country 
of  Leria  are  faid  to  do  wonders  in  venereal 
difeafes  (p). 

SECT.  VIL 
DmConof  Portugal  is  divided  into  fix  provinces: 
dom!""3"  two  north  of  the  Douro,  namely,  1.  Entre 
Minho  e  Douro  ;  2.  Trafs  os  Montes  (in 
Spaniih  Tra  los  Montes)  two  in  the  middle 
between  the  Douro  and  Tagus  ;  3.  Beira  ; 
4.  Eftremadura  :  and  two  are  inclofed  within 
the  Tagus,  the  Guadiana,  and  the  Ocean  -, 
namely,  5.  Alem-Tejo,  or  Entre-Tejo  e 
Guadiana  j  and,  6.  Algarves,  which  has  the 
title  of  a  kingdom.  In  all  thefe  provinces 
are  nineteen  large  cities,  and  527  towns. 

(/)  Faria  y  Souf.;,  P.  [V.  cap.  viii.  p.  362,  363.  SchmaufT. 
P.  1.   p.  75—80. 

(w)  Ivlemoires  Inflruclifs  pour  un  Voyageur,  Tom.  I. 
p.  176,    1  78. 

hi)  Faria  y  Soufa,  cap.  viii.  p.  361.  SchmainT.  P.  I.  p. 
45,  48,   anu  P.m  II.    p.  429. 

(c)  Ibid.  P.  IV.  cap.  vii.  p.  360. 

(/>)  Memoires  Inilruci.  Tom.  I.  p.  52. 
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SECT.     VIII. 

Portugal's  dependencies  in  the  other  three Depenjen- 
parts  of  the  world  are  much  larger  than  the 
mother-kingdom  itfelf ;  for  though  the  Por- 
tuguefe  have  loft  a  great  part  of  them,  what 
ftill  remains  in  their  hands  is  very  confider- 
able.  Among  thefe  are, 

1 .  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Azores  iflands, In  *■  At- 

•  r  1  t-»i  •  1        •  n  i  1  lantic 

otherwile  the  Flemiln  iflands  ;  the  prin-  °«an. 
cipal  of  which  isTercera;  likewife  the  ifland 
Madera  or  Madeira,  fo  famous  for  its  wine, 
fugar,  and  other  produ&s ;  and  Porto  Santo: 
next  are  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands,  or  Ilhas 
do  Cabo  Verde,  but  of  which  fea-falt  is  the 
only  merchantable  product;  and  laftly,  on 
the  African  coaft  under  the  Equator,  are 
the  iflands  of  San  Thome,  do  Principe,  Fer- 
nando Pao  and  Anno  Bono. 

2.  In  Africa  their  weftern  poffeffions  are,  in  Africa. 
Mazagan,  a  fcrt  in   the  kingdom  of  Mo- 
rocco, and  feveral  places  and   forts  in   the 
kingdoms  of  Loango,  Congo,  and  Angola; 
particularly   Loanda  da  San  Paulo  in   the 

Eaft  :  they  here  carry  on  a  very  confiderable 
and  lucrative  trade,  but  the  principal  article 
of  it  is  Having.  On  the  eaftern  coafts  of 
Africa,  they  have  feveral  forts  in  SofTala, 
which  yields  great  quantities  of  gold,  and 
in  the  ifland  of  Mofambique,  befides  many 

fmall 
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fmall  iflands  known  by  the  general  name  of 
Quirimba. 

3.  They  have  large  territories  in  Afia;  par- 
ticularly in  the  kingdom  of  Cambaia,  to  them 
belong  Din,  a  ftrong  place,  likewife  Dun- 
can, Bazaim,  and  others  ;  in  the  king- 
dom of  Decan,  Chaoul ;  in  the  kingdom  of 
Cuncan,  Goa,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguefe 
Eaft-Indi.a  porTeflions;  and  laftly,  the  city  of 
Macao,  in  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  coaft  of 
China  *. 

4.  In  America  they  have  pofferTed  them- 
felves  of  Brazil,  under  which  general  name 
is  alfo  comprehended  a  part  of  Guiana  and 
Paraguay.  The  whole  Portuguefe  dominion 
is  divided  into  fifteen  Capitanias  or  govern- 
ments ;  and  the  principal  places  therein  are, 
Para,  Olinda,  San  Salvadore,  the  refidence 
of  the  Portuguefe  viceroy,  and  San  Se- 
baftian,  commonly  called  Rio  Janeiro.  The 
country  abounds  in  fugar,  tobacco,  Bra- 
zil wood,  fpices  and  drugs ;  likewife  gold 
and   diamonds  -j-.     Hence  Brazil  is  juftly 

*  This  city  intirely  depends  on  the  courtefy  of  the  Chi- 
nefe,  who,  at  their  pleafure,  may  make  themlllves  1  afters 
of  it,  or  fLrve  it  j  and  the  Portuguefe  governor  there  is 
treated  pretty  much  on  a  footing  with  a  Chinefe  fubjeft. 
Anion's  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  vii. 

f  Gold  was  difcovcred  in  Brazil  towards  the  end  of  the 
laft  century,  merely  by  accident;  and  the  annual  amount 
of  it  is  now  computed  at  twelve  millions  of  dollars.  An- 
foii's  Voyage  round  the   World,    Book  I.  c.  v.     The   dif- 
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accounted  the  mod  confiderable  of  all  the 
Portuguefe  dependencies,  and  in  the  pre- 
fent  century  has  been  peopled  and  cultivated 
accordingly.  In  order  to.  promote  its  po- 
pulation, king  Jofeph  in  1755,  declared  that 
marriages  between  Portuguefe  and  Indians 
fhould  be  legal  and  valid,  and  the  iffue  of 
fuch  marriages  be  capable  of  employments 
and  honours  (q). 

The  founding  of  the  colony  of  San  Sagra- 
mento,  on  the  river  de  la  Plata,  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe in  1680,  occalioned  great  differences 
between  them  and  the  Spaniards,  which  at 
length  were  determined  by  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  *,  in  1713. 

covery  of  diamonds  is  of  a  later  date  ;  but  to  prevent  too 
bufy  a  fearch  after  thern,  and  keep  t^ern  up  to  a  proper  va- 
lue, kirg  John  V.  ere&ed  a  Diamond-Company,  which,  in 
confederation  of  a  fum  of  money,  have  an  cxclufive  right  of 
gathering  diamonds.     Anion's  Voyage,  Book  I.  ch.  v. 

(q)  New  Genealogical  Iliftorical  Accounts,  written  in 
German,  p.  74. 

*  Philip  V.  however,  referved  to  himfclf,  in  the  VITthv 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  giving  the  crown  of 
Portugal  an  equivalent  for  San  Sagramento,  on  which  that 
colony  was  to  be  ceded  to  Spain,  the  clandeftine  trade  be- 
tween that  place  and  Buenos  Ayres  being  exceeding  detri- 
mental to  the  Spaniards.  Likewife,  in  the  year  1750,  it 
was  agreed  between  the  two  court?,  that  San  Sagramento 
ihould  be  exchanged  with  the  Spaniards  for  a  piece  of  land 
in  Paraguay  ;  but  in  1753,  when  this  came  to  be  put  in  ex- 
ecution, and  the  limits  were  to  be  iettlcd  by  commiffaries  on 
both  fides,  the  Indians,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  Jefuits,  op- 
pofed  it,  and  the  agreement  came  to  nothing.  See  a  Short 
Account  of  the  Republic  creeled  by  the  Jefuits  of  the  Pro- 
vinces of  Portugal  and  Spain  in  the  tranfmarine  Countries 
and  Dominions  of  thole  two  Monarchies,  p.  7 — 24, 

The 
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The  pofTeffion  of  thefe  important  coun- 
tries the  Portuguefe  acquired  by  arms ;  and 
•  their  right  refts  partly  on  feveral  papal 
grants  *,  and  partly  on  the  convention 
made  with  Spain  at  Tordefillas,  in  the  year 
1494  ;  by  which  king  Ferdinand  the  Ca- 
tholic king  of  Spain,  and  John  II.  of  Por- 
tugal, made  a  formal  divifion  of  their  new 
difcoveries  of  the  globe  between  them  -f-. 

SECT.     IX. 

Origin  and       As  Lufitania  was  formerly  a  part  of  Spain, 

revo  ut.ons  ^  ^as  jt  partaken  of  its  deftiny.     In  the  fe- 

"&dem-    cond   Punic  war,    the   Carthaginians   being 

driven  out  of  Spain,  it  fell  under  the  domi- 

•  Pope  Nicholas  V.  in  the  year  1452  and  1454,  gave  to 
Alphonfo  V.  king  of  Portugal  two  grants  relating  to  the 
Portuguefe  conquerts  in  Africa,  both  which  were  confirmed 
by  pope  Calixus  III.  in  the  year  1455  :  the  full  of  thefe 
grants  is  to  be  found  in  Raynaldi  Contin.  Annal.  Baronii, 
Tom.  XVIII.  ad  Ann.  1452.  N°.  XI.  the  2d.  ib.  ad  Ann. 
1454.  N°.  VIII.  and  the  Confirmation,  ibid.  ad.  Ann.  1455. 
N*.  VII. 

f  The  occafion  of  it  was  this  :  On  Chriftopher  Columbus's 
return  from  his  difcovery  ot  the  New  World,  Ferdinand  pro- 
cured a  bull  from  pope  Alexander  VI.  by  which  all  the 
countries  of  the  infidels,  to  the  extent  of  one  thoufand 
leagues,  from  the  Azores  and  the  Cape  de  Verd  ifiands,  were 
given  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  In  this  John  II.  king  of  Por- 
tugal would  not  acquiefce,  but  appealed  to  other  papal 
grants.  Hereupon  the  two  kings  determined  to  fettle  the 
difpute  amicably ;  and  this  was  done  by  the  convention  of 
Tordefill as,  which  extended  the  pipe's  partition  line  to  390 
leagues  weft  of  the  Cape  de  Vera  ifiands.  Faria  y  Souia  in 
Europa  P  rtuguefa,  Tom.  II  Part  III.  c.  iv.  N"  So,  82. 
This  partition  gave  the  Purtugueie  a  right  to  Brazil. 
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nion  of  the  Romans,  and  fo  remained  till 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  when  the 
Alani,  buevi,  and  Vandals,  over-ran  Spain.- 
The  Alani  were  the  firft  who  feated  them- 
felv  es  m  Luljtanta  ;  and  afterwards  the  Suevi 
•  kii igd         1  this  country,-,  butwhichss4. 

]  Id  king  of  the  Vifigoths  overthrew. 

The  Moors,  m  procefs  of  time,  conquering 
Spain,  Lufitania  likewise  became  fubject  to 
them  -,  but  Alphonfo  III.  king  of  Leon,  and 
Ferdinand.!,  king  of  Caitile,  gradually  dif- 
;  lied  them  of  the  country  between  the 
Minho  and  Douro,  which  was  then  called 
Portucale  or  Portugal  ;  and  Alphonfo  VL  as- 
king of  Caftile,  conferred  it  in  full  right  by 
a  teftamentary  bequeft  on  his  fon-in-law 
Henry  of  Burgundy,  with  the  title  ofnog. 
count.  His  fon  Alphonfo  I.  by  his  fuc- 
ceiTes  againft  the  Moors,  enlarged  his  do- 
minions ;  and  after  the  fignal  victory  ob- 
tained over  them  at  Ourique,  afTumed  the  i,39. 
title  of  King.  This  Alphonfo  VIII.  king 
of  Caftile  and  Leon  would  not  allow  of, 
looking  on  Portugal  as  a  fief  of  Leon  ;  but 
Alphonfo  I.  being  fupported  by  Rome, 
whofe  countenance  he  purchafed  by  making 
his  kingdom  tributary  to  that  fee,  kept  pof- 
feffion  of  his  new  dignity.  His  fucceflbrs, 
Sancho  I.  Alphonfo  II.  and  Sancho  II.  had 
violent  cOntelts  with  the  clergy  concerning 

eccle- 
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ecclefiaftical  immunities,  for  which  the  lat- 

i,i5,  ter  was  depofed  by  the  ientence  of  pope  In- 
nocent IV.     His  brother   and  fucceflbr  Al- 

,249.  phonfo  III.  reduced  Algarves,  fince  which 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal  has  continued 
within  its  prefent  limits.  His  fon  Diony- 
fius  made  up  his  differences  with  the  clergy 
by  agreement,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
that  body  and  the  pope  ;  confequently  in- 

US9.  glorious  and  detrimental  to  the  regal  dig- 
nity: otherwife  he  behaved  as  a  wife  prince, 
particularly  encouraging  tillage ;  and  he 
was  both  a  judicious  and  liberal  patron  of 
the  fciences.  Alphonfo  IV.  his  fon,  chiefly 
d ifl: ingui (lied  himfelf  in  war  ;  and  his  fuc- 
ceffor  Peter  I.  was  a  juft  prince,  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  too  rigid.  His  fon  Ferdinand, 
who  fucceeded  him  on  the  throne,  was  him- 
felf the  caufe  of  the  misfortunes  which 
embittered  his  reign. 

»383-  The  kingdom  after  his  death  became  in- 

volved in  great  troubles.  John  I.  king  of 
Caftile,  who  had  married  Beatrix,  Ferdi- 
nand's only  daughter,  laid  claim  to  the 
crown.    But  the  Portuguefe,  detefting  a  fo- 

ij«s-  reign  fovereign,  made  choice  of  John,  a  na- 
tural fon  of  Peter  I.  who  obtaining  a  deci- 
five  victory  over  the  Caftilians,  fhewed  him- 
felf worthy  of  the  throne,  nnd  reigned  with 
great   applaufe.     He  took  from  the  Moors 

the 
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the  town  of  Ceuta  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  j  nnd 
under  his  aufpices  it  was  that  the  Portuguefe 
difcovered  the  Azores  iflands,  and  that  of 
Madera.     His   fon   Edward,   endeavouring 
to  enlarge  his  African  conquefts,  proved  un- 
fortunate; but  Alphonfo  V.  in  the  profecu- 
tion   of  the  like  views,  was  as  fuccefsful, 
and  reduced  AlcarTar,  Tangier,  and  Arcilla; 
and  foon  after  were  difcovered  Guinea  and 
Congo.     His   fucceffor   John  II.    humbled 
the  Portuguefe  nobility,  and  principally   di- 
rected  his  views   to   extend  the  Portuguefe 
navigation    as   far   as    the   Eaft-Indies ;    to 
which  country,  under  his  fucceflbr  Ema- 
nuel, Vafco  de  Gama  made  the  firft  voyage 
with  great  fuccefs.     By  thefe  and  the  fuc-  1497. 
ceeding  conquefts  on  the  fouth  coafts  of  Afia 
and  Africa,  the  Portuguefe  became  mailers 
of    the    Eaft-India   trade,    which    poured 
in  fuch  riches,  that  Emanuel's  reign   was 
termed   the  Golden  Age.     This   profperity 
likewife   continued  under  his  fon  John  III. 
but  Sebaftian,  grandfon  and  fucceffor  to  the 
latter,  ralhly  undertaking  an  expedition   to 
Africa,  in    which  he   himfelf  loft  his  life,  'Si** 
occafioned  a  fatal  revolution  to  Portugal. 

For  his  grandfather's   brother,    cardinal  I580. 
Henry,  who   fucceeded  him   in  the  throne, 
died  after   a  (hort  reign,  and  with  him  the 
male  line  of  the  royal  family  became  extinct. 

Here- 
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Hereupon  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  claimed 
the  kingdom  in  right  of  his  mother  Ifabella, 
daughter  to  king  Emanuel  ,  and  maintain- 
ing his  claim  by  force*  he  united  Portugal 
with  Spain  ;  an  union  by  which  the  former 
kingdom  was  a  great  fufferer.  Under  the 
two  following  kings,  Philip  III.  and  Philip 
IV.  the  Portuguefe  loft  the  mod:  confidera- 
ble  part  of  their  Eaft-India  trade,  and  of 
their  Eaft  and  Weft-India  conquefts,  which 
were  all  wrefted  from  them  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  United  Netherlands,  then  at  war 
with  Spain. 

Thefe  misfortunes,  and  more  efpecially 
the  domeftic  oppremons,  exafperated  the 
Portuguefe  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  uni- 
verfally  revolted,  and  proclaimed  the  duke 

1640,  of  Braganza  king,  by  the  name  of  John  IV. 
who  kept  polfeffion  of  his  new  crown.  Un- 
der his  fon  Alphonfo  VI.  the  Spaniards,  in- 
deed, ftrained  every  nerve  to  recover  Portu- 
gal -y  but  were  fo  far  from  fucceding,  that,  at 

1668.  the  peace  which  terminated  this  war,  they 
were  obliged  to  renounce  all  claim  and  pre- 
tention to  this  kingdom,  retaining  only  the 
fingle  town  of  Ceuta.  Alphonfo  VI.  how- 
ever, had  no  fliare  perfonally  in  thefe  glori- 
ous events  ;  ani  even  before  the  peace  had 
been  depofed,  as  unfit  for  government.  His 
brother  Peter  II.   being  greatly  inftrumental 

in 
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in    this    revolution,    was    recompenfed  not 
only  with  the  throne,  but,   what  was   ltill 
more  extraordinary,  with  the  fpoufe  of  the 
late  king  :  he  governed  with  great  prudence* 
juftice,    and    magnanimity,     reitoring    the 
laws  to  their  due  vigour,  which  they  had  loft 
amidft  the  confufions  of  the  former  reign, 
and  punifhed  all  offenders  without  refpect  of 
perfons.     John  V.  trod  in  the  foot-Heps  of  1706. 
his  father,  and  made   the   prerogative  more 
independent    than   it   had   been   before  his 
time.     He  promoted  arts  and  fciences  with 
royal  munificence  -,  but  his  expences  in  ec- 
clefiaflical   buildings  and   foundations  were 
carried  to  fuch  an  enormous  profufenefs,  that 
the  flate  groaned   under  the  load,  by  fuch 
miftaken  devotion.  Hisfuccefforjofeph,  find- 
ing manyabufes  had  crept  in  under  the  for- 
mer administration,  very   carefully   applied 
himfelf  to  correct  them,  and  place  things  on 
a  better  footing.      This  paternal  care  of  his 
fubjects,  however,  did  not  fecure  him  from 
many  calamitous  events :  he  faw  a  great  part  1755. 
of  his  capital  city  Lifbon,  laid  in  ruins  bv  a 
mod  terrible  earthquake  and  a  conflagration ; 
and  his   perfon   very  narrowly  efcaped   the  175^ 
murderous  attempt  of  a  powerful  confpiracy. 
Farther,    the   war   waged   againit    him   bv 
France  and  Spain,  from  a  very  lingular  pre- 
tence, threatened  him  with  the  lofs  of  his 
Vol.  I.  T  king- 
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kingdom  ;  but  the  open  afliftance  of  Great 
<:63.  Britain  and  the  fpeedy  reiteration  of  peace 
prevented  the  confequences,  which  had  fo 
dangerous  an  appearance  *in  refpecl:  to  the 
very  existence  of  Portugal.- 

SECT.     X. 

Thepdrtu-  The  Pcrtuguefe,  like  the  Spaniards,  are  a 
m.fedpso-  mixed  people,  defcended  from  the  feveral  io- 
rle'  reign    hations   which   fucceffively  fettled  in 

that  kingdom.  Among  them  are  no  lm-all 
number  of  Moorifh,  and  ftill  more  of  Jewilh 
extraction  -,  for  king  John  II.  having  kindly 
received  the  Jews  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  Spain  in  the  year  1492,  and  his  fuc- 
CeiTor  Emanuel,  on  the  contrary,  taking  vio- 
lent meafures  for  converting  them,  thuu- 
fands  offered  themfelves  for  baptifm,  and  in 
procefs  of  time  became,  by  marriages,  more 
and  more  intermixed  with  the  Portuguefe. 
But  not  a  few  of  thefe  new  christians  re- 
tained their  former  religion,  fecretly  prac- 
tifing  its  obfervances,  and  propagating  it 
among  their  defcendants.  Hence  the  great 
number  of  latent  Jews,  and  thefe  even  of 
all  ranks  (r). 

SECT.     XI. 

Th-ircha-  ^"e  P°rtuguei~e  are  very  like  the  Spani- 
ratkr.       arc[s  both  in  body  and  mind;  and  have  moll 

(«)  SchmauJT.  Part  II,  p.  2bo,  281. 

of 
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of  their  virtues  and  vices.  They  are  natu- 
rally ingenious  and  fubtle ;  cautious,  (low, 
and  taciturn;  fparing  in  their  diet,  and  par- 
ticularly in  drinking  (j-).  They  have  the 
character  of  being  courteous  to  Grangers, 
faithful  in  friendihip,  and  cordially  benevo- 
lent to  their  relations  (/).  They  value 
themfelves  on  their  courage,  learning,  zeal 
for  religion,  and  loyalty  to  their  kings  {ii). 

Their  own  countrymen  allow,  that  in 
pride,  pomp,  "  and  vanity,  they  exceed  all 
nations  (x).  Their  Orators  and  poets,  and 
even  hiftomns,  are  notorioufly" exaggerating 
in  their  relations  of  the  achievements  per- 
formed by  their  anceitors  againfr.  the  Caf- 
tillians  (y),  and  in  the  Eaft-Indies  (z). 
Covetouihefs  and  ufury  prevail  among  them 
to  an  enormous  degree,  which  is  attributed 
to  the  great  mixture  of  Jewilli  blood  (a)* 
Their  jealoufy  is  without   a  parallel,  their 

(j)  Defcription  of  Portugal,  by  J.  M.  Van  Gobel,  in 
German. 

(/)  De  Real  Science  du  Gouvernem.  Part  I.  Tom.  II.  p. 
114. 

(«)  Fana  y  Soufa  en  la  Epitome  de  las  Hiflorias  Portu- 
guefas,  P.  IV.  c.  ii.  p.  342. 

(x)  Id.  ibid. 

{j)  Ibid,  in  Europa  Portuguefa,  Tom.  II.  Part  III.  c.  i. 
N°.  135,  136. 

(z)  Colle^am  dos  documentos  e  memorias  du  Academia 
Real  da  Hiftoria  Portuguefa  de  Anno  1724.  Noticias  do  22, 
Outubre,  p.  14,  15. 

(a)  De  Real,  Part  I.  Tom.  II.  p.  1 14. 

T  2  wo- 
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women  fcarce  ever  going  out  of  doors,  un- 
lets in  Paffion-week,  when  they  may  vifit 
churches  day  and  night ;  a  liberty  of  which 
they  are  faid  pafiionately  to  avail  themfelves 
in  carrying  on  intrigues  (b)  :  otherwife, 
their  confinement  is  fo  rigid,  that  it  is  only 
at  the  Auto  da  Fe  procefiions,  and  thofe  of 
Corpus-Chrifti-day,  that  they  dare  fo  much 
as  be  feen  at  the  window  (c) ;  and  here  the 
huibands  clofely  watch  them,  and  fome- 
times  on  a  bare  fufpicion  make  them  the 
victims  of  their  revenge  (J).  They  are  flow 
to  anger ;  but  when  once  roufed,  they  are 
furious  and  cruel  (e);  which  is  experienced 
by  their  flaves,  who  often  meet  with  very- 
inhuman  treatment  from  them  (f). 

The  wealthy  Portuguefe  are  mighty  lovers 
of  finery,  extremely  ceremonious,  and  keep  a 
great  number  of  fervants  (g). 

The  principal  and  moft  favourite  public 
diverfions  among  the  Portuguefe  are,  as  in 
Spain,  the  bull-fights.  The  feftival  of  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua  is  annually  folemnized 
at  Lilbon  by  fuch  an  exhibition,  he  being 
both  a  native  and  the   tutelar   faint   of  this 


(&)  Memoires  Inftru&if?,  Tom.  I.  p.  135,  136. 

(<r)  Ibid.  Tom.  I.  p.  135.     Tom   II.  p.  164. 

\a)   Ibid.  Tom.  II.  p.  165. 

(e)   Faria  y  Soufa  in  Epiiome,  Part  IV.  c.  ii.  p.  342. 

(/)   Relation  d'  tin  Voyage  de  Mr.  Froger,  p,  154,  &c# 

(g)  Schmaufl".  Part.  II.  p.  593. 
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city ;  and  thefe  dangerous  fpectacles,  in 
which  king  Peter  II.  extremely  delighted, 
are  given  on  other  occurrences  of  public  re- 
joicings (b). 

SECT.     XII. 

Though  the  Portuguefe  and  the  Spaniards  Antipathy 

r  ...  1         r  1  •     •  of  the  Por- 

are  01  one  origin,  have  the  lame  religion,  lugueie  and 
and  are  alike  in  manners,  yet  does  a  violent  pamar  '" 
enmity  prevail  between  them,  and  by  the 
former  is  carried  to  the  utmoft  extremity  (/). 
The  many  eontefts  and  wars  between  thefe 
two  nations  ever  fince  Portugal  became  a 
diftinct  kingdom,  have  produced  and  fo- 
mented this  rancorous  difpofition  ;  and  the 
oppreffions  which  the  Portuguefe  fufYered 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  have 
fo  increafed  the  hatred  of  the  former,  that  it 
feems  inextinguifhable. 

SECT     XIII. 

The  Portuguefe  language  is  derived  from  Portuguefe 
the  Latin,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  lansua&e* 
was  general  in  the  country,  and  afterwards 
became  intermixed  with  not  a  little  French 
and  Spanifh.     If  the  Portugefe  themfelves 

{h)  Relation  de  la  Cour  de  Portugal  fous  D.  Pedre  II. 
Tom.  I.  p.  11.  The  Defcription  of  a  Lifbon  bull-fight  occurs 
in  Memoires  Inftruftifs,  Tom.  II.  p.  131. 

(/)  Eipion  dans  les  (Jours  des  Princes  Chretiens,  Tom.  I. 
Lettre  LXIX.  p.  195.  Memoires  d'Ablanccurt,  p.  32. 
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do  not  boail  much  of  its  fublimity  and 
energy,  they  account  it  a  very  pretty, 
engaging,  and  tender  language.  The  beft 
Portuguefe  is  faid  to  be  fpoken  in  Entre 
Minho  e  Douro,  where  it  had  its  origin  ; 
and  the  worft  in  Tras  os  Montes  (k).  There 
is,  however,  no  fmall  difference  between 
the  Portuguefe  and  the  Spanifh;  the  Portu- 
guefe tranflating  Spanifh,  and  the  Spaniards 
Portuguefe  books. 

SECT.     XIV. 

Numberof  The  kingdom  of  Portugal  contains  about 
eighteen  hundred  thoufand,  or  two  millions 
of  fouls  *.  It  was  formerly  much  more  po- 
pulous ;  but  fince  the  year  1500,  the  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants  is  very  much  dimi- 
nished. This  a  Portuguefe  writer  imputes  to 
three  caufes  :  1.  The  conquefls  in  Afia, 
Africa,  and  America;  the  voyages  to  which 
countries,  together  with  the  wars  and  colo- 
nies, carried  away  great  numbers.     2.  The 

(k)  Faria  y  Soufa  in  Ep:t.  Part.  c.  343. 

*  Bufcl  inc;'b  New  Geography,  where  he  produces  a  com- 
putation from  a  Portuguefe  geographer,  according  to  which 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  Portugal  about  the  year 
1732,  did  not  exceed  one  million  feven  hundred  forty-two 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  tiiirty ;  but  as  he  thinks  the 
clergy,  monks,  and  r.unr,  are  not  included  in  that  account, 
he  makes  a  round  number,  and  fettles  the  whole  at  two  mil- 
lions. M.  de  Real  Science  cj  Governernent,  Part.  I.  Tom. 
H.  p.  115,  eftimates  the  number  of  inhabitants  only  at  be- 
tween thirteen  and  fourteen  hundred  th.ou.fand  fouls. 

want 
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want  of  manufactures  and  handicrafts;  and 
3.  The  neglect  of  agriculture  (/).  To  theie 
may  be  further  added,  4.  The  expulfion  of 
the  Jews  under  king  Emanuel.  5.  The 
great  number  of  ecclefiaftics  and  religious; 
and  6.  The  inquiiition.  That  the  nobility 
likewife  are  fo  very  much  declined,  the  faid 
author  accounts  for,  from  many  eltates  fall- 
ing to  one  proprietor,  which,  of  courfe, 
lelfens  the  number  of  marriages ;  and  fro.n 
young  ladies  of  quality  having  too  large  por- 
tions ;  fo  that  it  is  only  few  noblemen  who 
are  able  to  marry  only  one  daughter,  and 
fcarce  any  who  can  portion  out  two  (ni). 

SECT.     XV. 

The  •Portuguefe  nobility   were  formerly  H;gh  and 
very  numerous  and  considerable;  and  before  jjj ^Jm 
the  acceflion  of  the  houfe  of  Braganza  to  the  mvL  - j 
throne,  pofifefled   two-thirds   of  the   king- 
dom {n).     In  former  times  the  principal  of 
the  nobility,  as  in    Spain,  were  filled  Ricos 
homens  ;  but  this  appellation  is  grown  quite 
obfolete,  being  fuperfeded   by    the  titles   of 
duke,  marquifs,  count,    vifcount,    and  ba- 

(7)  Manoel  Severim  de  Faria  Noticias  de  Portugal  Difcurfo 
I.  §.  2.  p.  6 — 9. 
{m)    Ibid.  p.  9,    10. 
(«J  Faxia  y  Soufa  in  Epit.  Part  IV.  c.  x.  p.  367. 
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rons  (<?).  Thefe  at  prefent  conftitute  the 
high,  or  titular  nobility,  who  are  all  gran- 
dees of  Portugal,  and  place  the  refpectable 
word  Don  before  their  names  (p).  In  the 
want  of  lawful  iffue,  or  heirs,  the  illegiti-? 
mate  children  of  the  high  nobility  fucceed 
to  the  ellates  and  title  (q).  The  lower  nobi- 
lity in  general  are  called  Fidalgos  ;  though 
feme  are  diftinguimed  by  the  title  of  Ca- 
valleiro  and  Efcudeiro  (r). 

King  Emanuel  endeared  himfelf  very 
much  to  the  Portuguefe  nobility  in  caufing 
the  arms  of  all  the  families  to  be  fearched 
for  in  records,  chapels,  and  on  monu- 
ments ;  and  draughts  of  them,  in  the  exact 
rules  of  blazonry,  methodically  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  a  book  j  and  to  this  end  he  inflitu- 
ted  a  herald's  office  (j-).  This  appeared  the 
more  necefTary,  as  the  converted  Jews  and 
new  Chriftians  at  their  baptifms  aiTumed 
the  name  of  their  godfathers,  which  occa- 
ficned  inextricable  confufion  in  the  genea- 
logical regillers  of  the  ancient  nobility  (t). 

(o)  Mancel  Severim  de  Faria  y  Noticias  de  Portugal,  Difc. 
111.  §.20.  p.  126,  127,  128.  The  fame  author  gives  an 
account  of  all  thefe  feveral  titles  and  dignities,  Difc.  Ill, 
f  23,  24,  25,  26. 

(/.)  Ibid.  Difc.  III.  §.  1.  p.  88,  and  SchmaulTen's  State 
of  Portugal,  Parr.  II.  p.  68. 

(7)  Memoires  Inftruft.  Tom.  I.   p.  225,  226. 

(r)  SchmaufT.  Part  II.  p.  68. 

(j)  Faria  y  Soufa  in  Epit.  Part  IV.  cap.  xi.p.  370. 

(•')  Ibid.  p.  375. 
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Thofe  noblemen  who  hold  employments 
at  court,  ufed  to  receive  from  the  king  a 
certain  falary,  which  defcended  to  their  fons. 
This  was  called  Moradia,  and  was  anfwerable 
to  the  employment ;  and,  though  generally 
no  great  matter,  was  very  much  fought  for 
by  the  nobleffe,  for  the  largenefs  of  the  Mo- 
radia added  a  luftre  to  their  nobility  (u)  : 
but  of  late  thefe  Moradias  have  been  dif- 
continued  (x).  It  was  cuftomary  among 
the  Porttiguefe  nobility,  as  among  thofe  of 
Spain,  on  any  difcontent  againft  the  govern- 
ment to  renounce  their  country,  and  go  over 
to  the  enemy. 

SECT.     XVI. 

The  prerogative  of  the  kings  of  Portugal  ^^fnf " 
was  formerly  limited  by  the  ftates  of  the 
kingdom.  Thefe  confift  of  the  clergy,  the 
nobility,  and  the  cities.  The  clergy  are  re- 
prefented  by  the  archbifhops  and  bifhops ; 
the  nobility  by  the  dukes,  marquiffes, 
counts,  vifcounts  and  barons  j  and  the  cities 
fend  their  deputies  (Procuradores)  to  the 
diets  (Cortes),  which  the  king  convenes  at 
his  pleafure  (z).     The  limits  of  the  royal 

(«)  Oforius  de  reb.  Eman.  Lib.  XL  p.  323. 

(x)  SchmaufT.  P.  II.  p.  64. 

(^v)  Oforius  de  reb.  Eman    Lib.  XL  p.  323. 

[z]  Faria  y  Soufa,  in  Epit.  P.  IV.  cap.  xi.  p.  346. 

prero- 
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prerogative,  and  the  power  of  the  Kites  of 
the  kingdom,  having  never  yet  been  rightly 
fettled,  fome  kings  have  affumed  more 
power  than  others ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  frates  of  the  kingdom  have,  at  different 
times,  claimed  a  different  (hare  in  the  go- 
.  vernment.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  John  IV.  they  had  great  weight  both  in 
foreign  and  domeftic  affairs;  and  every  thing 
of  any  moment,  relative  to  war,  peace,  or 
taxes,  went  through  their  hands  (a).  But 
under  John  V.  who  very  much  humbled  the 
nobility  (/>),  their  confideration  totally  de- 
clined, and  no  diet  has  been  held  ever  lince; 
fo  that  now  the  king  of  Portugal's  power  is 
unqueftionably  unlimited,  except  in  deter- 
mining the  fucceffion,  and  an  arbitrary  im- 
pofition  of  new  taxes  (c). 

SECT.     XVII. 

rundamen.       The  firft  and  capital  laws  of  the  kingdom 

t»!  laws. 

of  Portugal  occur  in  the  refolutions  of  the 
diet   held   at  Lamego  (d)    in    1143.       By 

(a)  Vid.  Caietani  PafTarelli  Bellnm  Lufitanum,  Lib.  IT.  p. 
58.  a.  Don  Luis  de  Menezcs,  Conde  De  Ericcira  na  Hif- 
toria  de  Portugal  Rellaurodo,  Part.  I.  Liv.  III.  p.  129,  13c. 
Memoires  d'Ablancourt,  p,  349,  352.  Relation  de  la  Cour 
de  Portugal  fous  Don  Pedre  II    Tom.  II.  p.  510,  511. 

(o)  Memoires  Inftructifs,  Tom.  I.  p.  83,  84. 

(f )  Voyez  La  Relation  de  la  Cour  de  Portugal,  fous  Don 
Pedre  II.  Tom.  I.  p.  26. 

(</)  The  law-  ot  Lamego  are  to  be  found  in  Latin  in  An- 
ton. Brjedao's  Monarchia  Lufitania,  Tom.  III.  Lib.  X.  cap. 

thefe 
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thefe  the  flates  have  eftablifhed  the  heredi- 
tary fucceffion  to  the  throne,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the   king  is  to   be  Succeeded  Jhc  fu<vef- 

O  (.on  to  the 

by  his  fons,  according  to  the  right  of  pro-  thfoac- 
mogeniture;  next  by  his  brother,  but  not 
by  a  brother's  Ton,  unlefs  elected ;  and  latlly, 
by  the  daughters,  yet  with  this  provifion 
that  they  marry  a  Portuguefe  *.  This  or- 
dinance was  confirmed  in  a  diet  held  at 
Lilbon,  1641,  after  the  inauguration  of  John 

xiw  fol.  742.  and  a  French  trar.flation  of  them  in  Rou/Tet's 
Supplem.  au  Corps  Univ.  Diplora.  de  Mr.  Du  Mont,  Tom. 
I.  Part.  I.  p.  37,  38.  _ 

*  The  aft  concerning  the  fucceflion  to  the  throne  runs 
thus : 

Si  habuerit  (Dn.  Rex  Alfonfus)  filios  varone?,  vivant  et 
habeant  regnum. — Ibunt  de  iito  modo.  Pater  fi  habuerit 
regnum,  cum  fueric  mortuus,  filius  habeat,  poftea  nepos, 
poftea  filius  nepotis,  et  pollea  filii  filiorum  in  feculafeculorum 
per  femper. 

Si  fuerit  mortuus  primus  filius,  vivente  Rege  patre,  fecun- 
dus  erit  Rex  ;  fi  fecundus,  tertius ;  fi  tertius,  quartus ;  et  de- 
inde  omnes  per  iflum  modum. 

Si  mortuus  fit  Rex  fine  filiis,  fi  habeat  fratrein,  fit  Rex  in 
vita  ejus ;  et  cum  fuerit  mortuus,  non  erit  Rex  filius  ejus,  fi 
non  fecerint  eum  Epifcopi   &  Procuratores  et  nobiles   curiae 

Regis. 

Si  Rex  Portugallise  non  habuerit  mafculum,  et  habuerit 
filiam,  ifta  eric  Regina,  poflquam  Rex  fuerit  mortuus,  de 
iftomodo:  non  accipiat  virum,  nifi  de  Portugal ;  nobilis,  et 
talis  non  vocabitur  Rex,  nifi  poilquam  habuerit  de  Regina 
filium  varonem  ;  et  quar.do  fuerit  in  congregaticne,  maritus 
Reginas  ibit  in  manu  marica,  et  maritus  non  ponet  in  capitt 
corona  regni. 

Sit  ifta  lex  in  fempiternum,  quod  prima  filia  Regis  acci- 
piat maritum  de  Portugalle,  ut  non  veniat  regnum  ad  eftra- 
neos  ;  et  fi  cafavcrit  cum  Principe  eftraneo,  non  fit  Retina, 
quia  nunquam  volumus  noftrum  regnum  ire  for  de  Portuga- 
lenfibus.f—  — r 

IV. 
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IV.  and  explained  by  the  will  of  king  John 
I.  and  on  this  occafion  the  Roman  Jus 
Reprefentationis  was  fettled  in  the  royal 
fucceflion  (e).  In  the  decrees  of  this  fame 
diet,  the  dates  exprefsly  aflumed  the  right  of 
deciding  all  difputes  or  contefts  concerning 
the  fucceflion,  and,  when  neceffary,  to  de- 
prive a  bad  king  of  his  fovereignty. 

SECT.     XVIII. 

Majority  of      The  majority  of  the  kings  of  Portugal  is 

the  kings.  J  J  °  .       .         ° 

not  fettled  by  tne  laws  or  prefcnption.  Al- 
phonfo  I.  forcibly  took  pofTeflron  of  the  go- 
vernment when  he  was  eighteen  years  of 
age,  his  mother  Terefa  having  fat  at  the 
helm  during  his  minority.  Alphonfo  V. 
aiTumed  the  fceptre  at  the  age  of  fixteen, 
though  his  tutor,  and  uncle  by  his  father's 
fide,  Don  Pedro,  duke  of  Coimbra,  had 
laid  down  the  regency  two  years  before  (f)m 
King  Sebaftian  began  to  reign  by  himfelf 
at  his  entering  only  on  his  fourteenth  year  ; 
whereas  Alphonfo  VI.  remained  under  the 
guardianfhip  of  his  mother  Louifa  de  Guf- 
man,  till  his  nineteenth  year  -,  but  this  was 

{e)  See  this  Aft  in  Gio.  Bat.  Birago  Avogaro,  Hiftoria 
della  Difunione  del  Regno  di  PortogalJo  dalla  Corona  di 
Caftiglia,  Lib.  III.  p.  284,  to  301.  And  in  Du  Mont, 
Corps  Univerf.  Dipl.  Tom.  VI.  Part  I.  p.  202,  203. 

(/)  Hid.  of  Portugal,  in  the  Modern  Univerfal  Hiftcrv, 
Vol.  XXII.  Lib.  XIX. 

partly 
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partly  owing  to  that  princefs's  ambition, 
and  the  bodily  and  mental  weaknefs  of  her 
fon.  It  is,  however,  commonly  thought, 
that  a  king  of  Portugal's  minority  ceafes  on 
his  entering  into  the  fourteenth  year  (g). 
The  regency  and  guardianfhip  were  gene- 
rally appointed  by  their  kings  in  their  lafb 
wills,  and  fettled  on  their  conforts  ;  but  it 
appears  from  the  hiflories  of  the  kings  Al- 
phonfo  V.  and  Sebailian,  that  thefe  ap- 
pointments were  not  always  obferved. 

SECT.     XIX. 

The  king's  title,  at  firit,  was  very  (hort ; The  kIne'* 
but,  in  time,  became  fomewhat  lengthen- 
ed. Alphonfo  I.  (tiled  himfelf  only  king 
of  Portugal,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by 
his  three  immediate  fucceffors  ;  but  Al- 
phonfo III.  added  Algarva,  which  he  had 
conquered  from  the  Moors  (Z>)  ;  and  Al- 
phonfo V.  the  words,  citra  et  ultra  mare, 
to  denote  his  conquefts  in  Africa  (/).  ThePor- 
tuguefe  having,  in  the  reign  of  king  John  II. 
eftablifried  their  dominion  in  Guinea,  that 
prince  took  the  title  of  Lord  of  Guinea  (£); 
and  Emanuel,  under  whom  the  Eaft-Indies 

(g)  Thuan.  Tom.  II.  Lib.  LXV\ 

(b)   Faria  y  Soufa,  in  Epit.  Part  III.  cap.  vi.  p.  206. 

(/)  Ibid.  cap.  xiii.  p.  260. 

\k)  Ibid.  Part  III.  c.  xiv.  p.  272. 

and 
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and  Brazil  were  difcovered  and  fubdued, 
enlarged  his  title  with  many  pompous 
additions,  and  ftiled  himfelf  king  of  Por- 
tugal and  Algarva,  on  both  fides  the 
ocean  in  Africa,  lord  of  Guinea  and  the 
conquefts,  and  of  the  navigation  and  trade 
to  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Perlia,  and  India  (/). 
This  title  has  ever  fince  been  ufed  without 
any  alteration. 

In  the  Portuguefe  language  it  runs  thus  : 

Dom  —  por  a  Graca  de  Deos,  rey  de  Por- 
tugal e  dos  Algarves,  daquem  e  dalem  mar 
em  Africa,  fenhor  da  Guine  e  da  Conquifta, 
Navegacao  e  Commercio  da  Etiopia,  Ara- 
bia, Perha  e  da  India  (;/;). 

And   in   Latin. 

Dei    gratia  rex   Portugaliae  et 

Algarbiorum  citra  et  ultra  mare  in  Africa, 
dominus  Guinea:,  Conquifitionis,  Naviga- 
tions et  Commercii  /Ethiopia?,  Arabia?, 
Perfia?,  India^que  (»). 

Orders  and  letters  from  the  king  to  his 
fubjecls  begin   with   thefe   words  :    Eu    el 

(/)  Faria  y  Soufa  in  Eurcpa  Portuguefa,  Tom.  II.  Part 
IV.  cap.  i.  Seft.  XXX. 

(m)  See  Corps  Univerfel.  Dip!,  de  Mr.  Du  Mont,  Tom. 
VI.  Part  II.  p.  370. 

(»)  Ibid.  Tom.  VIII.  Part  I.  p.  147. 

2  Rey, 
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Rey,  I  the  king.  And  in  the  fubfcrip- 
tion,  El  Rey,  The  King ;  without  the 
name  *. 

The  Portuguefe  monarchs  having  always 
defer*  ^d  well  of  the  papal  fee,  and  the  church 
of  Rome,  pope  BenedicT:  XIV.  conferred  on 
John  V.  the  honourable  appellation  of  Rex 
Fideliffimus-f- ;  which  fome  are  for  render- 
ing, Mori;  Faithful,  and  others  as  iignify- 
ing,  Moil  Believing  J. 

SECT.     XX. 

The  arms   of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  Arms, 
are,  five  efcutcheons,  Jupiter,  placed  crofs- 

*  This  I  have  fcen  in  feveral  royal  warrants  and  orders. 

f  The  pope's  bull  of  the  23d  Dec.  1748,  together  with 
the  Speech  made  by  r.is  Holinefs  on  that  occafion,  arc  to  be 
found  in  Mem.  de  Mcntgon,  Tom.  VIII.  Pieces  Juftificatifs, 
N°.  19. 

\  Pope  Pius  V.  was  even  in  his  time  for  diftinpuifhing 
king  Sebaftian  with  a  new  title,  fait:  hie  to  his  zeal  for 
the  Catholic  religion,  and  left  it  to  his  own  choice.  Sebaf- 
tian anfwered,  none  would  pieafe  him  better  than,  obedien- 
tijjimuf  tccltjia  films  ;  and  a  late  Portuguefe  writer  fays,  that 
the  pope  did  actually  confer  the  faid  title  on  that  prince  and  his 
fucceflbrs,  (Diogo  Barboza  Machado  na  colleges rr.  dos  docu- 
ments e  Memorias  de  Acade:ma  real  da  Hiftoria  Portu- 
guefa  de  1726.  Noticias  do  22d  Outubre,  p.  ig,  e  na  Bi- 
bliotheca  Lufitana,  Art.  Don  Seba:tian)  but  that  none  of 
them  ever  bore  it.  It  is  farther  very  probabl?,  from  a  paf- 
fage  in  the  abovementioued  fpeech  of  the  pope,  that  Bene- 
dict XIV.  took  notice  of  this  circumftaoce,  and  instead  of 
the  anjeflive  obedient ijfimus,  lb  derogatory  to  maje;',  he 
conferred  on  king  John  V.  the  furname  of  fideti/fit  tst  as 
fomething  fofter.  If  this  conjecture  be  well  grounded,  fide- 
lijfimui  is  bell  rendered  by  Molt  Faithful.  Gebauex'a  Hift. 
of  Portugal,  written  in  German* 

wife, 
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wife,  each  charged  with  a  like  number  of 
befants,  Luna,  placed  in  faltier,  and  paint- 
ed, Saturn,  for  Portugal ;  the  mield  bor- 
dered, Mars,  charged  with  (even  towers, 
Sol,  with  gates,  Jupiter,  for  Algarva.  The 
creft  is  furmounted  with  a  dragon,  Sol ;  the 
fupporters  are  likewife  two  dragons  -,  the 
dexter  holding  a  banner,  Luna,  with  five 
efcutcheons,  Jupiter  ;  and  the  finifter  a 
banner,  Mars,   with  feven  towers,    Sol. 

This  coat  of  arms  is  differently  explained 
by  different  writers  (s),  but  to  the  Portu- 
guefe  it  is  full  of  miracles  and  myfteries  ; 
for  as  they  believe  that  at  the  battle  of 
Ourique  Chrift  appeared  to  count  Al- 
phonfo  I.  and  enjoined  him  to  bear  thefe 
arms ;  fo  they  make  the  fhields  to  fig- 
nify  the  five  Moorim  kings  who  were  con- 
quered, and  the  five  befants,  Luna,  Chrift's 
five  wounds  *  ;  and  all  thefe  together,  with 
the  five  fhields,  indicate  the  thirty  filver- 
pieces  for  which  Judas  betrayed  our  Saviour. 
Farther,  the  crofs-wife  pofition  of  the  five 
fhields  and  lilver-pieces  of  money,  reprefents 
Chrift's  crofs ;  and  the  dragon  on  the  creft, 

(o)  Mariana,  Lib.  X.  cap.  17.  et  Faria  y  Soufa,  in  Epit. 
P.  iii.  c.  ii.  p.  182. 

*  It  is  in  remembrance  of  thefe  wounds  that  the  kings  of 
Portugal  are  faid  to  add  to  their  fignatu  e  of  their  letters  pa- 
tent, and  other  inftruments,  rive  dots,  called  quinas. 

the 
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the  brazen  ferpent  fet  up  by  Mofes,  as  that 
reprefented  Chrift  (p). 

SECT.     XXI. 

The  Portuguefe  hold  their  country  to  beSuPPofit'- 

O  •  tious  pre- 

a  kingdom  founded  by  God  himfelfj  and  eminences, 
this  they  would  prove  from  a  record  of  their 
firfl:  king  Alphonfo,  where  it  is  affirmed 
upon  oath,  that  Chrift,  when  he  appeared 
to  him  before  the  battle  of  Ourique,  di- 
rected him  to  affume  the  title  of  king,  at 
the  fame  time  promifing  to  the  new  king- 
dom his  particular  protection  and  favour  (q). 
Thus  they  account  themfelves  God's  parti- 
cularly beloved  people,  and  his  chofen  por- 
tion, as  were  formerly  the  Jews  (r).  And 
they  farther  believe,  that  the  fifth  monar- 
chy, foretold  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  is 
that  of  Portugal  (j-)  :  likewife,  that  Ifaiah, 
with  other  infpired  perfons,  have  prophe- 
fied,   that  the  Gofpel  mould  by  them  be 

(j)  See  Schmaufs.  Part.  II.  p.  265,  278,  where  every  thing 
remarkable  in  the  Portuguefe  arms  is  defcribed  at  large. 

(q)  This  record,  difcovered  in  1596,  in  the  archives  at 
Alcubara,  is  to  be  found  in  Anton.  Brandao,  Monarchia  Lu- 
fitana,  Tom.  Ill  Lib  X.  p.  127 ;  and  in  Antonii  de  Soufa  de 
fttfacedo  Lufiuna  Liberata,  p.  96,  97.  ^ 

(r)  G:egorio  de  Almeida  na  reilauracon  de  Portugal  pro- 
digiofa,  P.  I.  chap.  v.  p.  28. 

U)  Daniel  ch.  ii.  v.  44.    Ant.   de  Soufa   Macedo  Lufir, 

p.  7°9- 

Vol.  L  U  preached 
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preached  to  the  Moors  and  Pagans  (/). 
They  can  even  find  in  the  Scriptures  the 
intire  fucceflion  of  the  Portuguefe  kings  (#). 
From  thefe  old,  and  a  many  more  new, 
miracles  and  prophecies  *,  they  confident- 
ly conclude  Portugal  to  be  in  a  particu- 
lar manner  the  care  of  Divine  Providence; 
and  as  thefe  imaginations  lead  them  to 
fancy  themfelves  the  principal  people  in  the 
world,  fo  do  they  affirm  that  their  kings 
ought  to  take  place  of  all  others  -f. 

SECT.     XXII. 

PortaXf        Alphonfo   having,  as   is   pretended,    af- 
and  ttibuta-  fumed  the  title  of  king  by  Chrift's  imrae- 

rv  to  the  i 

fee  of       diate  command,  took  care  to  have  it  imme- 

Rome.  _  i  i       i   •        •  i 

diately  confirmed  by  his  vicegerent  the  pope; 
and  the  more  eafily  to  obtain  this  favour, 
he  fubmitted  his  kingdom  to  be  a  fief  of  the 

(/)  Ifaiah,  ch.  lx.  9.  lxvi.  19.  Revelations  xvi.  12.  Vid. 
Almeida,  P.  I.  c.  ii.  p.  8,  9,  &C. 

(«)  Efd.  Lib.  IV.  cap.  xi.  12.  Vid.  Almeida,  P.  I.  c.  iii. 
&  Ant.  Soufa  de  Maced.  Lufit.  p    117. 

*  The  before  quoted  work  of  Almeida  is  quite  full  of  fuch 
chimeras,  and  the  author's  particular  view  there  is  to  give 
an  account  of  the  miracles  and  prodigies,  which  accompanied 
the  revolution  in  Portugal,  in  the  year  1640. 

f  This  is  peremptorily  affirmed  by  Anton,  de  Soufa  de 
Macedo  in  Lufit.  Lnber.  p.  778,  779,  were  it  on  no  other 
account  than  that  Cliriil  himfelf  was  the  immediate  foun- 
der of  the  kingdom. 

fee 
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fee  of  Rome,  with  a  promife  of  paying  a 
yearly  tribute  *.  At  firil  this  acknowledge- 
ment was  duly  paid  -f -,  but  in  procefs  of 
time,  the  kings  of  Portugal  came  to  think 
that  they  were  not  obliged  to  any  fuch  ac- 
knowledgment;};. 

SECT.     XXIII. 

Of  all  the  kings  of  Portugal,  only  Al- 
phonfo  I.  (x)  and  Edward  were  crowned  (  y). 
The  latter  obtained  from  popeEugeniusIV. 

*  Alphonfo  VIH.  king  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  accounted 
Portugal  a  fizf  of  Leon  ;  and  fo  far  from  acknowledging 
the  royalty  which  Alphonfo  had  aflumed,  dedared  war 
againft  him  for  his  prefumption.  Under  thefe  circumltances, 
the  pope's  friendfhip  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  him :  ac- 
cordingly, in  1 1 42,  he  applied  to  Innocent  II.  for  the  title 
of  king,  and  offered  to  pay  to  St.  Peter,  and  the  fee  of 
Rome,  an  annual  tribute  of  four  ounces  of  gold  ;  and  in  the 
following  year  Innocent  acknowledged  him  as  king,  on  his 
engaging  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  two  marks  of  gold. 
Vid.  Anton,  de  Soufa  de  Macedo  in  Lufitan.  Liber,  p.  109, 
1 10.  and  Faria  y  Soufa,  in  Eur.  Port.  Tom.  II.  P.  L  c. 
iii.  n.  32,  33.  Pope  Alexander  III.  confirmed  this  roy- 
alty by  an  exprefs  bull  of  the  23d  of  May,  1 179,  which  is  to 
be  feen  in  Faria  y  Soufa,  Epit.  Part  IV.  p.  355. 

f  King  Sancho  I.  refufed  paying  it,  which  brought  on  no 
fmall  difturbance  from  the  pope;  bur  Alphonfo  II.  in  1213, 
difcharged  twenty-eight  years  of  arrears  with  fifty-fix  marks 
of  gold  paid  down  at  once.  Gebauer's  Hid.  of  Portugal, 
Part  I.  p.  51. 

X  So  fays  Mariana,  Lib.  IX.  c.  xx.  but  Schmaufs.  in  his 
State  of  Portugal,  P  II.  p.  39Q.  is  of  opinion  that  this  tribute 
has  not  yet  been  difcontinued. 

(x)  Anton  Brandao  na  Monarch.  Lufit.  Tom.  III.  Lib.  X. 
c.  14. 

tj)  Faria  y  Soufa,  in  Europ.  Portug.  Tom.  II.  P.  III.  c.  2. 

U  2  that 
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that  he  and  his  fuccefTors  fhould  be  anointed 
and  crowned  by  the  archbifhop  of  Braga  (z). 
But  inflead  of  making  ufe  of  this  permif- 
fion  *,  they  are  only  proclaimed,  and  fo- 
lemnly  acknowledged  by  the  ftates,  to 
whom  they  take  the  ufual  coronation  oath, 
which  is  returned  by  doing  homage  to  the 
fovereign  -f*.  Thefe  ceremonies  are  flill 
obferved  (a). 

SECT.     XXIV. 

Title  of  the  The  king  of  Portugal's  children  formerly 
Portugal's  were  te"«ed  Infants,  without  any  diftinc- 
ekieftfon.  tion  .  kut  under  king  Edward,  the  eldeft 
fon  was,  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  ftiled 
the  Prince  (3)  ;  and  laftly,  John  IV.  added 
the  title  of  prince  of  Brazil  (<:)  ;  which  is 
ftill  ufed. 

(z)  The  pope's  brief  is  in  RoulTett's  Supplem.  au  Corps 
Diplom.  Tom.  I.  P.  II.  p.  378 

*  King  John  V.  on  his  acceflion  to  the  crown  in  1715, 
was  for  being  crowned,  and  many  preparations  were  made, 
yet  the  folemnity  was  never  carried  into  execution. 

•J-  The  cen  monies  and  rejoicings  on  the  inauguration  of 
cardinal  Henry,  are  to  be  found  in  Heronimo  Coneilaggio 
ncll'  Iftoria  dell'  Unione  del  Regno  di  Portugallo  alia  Co- 
rona di  Calliglia,  Lib.  IT.  fol.  52,  53  ;  and  of  the  occur- 
rences at  the  acceflion  of  John  V.  a  brief  account  is  given 
in  the  Ceremonial  dc  Portugal,  ch.  ii.  §.  2.  and  in  the  Cere- 
monial Diplomat,  de  Mr.  Rouflett,  Tom.  III.  p.  377. 

(a)  New  Hiilorical  and  Genealogical  Accounts,  P.  VIII, 
p.  687.     ... 

(b)  Faria  y  Soufa,  in  Epit.  P.  III.  cap.  xiii. 

(<-)  Don  Lewis  de  Menezes,  Conde  de  Ericeira  na  Hifto- 
ria  de  Portugal  reflaurado,  Part. I.  Lib.  X.  p.  235. 

SECT. 
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SECT.    XXV. 

The  royal  family  of  Portugal  is  a  branch  Onginof 
of  that  of  France,  the  ftem  of  all  the  kings  family?* 
of  Portugal.  Count  Henry  of  Burgundy, 
was  grandfon  of  Robert  I.  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, which  Robert  was  grandfon  *  of 
Hugh  Capet.  The  throne  of  Portugal 
has  been  twice  porTefTed  by  illegitimate 
branches  ;  for  king  John  I.  was  a  natural 
fon  of  king  Peter  I.  and  John  IV.  grand- 
father to  the  prefent  king,  was  defcended 
from  Alphonfo  I.  duke  of  Braganza,  an 
illegitimate  fon  of  the  faid  king  John  I. 

SECT.     XXVI. 

The  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  L;ibon>  the 
which   the  kings  fince  John  I.  have  made  J^JJj*1 
their   conftant   refidence,  is  Lifboa  or  Lif-  dense* 
bon  -f.   It   lies   on  the   north  bank  of  the 
Tagus,  and  is  built  on  feven  hills,  the  val- 
leys   between    them  forming    the    ftreets, 

*  This  the  Portuguefe  knew  nothing  of,  till  T.  Godefroy 
firft  laid  it  open  to  them  in  his  Traite  de  l'Origine  des  Roys  de 
Portugal  ifius,  en  lige  mafculine  de  la  maifon  de  France 
qui  regne  aujourd'huy  ;   a  Paris  1612.  4. 

f  Luis  de  Camoens,  the  Portuguele  Poet,  terms  Li/bon 
the  princefs  of  all  other  cities. — "  Nobre  Lilboa  que  no 
mundo,  facilmente  das  outras  he  Princefa."  Vid.  Of.  Lufia- 
«las,  Canto  III.  Ott.  57. 

U  2  which 
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which  are  a  French  league  in  length,  but 
ill  paved  and  very  filthy,  being  never  cleaned 
but  on  Corpus-Chrifti  day  (d).  On  the 
firft  of  November  1755,  it  was  almofl  to- 
tally deflroyed  by  an  earthquake  and  fire  (e)t 
and  even  now  is  far  from  having  recovered 
itfelf. 

The  principal  royal  feats  to  which  the 
court  frequently  retire,  are  Belem  *,  Al- 
cantara,  and  Mafra  -j~. 

SECT.     XXVII. 

officers  of  Portugal  had  formerly  many  high  offi- 
cers of  ftate,  the  principal  of  whom  were  the 
conftable  (Condeftable),  the  marfhal  (Ma- 
rifhal),  the  great  ftandard- bearer,  (Alferez 
Mor)  (f)  -,  but  in  procefs  of  time  thefe  of- 

(d)  Memoires  Inftruft.  Tom.  II.  p.  141,  &c. 

(e)  Mercure  Hid.  et  Polit.  Tom.  CCXXXIX.  p.  611, 
&c.  Tom.  CCXL.  p.  24,  &c. 

*  This  confifls  of  a  village,  a  fort,  and  a  con /en  t;  the 
]aft  was  bail t  by  king  Emanuel  with  great  magnificence,  as 
the  burial-place  for  the  royal  family.  The  Portu^uefe  boaft 
highly  of  thii  ftruclure,  and  fay,  that  Philip  II.  king  of 
Spain  preferred  it  even  to  the  Efcurial.  Faria  y  Soufa,  in 
pur.  Port,  Tom.  II.  Part  IV.  cap.  i.  n.  37. 

f  This  moll  ftate! y  ftruclure  was  eredled  by  king  John  V. 
jn  a  wild  fandy  country,  near  the  fmall  town  of  Mafra,  pur- 
fuant  to  .1  vow  made  in  a  dangerous  ficknefs.  The  building 
was  carried  on  with  fuch  ardour,  that  12,000  workmen  were 
employed  in  it,  and  it  is  faid  to  have  coft  immenfe  fums.  See 
Memoires  Inftruclifs,  Tom.  I.  p.  183. 

(/)  Concerning  thefe,  fee  Noticias  de  Portugal  de  Ma- 
noel  Severn  de  Faria.  Difcurfo  II.  $.  a,  3,  4. 

fice$ 
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fices  were  abolished,  and  only  the  titles  of 
them  made  hereditary  in  fome  eminent  fa- 
milies (g).  The  like  has  been  done  with 
the  titles  of  admiral  of  Portugal,  and  admi- 
ral of  the  Indies  (&). 

SECT.     XXVIII. 

The  principal  court-officers  are  the  lord-  court-offi- 
fleward  (Mordomo  Mor),the  lord  chamber- cers' 
lain  (Camereiro  Mor),  the  lord  chief  juf- 
tice  of  the  court  (Merinho  Mor,  orAlgua- 
zil  Mor)  the  grand  marilial  (Appofentador 
Mor),  the  matter  of  the  horie  (Eftribeiro 
Mor),  the  cup-bearer  (Copeiro  Mor),  the 
great-huntfman  (Monteiro  Mor),  the  firfl 
chaplain  (Capalam  Mor  *),  the  lord-almo- 
ner (Efmoler  Mor  (/). 

SECT.     XXIX. 

The  Portuguefe,  like  the  Spaniards,  be-  Stateofre. 
lieve  that  the   Gofpel  was   made  known   to£j™j[ 
them  by  the  Apoftle  James   the   elder  -f  -, 

(g)   Vid.  Faria  y  Soufa,  in  Epit.  Part  IV.  cap.  x.  p.  369. 

(b)  Ibid. 

*  This  office  was  united  by  king  John  V.  to  the  patriarch- 
ate of  Lifbon,  See  Faria  y  Soufa,  Epit.  de  las  Hift.  Portug. 
p.  444. 

(*')  Faria  y  Soufa,  in  Epit.  This  office,  John  V.  annexed 
to  the  Patriarch  of  Lifbon.  See  the  BrufTels  edition  of  the 
continuation  of  Faria  y  Soufa  Epitome  de  las  Hiftorias  Por- 
tiguefas,  p.  444. 

t  Some  members,  however,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Jliftory,  called  this  ancient   opinion  in  queftion,  and  even 

U  4  and 
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and  are  no  lefs  zealous  for  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, detefting  heretics  and  all  whom  they 
do  not  look  upon  as  true  Catholics.  This  gave 
rife  to  the  diftinction  among  them  of  old 
Chriftians  (Chriftams  Velhos)  and  new  Chrif- 
tians  (Chriftams  Novos).  By  the  latter  they 
mean  the  defendants  of  converted  Jews, 
who  are,  however,  very  much  fufpecled ; 
and  by  the  former  thofe  of  a  pure  untainted 
Chriftian  lineage,  which  in  Portugal  is  a 
high  recommendation  (£).  They  pay  great 
devotion  to  the  faints,  and  particularly  St. 
Antony  of  Padua  *  and  St.  Xavier  (/) ;  in 
other  refpedts  they  give  themfelves  little 
concern  about  the  eflentials  of  religion,  the 
whole  of  it  confiiling  in  external  obfervan- 
ces  (w),  in  which,  however,  decency  is 
too  frequently  difregarded  -,  nay,  fometimes 

wrote  again  ft  it ;  fo  that  the  Academy  became  divided  into  two 
parties,  till  at  length  the  affair  was  laid  before  the  king,  who 
ordered,  that  in  any  writings  of  the  arademy  concerning 
St  James's  preaching  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  fhould  be 
treated  as  a  doubtful  matter,  which  could  neither  be  well 
affi  med  or  denied.  Colleccam  dos  Documentos  e  Memorias 
da  Acad.  Real  de  Hiftoria  Portug.  de  1726,  nas  noticias  do 
2.   Mayo. 

(k)  See  Schmaufs.  Part  II.  p.  283. 

*  This  is  the  patron  of  the  city  of  Lifbon  ;  but  in  1756, 
both  the  city  and  the  whole  kingdom  made  choue  of  St. 
Francis  de  Borgia  as  their  particular  guardian  againft  earth- 
quakes.    Merc.  Hift.  Polit   Dec.  1756.  p.  811. 

(/)  See  Schmaufs.  Part  II.  p,  303,  304,  &c. 

(t/i)  Memoir.  Inftruft.  Tom.  II.  p.  146. 

they 
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they  are  attended  with  the  mofl  oftenfive 
extravagancies  §. 

SECT.     XXX. 

The  church  of  Portugal  was  formerly  u>p« 
under  the  adminiftration  of  the  three  arch-  er8y' 
bifhops  of  Braga,  Li(bon,  and  Evora.  The 
firft,  not  fatisfied  with  the  primacy  of  Por- 
tugal, is  likewife  for  having  that  of  all 
Spain  ;  and  formerly  there  ufed  to  be  violent 
contefts  between  him  and  the  archbifhop  of 
Toledo,  who  makes  a  like  claim  («).  Un- 
der the  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiction  of  the  arch- 
bifhop of  Braga  are  the  diocefes  of  Porto,  Vi- 
feu,  Coimbra,  and  Miranda  *.  The  fuf- 
fragans  to  the  archbifhop  of  Lifbon  are,  Port- 
alegre,  Guarda,  Cape  de  Verd,  St.  Tho- 
mas, and  Congo  -J- ;  and  under  the  archbi- 
fhop of  Evora,  are  the  fees  of  Elvas  and 
Faro  J.  This  eftablifhment  was  made  on 
the  occafion  of  king  John  V.  erecting  Lif- 

§  See  what  the  author  of  the  Memoires  Inftru&ifs  fays  of 
the  proceflions  on  Corpus- Chrilti  day,  and  of  the  amours  in 
Paffion-weelc,  Tom.  II.  p.  164,  168.   Tom.  I.  p,  135,  136. 

(»)  See  Schmaufs.  Part.  II.  p.  284,  285. 

*  Formerly  he  had  for  fuffragans  the  bifhops  of  Porto,  Vi- 
feu,  Guarda,  Lamego,  Miranda,    and  Leiria. 

t  Formerly  his  diocefe  comprehended  Coimbra,  Porta- 
legre,  Funchal,  on  the  ifland  of  Madera,  and  Angra  in  that 
of  Tercera 

X  This  fee  has  been  removed  hither  from  Silves. 

6  bon 
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bon  into  a  patriarchate.  For  Clement  XT. 
having  at  the  fplicjtetion  of  that  prince, 
erected  the  court  chapel  into  an  archiepifco- 
pal  and  metropolitan  church  in  1716,  imme- 
diately after  conferred  on  the  new  afchbi- 
fhop  the  title  and  dignity  of  a  patriarch,  to- 
gether with  precedence  before  all  archbi- 
fhops  in  Portugal,  and  in  the  Portuguefe 
Eaft  and  Weft-Indies ;  with  many  other  ad- 
vantages, particularly  annexing  the  cardi- 
nalfhip  to  the  patriarchate  *.  But  it  being 
fit  that  the  patriarch  fhcuici  have  an  ecclefi- 
aftical  jurifdidtion,  Lifbon  was  divided  be- 
tween him  and  the  archbifh  \  >f  that  city. 
The  latter  retained  the  G  li  Ci  ty,  as  it  was  cal- 
led, with  its  caftle  and  fuburbs :  and  the  for- 
mer had  the  weft  fuburbs,  or  New  Liibon, 
together  with  an  affignment  of  twenty  thou- 
fand  dollars  per  year  from  the  incomes  of  the 
archbifhopric  of  Lifbon  ;  and  laftly,  'he  had 
given  him  as  fuffragans,  Leira,  Lamego, 
Funchal  in  Madera,  and  Angra  in  Tercera, 
which   were  taken   from   the  other  archbi- 

*  King;  John  V.  who  from  his  childhood  was  very  fond 
of  fplendoi  in  divine  worship,  fpent  incredible  fums  on  the 
erection  of  the  patriarchate  ;  and  the  maintenance  of  it  is 
faid  to  have  coft  him  more  than  all  his  troops.  The  pomp  with 
which  the  patria'ch  of  Lilbon  celebrates  mafs..  ra>-  exceeds 
that  of  the  pope  himfelf  on  the  mofi  folemn  occafions.  Mem,. 
Jnitru&ifs,  Tom.  II.  p.  163,  165.  and  Tom.  I.  p.  213. 

I  Ihoprics, 
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fhoprics  (0).  The  archbifhop  of  Goa,  who 
is  likewife  ftiled  primate  of  Eaft-India,  had 
formerly  a  very  exteniive  diocefe ;  but  the 
Portuguefe  having  loft  moft  of  their  con- 
quefts  in  thofe  countries,  his  only  fufFragan 
is  the  bifhop  of  Macao. 

The  archbifhop  of  St.  Salvador  in  Brazil, 
has  under  him  the  bifhops  of  Olinda,  St. 
Sebaftian  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  St.  Lewis 
de  Maranham.  Cape  de  Verd,  St.  Thomas, 
and  Congo,  were  taken  from  that  diocefe, 
and  transferred  to  the  archbifliop  of  Lifbon, 
on  the  erection  of  the  patriarchate. 

SECT.     XXXI. 

The  king  nominates  the  arch  bifhops  and  Thearchbi- 
bifhops,   and  the  pope  confirms  them;  and tps^om!- 
till  this  confirmation,  none  can  take  pofTef-  j^  b/ndhc 
fion   of  his   diocefe,  or  perform  his  office.  ^thTpope. 
Thence  it  was,  that  in  the  year  1640,  Por- 
tugal having  fhaken   off  the  Spanifh  yoke, 
and  the  court  of  Rome,  from  a  fear  of  Spain, 
declining  to  confirm  the  bifhops  nominated 
by  the  new  king  John  IV.  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  fees  came  to  be  without  bifhops. 

(0)  See  the  Continuation  01"  Faria  y  Soufa,  Epit.  de  las 
Hiftorias  Portug.  p.  444. 

One 
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One  fourth  part  of  the  incomes  of  the 
Portuguefe  bifhops  goes  to  the  king,  which 
he  at  pleafure  difpofes  of  in  penfions  ;  but 
in  foreign  countries  this  does  not  take  place, 
the  king  there  levying  the  ecclefiaftical 
tythes,  and  the  bifhops  have  no  other  in- 
come than  what  the  king  pleafes  to  be- 
llow (p). 

SECT.     XXXII. 

The  great  There  is  no  catholic  kingdom  in  Europe, 
£ope1nfthc  where  the  pope's  power  is  fo  great  as  in 
Portugal.  Portugal  :  his  bulls,  by  virtue  of  an  agree- 
ment between  king  John  II.  and  pope  Inno- 
cent VIII.  are  of  force  here,  without  any 
examination  of  the  king's  council  (q).  The 
pope's  nuncio  at  Lifbon  has  his  peculiar  tri- 
bunal, to  which  all  the  clergy  in  Portugal 
are  amenable,  and  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal,  except  only  to  the  fee  of  Rome. 
With  this  fpiritual  power  and  jurifdiction 
are  connected  a  great  many  temporal  advan- 
tages. The  pope  has  his  apoftolical  re- 
ceiver, as  he  is  called,  within  the  kingdom, 
who  levies  imports  on  clergy  and  laity.  Bulls 
and  collations,  which  mutt  be  applied  for  at 

(/>)  See  Schmaufs.  Part  II.  p.  295. 

(q)  Faria  y  Soufa,  in  Epit.  P.  IH.  cap.  xiv.  Eman.  Telles 
«te  Reb.  Geft.  Joannis  II.  p,  153. 

Rome, 
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Rome,  run  away  with  prodigious  fums  * ; 
and  the  monies  for  appeals  and  difpenfati- 
ons,  together  with  thoie  which  the  nuncio 
draws  from  the  country  -f,  is  likewife  no 
inconfiderable  matter  ;  fo  that,  according  to 
fome  writers,  the  fee  of  Rome  has  a  greater 
income  from  Portugal  than  the  king  himfelf, 
deducting  the  neceiTary  expences  of  go- 
vernment (r). 

This  exceffive  power  of  the  pope  in  Por- 
tugal is  partly  owing  to  the  firh:  king,  Al- 
phonfo  Henriquez,  having  made  his  king- 
dom tributary  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  partly 
to  the  difputes  which  his  four  firft  fuccef- 
fors  had  with  the  clergy  concerning  the  li- 
berties of  the  church ;  in  which  they  were 
fo  firmly  fupported  by  the  pope,  that  king 
Denis,  at  kit,  was  obliged  to  come  to  a 
very  difadvantageous  agreement,  renouncing 
all  jurifdiction  over  the  church  (s).  Since 
that  time  the  papal  power  in  Portugal  has 

*  The  archbilhop  of  Evora  pays  to  Rome  no  lefs  than 
90,000  dollars  before  he  can  take  poffeflion  of  his  dignity. 
Relation  de  la  Cour  de  Portugal  fous  Don  Pedre  II.  Tom.  II. 
ch.  i.  p.  265. 

f  Th£  nuncio  in  Portugal  makes  money  of  every  thing, 
felling  fo  much  as  the  monk's  cells.  The  nuncio  Biechi,  who 
was  afterwards  cardinal,  made  a  fortune  of  35,000  Roman 
fcudi  before  he  left  Portugal.  Mem.  Inft.  Tom.  II.  p.  138. 

(r)  Relation  de  la  Cour  de  Port,  fous  D.  Pedre  II.  Tom. 
II.  c.  i.  p.  26,  268. 

*  See  an  Hift.  Account  of  the  Difputes  between  the  kings 
©f  Portugal  and  the  fee  of  Rome,  in  Germ.  p.  8,  52. 

ftood 
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Hood  firm  and  unfhaken,  and  the  kings  on 
all  occafions  mewed  themfelves  very  obedi- 
ent fons  of  the  holy  fee.  They  have,  how- 
ever, of  late  fomething  departed  from  their 
implicit  fubmimon  ;  and  both  Peter  II  (/). 
and  John  V.  (a)  and  efpecially  his  prefent 
majefty  Jofeph,  have  on  feveral  occafions 
refolutely  afferted  their  rights  againfl  the 
papal  encroachments. 

SECT.     XXXIII. 

inquifition.  The  pope's  refufal,  after  the  famous  re- 
volution in  Portugal  in  the  year  1640,  to 
confirm  the  bifhops  nominated  by  the  new 
king  John  IV.  gave  a  fair  opportunity  for 
catting  off  the  papal  yoke  3  and  things  looked 
as  if  the  opportunity  would  have  been  em- 
braced :  but  the  inquifition  declared  againfl 
every  thing  of  fuch  a  tendency,  and  thus 
fecured  that  authority,  which  was  totter- 
ing (x).  The  inquifition  had  been  firfl  in- 
troduced by  John  III  *.   It  has  three  courts 

(/)  Relat.  de  la  Cour  de  Port.  Tom.  II.  c.  i.  p.  320. 

(«)  Hiftoric.  Account  of  the  Difputes,  in  Germ.  p.  134. 

(x)  Relat.  de  la  Court  de  Port.  Tom.  II.  c.  i.  p.  272,  303. 

*  And  this,  as  fome  reputable  authors  relate,  through  the 
artifice  of  a  cheat,  one  Juan  de  Saavedra,  who  pretended  to 
be  an  extraordinary  envoy  from  the  pope.  See  Faria  y  Soufa 
in  Europa  Port.  Tom.  II.  Part.  IV.  cap.  ii.  n.  34,  38.  and 
Memoires  de  Portugal  du.  Chevalier  d'  Oliveira,  Tom.  I.  ch. 
xi.  p.  301,  302. 

in 
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in  Portugal,  namely,  at  Lifbon,  Evora,  and 
Coimbra.  Under  the  firft  is  the  province 
of  Eftremadura,  part  of  Beira,  together 
with  the  Portuguefe  foreign  pofTeffions  on 
this  fide  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  With- 
in the  jurifdiction  of  the  fecond,  are  the 
province  of  Alen-Tejo  and  Algarva.  The 
third  comprehends  the  provinces  of  Entre 
Douro  e  Minho,  Tras  os  Montes,  and  the 
other  part  of  Beira.  There  is  likewife  an 
inquiiition  at  Goa,  to  which  are  fubjec~t  all 
the  pofTeffions  of  the  Portuguefe  in  Afia  and 
Africa,  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope*; 
but  Brazil  has  no  inquifition. 

The  conftitution  of  the  Portuguefe  courts 
of  inquifitions  is  entirely  the  fame  as  in 
Spain.  The  fupreme  tribunal  of  inquifition 
at  Lifbon  has  the  fuperintendency  of  them  ; 
otherwife,  they  are  all  mutually  indepen- 
dent (y).  Their  proceedings  againfl  pri- 
foners    are    kept    fo    clofe,     that    not    the 

*  For  thefe  particulars,  fee  Colleccam  dos  Documentos  e 
Memorias  da  Acad.  Real  da  Hid  Fort.  1.  c.  p.  379,  380. 
In  thefe  it  father  appears,  that  the  firft  inquifition  was  fet 
up  atEvor-i,  by  John  III.  with  the  advice  of  his  confeflbr  the 
bifhop  of  Ceuta  ;  and  thofe  at  Lifbon,  Coimbra,  and  Goa,  by 
the  king's  brother  cardinal  Henry  Of  the  irr  polio  r  Juan 
de  Saavedra,  not  a  word  is  mentioned. 

(y)  See  Schmaufs.  Part.  II.  p.  310,  311.  Mtmoir.  In- 
ftruct.  Tom.  II.  p.  143. 

leaf* 
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leafr.    intelligence  concerning   them   tranf- 
pires  (z). 

The  Portuguefe  inquifition  formerly  pro- 
ceeded not  only  with  extreme  rigour,  but 
likewiie  with  the  moft  flagrant  injuftice 
againft  the  new  Chriftians,  or  converted 
Jews  (a).  Some  kings,  and  even  popes, 
endeavoured  to  moderate  fuch  abufes,  but 
without  effec~t  *  j  till  at  length  John  V.  and 
his  fon  the  prefent  king  Jofeph  have  fo  far 
retrained  the  excefiive  power  of  the  inqui- 
fition, that  it  ceafes  to  be  fuch  an  object  of 
terror  as  formerly  -f.     Great  numbers   of 

(s:)  Vid  Noticias  reconditas  poflhumas  del  procedimiento 
de  las  Inquifitiones  de  Efpanna  y  Portugal,  Parte  I.  p.  i.  e 
Colleccam  dcs  Dccumentos  e  Memorias  da  Academia  Real 
da  Hiftoria  Portugueza  de  1723,  na  Ncticia  General  das 
Santas  Inquificoenfo  do  Reino  de  Portugal,  p.  383. 

(a)  Noticias  recondit.   Parte  II.  p.  43,  44. 

*  King  John  IV.  ordered,  that  the  goods  of  perfons  im- 
prifoned  by  the  inquiiition  fhould  not  be  liable  to  conhTcation  ; 
but  on  his  demife,  this  order  was  no  longer  regarded.  (No- 
ticias reconditas,  Parte  II.  p.  44,  47.)  Peter  II.  applied  to 
the  pope  for  his  affiftance  to  bring  the  inquifition  into  order  ; 
hut  that  tribunal  found  means  to  fet  the  two  courts  at  vari- 
ance, and  thus  totally  fruilrated  the  defion.  Ibid.  p.  50,  55. 
Pope  Innocent  XI.  fent  to  the  inquifition  a  mandate  for  abat- 
ing its  feverity  againft  the  new  Chriftians,  but  they  made  light 
of  it.  lb.  p.  3 1  —37.  And  as  little  obfequioufnefs  did  they  fh.  w 
to  pope  Bendift  XIII.  when  he  was  prefcribing  certain  forms  to 
be  obferved  in  their  proceftes.  Account  of  the  Difputes  be- 
tween the  king  of  Portugal  and  the  pope. 

f  John  V.  ordered,  that  the  fentences  of  the  inquifition 
fhou!d  be  laid  before  the  courts  of  judicature  for  examina- 
tion, and  that  the  prifoners  mould  be  allowed  council  for 
their  defence ;  likewife,  that  no  foreigner  mould  be  impri- 

Eng- 
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Englim,  and  other  Proteftants,  live  in  Por- 
tugal in  an  open  profeffion  of  their  religion, 
without  any  moleftation  on  that  account  (/?) ; 
the  objects  of  the  inquifition  being  only 
Jews,  heretics,  blafphemers,  fodomites, 
polygamies,  and  adulterers  (c). 

An  Auto  de  Fe  is  a  high  feftival  among 
the  Portuguefe  ;  and  on  theie  occafions  it 
is  that  their  fuperfrition  and  hatred  againft 
other  religions  appear  in  all  their  extrava- 
gancy (d). 

SECT.     XXXIV. 

The    multitude  of  religious  orders  with  Religious 

.     .  °  ordeis  in 

which   Portugal  (warms,  contributes,   like  Portugal. 
the  inquifition,    to  the  fupport  and  ftrength 
of    the     papal    authority.       Of   thefe   or- 
ders,  the  principal  and  mod  opulent  were 
the   Jefuits  *,    whom   John    III.  admitted 

foned  withouthis  permiffion.  (Mem.  Inftrucl.  Tom.  I.  p.  141, 
146.)  King  Jofeph  went  a  ftep  farther,  and  gave  orders  that 
no  capital  fentence  fhould  be  carried  into  execution,  unlefs 
figned  by  himfelf.  New  Genealogical  Hillorical  Accounts, 
Part  VIII.  p.  692. 

{b)  Memoires  Inftruclifs,  Tom.  I.  p.  146. 

h)  Ibid.  p.  139,  141,  145,  147,  148. 

(d)  Ibid.  To;n.  I.  p.  158,  159. 

*  Faria  y  Soufa  in  Epit  Part.  III.  c.  xvi.  Part.  IV.  c.  ix. 
fays,  that  the  Jefuits  were  in  his  time  pofTeffed  of  above  two 
hundred  thoufand  ducats  a  year  within  Portugal  and  its  de- 
pendencies, and  this  fum  miiit  have  been  confiderably  in- 
crcafed. 

Vol.  I.  X  the 
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the  firft  of  all  Chriftian  princes,  with  a  view 
of  employing  them  in  miffions  to  the  In- 
dies (e).  But  thefe  fathers  having  in  1752 
infligated  the  Paraguay  Indians  their  con- 
verts, to  an  open  infurrection  againft  fet- 
tling the  limits  in  that  country  between  the 
crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  in  1758 
being  deeply  engaged  in  a  plot  againft  the 
king  (J)  ;  they  were  banimed  for  ever  out 
of  Portugal,  and  all  the  Portuguefe  domini- 
ons (g). 

The  number  of  religious  houfes  in 
Portugal,  though  not  eafy  to  afcertain, 
is  very  great  *.     The  capital  of  all   is  the 

(e)  Maffeii  Hift.  Ind.  Lib.  XII.  p.  526,  527.  Vafconcell. 
Anacephalaeos.  Attorum  Reg.  Lufit.  p.  287. 

(f)  See  Mr.  Harrenberg's  Hiflory  of  the  Order  of  Je- 
fuits,  written  in  German. 

*  Some  compute  them  at  nine  hundred;  Schmaufs  at  eight 
hundred  and  feventy  ;  but  herein  he  is  miitaken,  for  want  of 
rightly  underftanding  Faria  y  Soufa,  on  whom  he  founds  his 
calculation,  and  who  having  (in  Epit.  p.  364,  365.)  given  a 
lift  of  the  convents  of  the  feveral  orders,  adds,  that  the  Je- 
fuits,  who  came  laft  to  work  in  the  vineyard,  had,  more 
houfes  than  all  the  other  orders  put  together,  and  larger  in- 
comes, amounting  to  above  200,000  ducats.  Laftly,  he 
fays,  that  this  account  relates  only  to  the  kingdom  of  Portu- 
gal, in  which  he  found  450  convents,  exclufive  of  the  con- 
quered countries.  The  laft  words  Mr.  Schmaufs  applying 
to  the  Jefuits,  gives  them  450  convents  in  Portugal  only;  to 
which  he  adds  thofe  belonging  to  the  other  orders,  which 
makes  a  total  of  870.  From  this  remark  it  will  appear,  that 
in  Faria  y  Soufa's  time,  which  was  about  the  year  1626,  the 
number  of  convents  in  all  Portugal  were  no  more  than  450  ; 
fo  that  to  be  raifed  to  900,  fpeaks  a  prodigious  increafe. 

Ciller- 
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Ciftercian  monaftery  at  Alcobaza,  which 
was  founded  and  richly  endowed  by  Al- 
phonfo  I. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  afcertain  the  number  of  Great  num. 
religious  people,  a  certain  writer  takes  it  wealth  of 
for  granted  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy  in  Portugal,  with  their  dependents, 
may  fairly  be  reckoned  one  half  of  the  king- 
dom, and  that  they  are  poiTerTed  of  more  than 
two  thirds  of  the  country  (J).  Both  thefe 
accounts  feem  to  exceed. 

SECT.     XXXV, 

The   religious  orders  of  knighthood   in  Relcom 
Portugal  are  three  :  that  of  Avis,  St.  James,  knight- 
and  of  Chrift  ;  and  all  have  large  revenues. 

The  firfl  was  founded  under  king  Al- 
phonfo  I.  about  the  year  1  147,  and  derives 
its  name  from  the  city  of  Avis,  granted  to 
it,  as  the  feat  of  the  order,  by  Alphonfo  II. 
At  firft  it  was  under  the  Spanim  order  of 
Calatrava,  but  king  John  I.  raifed  it  from 
this  fubjection.  It  is  faid  to  confifl  of  fe- 
venty-three  commanderies,  which  bring  in 
annually  67350  Ducados  de  Plata  (i). 

(/)  Relation  de  la  Cour  de  Portugal,  fous  Don  Pedre 
II.  Tom.  II.  ch.  i.  p    265. 

(k)  About  iSocol.  T.  Roderigo  Mendez  Sylva,  en 
Catalogo  Real  y  Genealogico  de  hfpairnn,  fol.  52,  53. 

X  2  the 
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The  order  of  St.  James  fome  likewife  hold 
to  have  been  brought  from  Spain  into  Portu- 
gal under  Alphonfo  I.  and  that,  at  firft,  the 
grand-mafter  of  Caftile  was  its  chief,  till 
king  Dennis,  in  the  year  1 290,  detached 
it  from  Spain,  and  gave  it  a  grand-mafter  of 
its  own  :  its  commanderies  are  fixty,  with 
an  annual  income  of  120,000  ducats. 

The  order  of  Chrift  was  inftituted  by  king 
Dennis  in  the  year  1  319*,  who  obtained  the 
ratification  of  it  from  pope  John  XXII. 
This  order  is  the  principal  of  the  three,  and 
the  mod:  opulent,  having  454  commande- 
ries ;  the  annual  income  of  which  amounts 
to  250,000  Ducados  de  Plata,  tho'  fome 
make  it  500,000  (zw). 

The  capital  vow  of  all  thefe  orders  of 
knighthcod  was  to  make  war  againft  the 
Moors,  for  which  they  have  at  prelent  no 
opportunity.  The  knights  of  the  firfjt  and 
third  made  likewife  a  vow  of  chaftity  ;  but 
at  the  folicitation  of  king  Emanuel,  this 
was  remitted  to  them  by  pope  Alexander 
VI.  with  permiffion  to  marry  (;z). 

*  A  Spanifti  comedy  quoted  by  the  countefs  D'Aunov, 
Relation  du  Voyage  d'Efp.  Tom.  III.  Letter  XI.  gives  a  very 
entertaining  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Order  of  Chrift. 

(//;)  Sylva,    fol.  59.  b.   et   60    a.   Schmaufs,    Part.  II.   p. 

355»  &c- 

(h)  See  his  bull  of  the  20th  of  June,  1496.   in    Leibnitii 

Cod.  J.  G.  Diplom.  p.  475. 

grand- 
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The  grand-matterfhipsofthefe  three  orders 
were  annexed  to  the  crown  by  John  III.  who, 
in  1  55 1,  obtained  a  bull  for  that  purpofe  from 
Julius  III  (<?).  But  when  the  kings  of  Spain 
came  to  be  matters  of  Portugal,  they  gave 
each  order  its  refpe&ive  grand-matter  (  p) : 
and  this  of  late  has  fometimes  been  done 
even  by  the  kings  of  Portugal. 

The  knights  of  St.  John,  or  Malta,  have 
likewife  feveral  commanderies  in  Portugal; 
and  their  chief  is  the  grand  prior  of  Crato, 
whom  the  king  nominates  (^).  The  com- 
manderies both  of  this  and  the  three  other 
orders  are  likewife  in  the  king's  gift  ;  and 
not  a  few  of  them  have  been  conferred  he- 
reditarilvon  fome families,  in  reward  of  emi- 
nent  fer vices  (r). 

SECT.     XXXVI. 

The  fpiritual  yoke  under  which  the  Por-  State  of  the 
tuguefe  continue  to  groan,  has  arTecled  the  ^nu"[;er. 
fcience?,  which,   by  reafon  of  the  too  ftncl:  ^ies  ]n\ 

*  'J  Portugal. 

rettraints  laid  on  freedom  of  thought,   can- 
to) Coller^am   dos  Docum.  e   Memor.  da  Acad.  Real  da 

Hitt.  Port,  de  1722.  no  Catalogo   dos  Meftres  e  Admualtra- 

tores  da  Ordem  de  Avis. 

(p)   Faria  y  Soufa,  in  Epit.  Part.  IV.   c.  9. 

(7)  Ibid.    Likewife  Relation  de   la  Cour  De  Port.  Tom. 

I-  P-  33- 

(>■)  Memoires   d'Ablancourt,   p.  176,    177.    and  Relation 

de  la  Cour  de  Port.  Tom.  I.  p.  33. 
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not  thrive  ;  though  the  nation  has  both  an 
adequate  difpofition  and  capacity  (/).  In  Por- 
tugal there  are  two  univerfities,Coimbra  and 
Evora.  The  former  was  founded  by  king 
Dennis  on  his  obtaining  a  bull  for  that  pur- 
pofe  from  pope  Nicholas  IV.  in  1290  at 
Lifbon,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Coim- 
bra ;  from  which  place  Alphonfo  IV. 
brought  it  again  to  Lifbon ;  and  at  length 
John  III.  translated  it  a  fecond  time  to 
Coimbra  ;  inviting  the  moft  learned  perfons 
in  Europe  thither,  which  brought  it  into 
great  reputation.  It  has  fix  profefforfhips 
of  divinity,  fix  of  canon  law,  and  eight  for 
the  civil  Roman  law  ;  likewife  fix  for  phyfic, 
one  for  the  mathematics,  and  one  for  mu- 
fic,  befides  feveral  others  for  the  languages 
and  philofophy,  which  was  formerly  much 
cultivated  here.  The  fecond,  at  Evora,  was 
erected  in  1558,  by  cardinal  Henry,  after- 
wards king  ;  and  teaches  only  divinity  and 
philofophy,  grammar,  and  rhetoric.  The 
Portuguele  fpeak  very  highly  of  thefe  uni- 
verfities,  and  particularly  of  the  former  (u) ; 

(s)  Preface  to  the  Chevalier  d'Oliveira's  Memoirs  of  Por- 
tugal. 

(/)  Mar.oel  Severim  de  Faria  nas  noticias  dc  Portugal, 
p.  206. 

(a)  Pedro  de  Mariz  Dialogos  de  Varia  Hiftoria,  Dial.  V. 
c.  ii.  Faria  I.  c.  p.  207. 

but 
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but  late  accounts  reprefent  them  as  in  a  very 
indifferent  condition  (#). 

SECT.     XXXVII. 

King  John  V.  was  a  great  patron  of  the  Academies 

r   .  .....  r  ,  -^  and  literary 

iciences ;  and  in  imitation  or  other  fc,u-  ft .deueii* 
ropean  countries,  erected  feveral  academies  <musa* 
in  his  kingdom  for  their  advancement.  The 
principal  is  the  Academy  of  Portuguefe  his- 
tory at  Lifbon  *  ;  and  king  Jofeph  instituted 
an  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Tomar,  on  the 
model  of  that  at  Paris  (y).  There  are,  be- 
sides, feveral  other  literary  focieties  in  Por- 
tugal -,  the  chief  object  of  whofe  ftudies 
are  the  improvement  of  the  Portuguefe  lan- 
guage, grammar,  oratory,  and  poetry. 
Among  thefe  are,  Academia  dos  Singulares, 
dos    Generofos,    dos    Anonymos  -,    farther, 

(x)  Mem.  Inftrucl,  Tom.  I.  p.  195. 

*  It  was  founded  on  the  8th  of  December  1720,  under 
the  title  of  Academia  Real  da  Hiftoria  da  Portugueza,  Of 
its  foundation  and  coniiitution  a  full  account  has  been  writ- 
ten by  its  fecretary  the  marquis  of  Alegrcte,  in  his  Hiftoria 
da  Academia  Real  da  Hiftoria  Portugueza,  Tom.  I.  The 
Academy  entered  on  its  labours  with  great  zeal  and  applica- 
tion, and  has  publifhed  the  hiftory  of  its  meetings,  and  trie 
memoirs  read  at  them,  together  with  feveral  hiftorical  dif- 
femtions  in  a  large  collection,  intitled,  Collec^am  dos  Do- 
cumentos  in  Memorias  da  Academia  Real  da  Hiftoria  Portu- 
gueza :  Lifboa  1721,  and  the  following  years,  fol.  between 
which  time  and  1736,  fourteen  volumes  have  appeared. 

(y)  New  Genealogical  and  Hiftorical  Accounts,  Part  XL. 
P-  32S- 

X  4  Aca- 
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Academia  Portugueza ;  dos  Inftantaneos, 
dos  Applicados,  dos  Eftudiofos,  dos  Cano- 
ros;  and  laftly,  the  Academia  dos  Proble- 
maticos,  which  is  at  St.  Ubes  (s). 

SECT.     XXXVIII. 
Portuguefe       Thefe  Societies   foment   the  general  love 

poets.  * 

and  difpofition  of  the  Portuguefe  for  poetry, 
which  is  fo  great,  that,  as  Faria  y  Soufa  fays, 
every  ftream  in  Portugal  was  a  Hippocrene, 
and  every  hill  a  ParnafTus  (a).  Among 
their  celebrated  poets,  and  thefe  form  a 
large  body,  is  king  Dennis  (<£),  and  his  na* 
tural  fon  Alphonfo  Sanchez,  with  many 
other  eminent  peribnages  (c).  But  Luis  de 
Camoens  bears  the  palm  from  them  all,  and 
is  accounted  the  Virgil  of  Portugal  *. 

SECT.     XXXIX. 

Phiiofophy       The  fchoc:  nhilofophy  has  been  the  more 

and  divini-  .       '   .  .  .  •        i-» 

ty.  able  to   maintain   its  iway   in  Portugal,  as 

(z)  See  Letters  from  a  learned  Portuguefe  on  the  State  of 
the  Sciences  in  Portugal,  in  the  Hamburgh  Weekly  Lite- 
rary Correfpondent,   1763.     N°  III.  and  IV. 

(a)  Epit.  de  las  Hift.  Portug.  P.  IV.  c.  xv. 

(b)  Bern,  de  Brito  nos  Elogios  dos  Reis  de  Portugal,  p.  33. 

(c)  See  the  lilt  of  the  Portuguefe  writers  in  Faria  y  Soufa, 
Epit.  P.  IV.  c.  xv. 

*  It  was  he  who  compofed  the  celebrated  Epic  poem,  Os 
Lufiadas,  on  the  difcovery  of  the  Eaftlndies,  which  to  this 
day  is  cried  up  by  the  Portuguefe  as  an  incomparable  mafler- 
picce.     See  Voltaire's  Effay  on  Epic  poetry. 

the 
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the  frequent  and  fevere  cenfures  to  which 
new  books  and  writings  are  fubject,  render 
the  propagation  of  any  new  or  ftrange  doc- 
trines almoft  impoffible.  A  certain  writer 
fays,  that  the  errors  which  Des  Cartes  and 
Newton  have  driven  out  of  other  European 
countries,  have  fled  for  {helter  into  the 
Portuguefe  fchools  ;  and  that  their  name?, 
and  thofe  of  other  reformers  of  the  philofo- 
phic  fciences,  are  execrated  in  Portugal,  as 
thofe  of  heretics  and  blafphemers  (d).  If 
in  fuch  circumftances  it  be  fo  very  difficult 
to  introduce  any  innovations  in  philofophy, 
no  lefs  difficult  and  much  more  dangerous 
mud:  it  be  to  attack,  though  indirectly,  theo- 
logical tenets  which  have  received  the  fanc- 
tion  of  councils. 

SECT.     XL. 

The  Roman  law  is  the  capital  ftudy  ofJurifp™- 
the  Portuguefe  lawyers  j  and  forne  have  ac~ 
quired  fuch  a  reputation  therein,  as  to  have 
been  called  to  teach  it  in  Spanifli  and 
French  univerfities.  A  few,  however, 
have  addicted   themfelves  to  the   common 

(d)  Mr.  Bufching,  in  his  description  of  Portugal,  cites 
this  from  a  book  written  by  an  Italian  capuchin,  1746,  and 
entitled,  YerdadeirQ  Methoio  de  Eltudiar. 

laws 
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laws  of  the  land,  and  practical  jurifpru- 
dcnce  *. 

SECT.     XLI. 

phyfc.  TsTo  great   medical  improvements  can   be 

expected  in  Portugal  ;  the  late  difcoveries 
in  philofophy,  phyfic,  anatomy,  and  che- 
miftry,  being  for  the  moil:  part  unknown 
in  that  kingdom. 

Updn  the  whole,  the  ftate  of  fciences  in 
this  part  of  Europe  is,  in  general,  far  from 
being  on  the  fame  happy  footing  as  in  other 
countries,  tho'  intire  books  are  filled  with 
only  the  names  of  Portuguefe  writers  -j-, 

SECT.     XLII. 


Laws. 


Portugal  was  once  a  part  of  Spain,  and 
had  the  fame  laws ;  but  fince  it  became  a 
diftinct  kingdom,  the  kings  have  occaiion- 
ally  made  laws,  which  Emanuel  caufed  to 
be  digefted  and  made  publick   in  one  col- 

*  Concerning  this  ciafs  of  writers,  fee  Budcri  Biblioth. 
Jur.  Seledl.  c.  vi.  §.  4. 

f  Nic.  Antonius's  Bibliotheca  Hifpana  likewife  gives  an 
account  of  the  celebrated  Portuguefe  literati  and  their  works ; 
but  a  far  more  ftately  monument  has  been  erected  to  them 
by  their  countryman  Abbot  Diogo  Barbofa  Machado,  in  his 
Bibliotheca  Lufitana,  printed  at  Lilbon  in  the  Portuguefe 
language,  1747,   1749,  1752. 

8  le&ion, 
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lection,  with  the  title  of,  Ordinanzas  de 
Portugal  (f).  The  laws  of  the  fucceeding 
kings  were,  by  order  of  Philip  II.  collected 
and  publifhed  by  the  celebrated  George 
Azavedo  :  but  befides  thefe,  which  are  call- 
ed the  royal  law,  the  civil  law  takes  place 
likewife  in  Portugal  *  ;  and  in  caf.s  where 
the  roval  law  is  either  filent,  or  does  not 
clearly  decide,  it  directs  the  fentence,  but 
in  all  may  be  introduced  as  a  comment  {/). 
In  affairs  relating  to  the  church  or  clergy, 
the  pontifical  law  is  the  rule  of  conduct. 

SECT.     XLIII. 

Portugal  confifts  of  fix  provinces ;  each  inferior 
of  them,  relatively  to  the  adminiftration  ofjuftke. 
juftice,  is  called  a  Comarca,  and  divided 
into  feveral  Corregedorias  or  Correicoens.  Of 
thefe,  in  the  Comarca  Entre  Douro  e  Min- 
ho,  there  are  four  ;  in  that  of  1'ras  os 
Montes,    likewife   four  -3  in   that   of  Beira, 

(e)  Arthur  Duck  de  Ufa  et  Authoritare  Juris  Civilis,  Lib. 
II.  c.  vii.  §.  9.  et  Buder.  in  Biblioth.  Jur.  Selecl.  c.  vi.  §.  4. 

*  King  John  I.  had  Juftinian's  Code  tranflated  by  his  fe- 
cretary  John  Das  Negras.  Faria  y  Soufa,  in  Europa  Port. 
Tom.  II.  P.  Ill  cap.  i  and  the  lawyers  arTemblcd  at  L'cim- 
bra,  even  decided  by  the  civil  law  the  difpu;es  concern- 
ing the  fuccefTion  on  the  demife  of  king  Henry.  See  Duck. 
).  c   §.  13,  16. 

(/)  Duck,  ibid.  I.e.  §.  10,  11. 

fix  3 
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fix  ;  Eftremadura,  fix  j  Alen-Tejo,  five  ; 
and  in  that  of  Algarvas,  two.  The  Corre- 
gedorias  are  held  in  the  cities  (Cidades)  ; 
and  under  each  of  thefe  are  the  villas  and 
fmall  towns,  with  certain  diftricts  compre- 
hending a  number  of  villages,  and  termed 
Confelhos  de  Juridicao.  Every  Correge- 
doria  has  its  judge,  (Corregedor)  ;  and  in 
all  places  there  are  many  other  officers  of 
jnftice,  with  various  titles,  according  to 
their  employments;  as,  Ouvidores,  Pro- 
veedores,  Jezfes  de  Civel,  de  Crimen, 
&c.  (g). 
upper  Thefe   are  lower  courts,  from  which  an 

appeal  lies  to  the  two  upper  courts  ;  the 
firffc  and  principal  of  which  is  held  at  Lif- 
bon,  with  the  title  of  Cafa  de  Supplicacao ; 
the  other,  which  likewife  was  fet  up  at 
Lifbon,  was  by  Philip  II.  removed  to  Porto, 
and  is  called  Confelho  de  Relacao.  Be- 
tween thefe  two  high  courts  the  whole 
kingdom  is  divided  ;  yet  with  appeal  from 
the  latter  to  the  former,  in  caufes  exceed- 
ing a  hundred  milrees  *.  The  prefident 
of  the  former  is  called  Regedor,  and  of  the 

(g)  Fariay  Soufa,  in  Eplt.  P.  IV.  c.  xli. 

*  According  to  Faria  y  Soufa;  yet,  by  an  edicl  of  king 
Peter  II.  1696,  no  appeal  is  allowed  of  but  when  the  value 
of  the  caufe  exceeds  250  milrees  in  immoveables,  and  300  in 
moveables. 

latter 
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latter  Governador.  Both,  betides  many  af- 
fefTors,  have  a  great  number  of  other  officers, 
(/j)  ;  Co  many  that  the  multitude  of  judges 
and  law  officers  may  in  general  be  reckoned 
a  great  oppreflion  of  the  people  -fv 

SECT.     XLIV. 

The  Portusuefe  in  the  fixteenth  century,  Mifcnj 

J     force, 

made  feveral  important  conquefts  in  Eaf/r- 
India,  which  at  the  fame  time  gained 
them  great  reputation,  and  improved  their 
military  knowledge  and  difeipline  :  but 
this  was  of  fhort  continuance  j  for  the  un- 
fortunate expedition  of  king  Sebaftian  to 
Africa,  destroyed  the  whole  military  force 
of  the  Portuguefe ;  and  the  kingdom  foon 
after  failing  under  the  Spanifh  dominion, 
has  never  yet  recovered  itfelf.  On  the  re- 
volution in  1640,  king  John  IV.  was  obliged 
to  raife  an  intire  new  army  ;  and  this  would 
fcaVce  have  been  able  to  have  kept  him  and 
his  fucceflbrs  on  the  throne,  without  the 
French  and  Englim  auxiliaries  under  count 

(b)  Faria  y  Soufa,  P.  IV.  cap.  xii. 

f  Faria  y  Soufa,  I.  c.  p.  377,  fays,  that  till  the  time  of 
king  John,  four  Corregedores  ferved  for  the  whole  king- 
dom ;  and  that  afterwards  thefe,  with  other  officers  of  juftice, 
increafed  to  a  prodigious  number.  He  adds,  that  if  fix  peo- 
ple happened  to  meet  together,  one,  or  fometimes  two,  ox 
even  three,  were  lawyers. 

7  Schom- 
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Schomberg  ;  yet  the  Portuguefe  arrogantly 
attribute  the  ieveral  advantages  obtained  in 
this  war  to  their  own  valour  and  capacity  ** 
In  the  long  peace  which  followed  this 
war,  the  Portuguefe  difcipline  funk  into  a 
total  relaxation  ;  fo  that  in  the  war  for  the 
Spaniih  fucceffion,  little  or  nothing  was  done 
by  them  but  in  conjunction  with  the  En- 
glim  and  Dutch  auxiliaries.  On  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  John  V.  reduced  his  forces  to 
13000  men  ;  and  towards  the  conchifion  of 
his  reign  they  did  not  exceed  8000  (*').  Be- 
iides,  many  ftrange  abufes  had  crept  in  -j~, 
and  fuch  as  mud  necefTarily  be  of  bad  con- 
fequence.     King  Jofeph  on  his  accemon  to 

*  The  Academia  dos  Generofos,  on  occafion  of  the  vic- 
tory over  Don  John  of  Auftria  at  Almeixial  in  16634  pub- 
lifhed  at  Amfterdam,  in  1673,  a  large  quarto  of  Latin,  Spa- 
nifh,  and  Portuguefe,  panegyrics  on  the  Count  de  Villa 
Flor,  the  Portuguefe  general,  with  this  title  ;  Applaufcs  Aca- 
demicos  e  rela^eon  da  felzcejuccejfo  dacehbre  iiiitcrza  de  Almeixtul. 
Whatever  felf-love  and  arrogance  could  fuggefl  on  fuch  an 
occafion,  is  here  difplayed  in  the  moll  inflated  fuftian  ;  for 
inllance,  p.  no. 

Lyfla — quondam  fama  vulgata  per  orbem. 
Jnnumeris  plena  exuviis,  onerata  triumphis, 
Claraque  tot  bellis,  quot  non  gens  ulla — 
And,  p.  123. 

Lyfia;  gens  inclyta,  Martis 
Grandis  honos,  dccus  Augullum,  immortale  theatrum 
Bellandi,  quoties  Mars  impius  acuit  iram. 
(/)  See  New  Genealogical  Hiilorical  Accounts. 
f  Among  thefe  abufes  it  muil  not  be  omitted,  that  lieute- 
nancies and  enfigncies  were  given  to  the  very  lackeys  of  the 
upper  nobility,  who  yet  continued  in  th  ir  fervices  as  before. 
See  Mem.  Inftuft.  Tom.  p.  45,  46.  Tom  II.  p.  130. 

his 
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his  government  made  it  his  firft  care  to 
reftore  military  difcipline,  and  fill  up  the 
complement  of  his  army.  In  the  year 
1760  it  confifted  of  twenty-two  regiments 
of  foot,  fix  of  cuiramers  and  four  of  dra- 
goons, making  with  the  artillery  about 
twenty  thoufand  men.  In  1762  a  Spaniih 
war  caufed  it  to  be  farther  augmented  -,  and 
even  after  the  peace,  it  was,  according  to 
the  public  accounts,  completed  to  40,000 
men,  who  were  trained  to  the  Prufiian  dif- 
cipline. 

Portugal  has  feveral  fortified  places  on  Fortified 
the  Spaniih  frontiers,  but  which  in  the  lat-pla< 
ter  years  of  king  John  V.  were  in  a  ruinous 
condition.  Towards  Gallicia  are  Viana,  Va- 
lenza,  Caminha ;  towards  Leon,  Miran- 
da de  Douro,  Guarda,  Caftello  Branco ; 
and  on  the  borders  of  Eflremadura  fland 
Eflremos,  Evora,  Elvas. 

SECT.     XLV. 

The  Portuguefe  were  the  firft  Europeans  Marine. 
who  made  difcoveries  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean; 
and  their  porTerling  themfelves  of  Brazil, 
together  with  the  exteniive  conquefts  in 
the  Eaft-Indies,  naturally  produced  a  naval 
force,  which  in  the  iixteenth  century  be- 
came 
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came  confiderably  augmented.  But  falling 
under  the  Spanifh  dominion,  and  being 
thereby  intangled  in  the  wars  of  that  crown, 
and  particularly  in  that  againfl:  the  United- 
Netherlands,  they  loft  the  bell:  part  of  their 
Eaft-India  polfeffions,  and  likewife  of  their 
trade  to  that  continent,  to  the  great  weak- 
ening of  their  naval  force.  Farther,  the  Spa- 
niards during  their  fixty  years  dominion  de- 
prived Portugal  of  almoft  all  its  men  of  war, 
and  all  its  cannon*.  Thus,  till  the  time  of 
the  revolt  by  which  John  IV.  was  raifed  to 
the  throne,  the  Portugueie  marine  lay  to- 
tally neglected,  and  has  never  fince  rifen  to 
any  coniideration  -f~.  In  the  laft  years  of 
John  V.  it  was  in  fuch  decline,  as  not  to 
be  able  to  protect  the  coait  of  Portugal 
againfl  the  depredations  of  pirates  (£). 
This  difgrace  rouzed  king  Jofeph  immedi- 
ately to  take  in  hand  the  augmentation  of 
the  navy,    and  to  put  the  management  of  it 

*  Anton,  de  Soufa  de  Macedo  in  Lufitania  Liberata,  cap, 
vii.  p.  536,  fays,  that  the  Spaniards  carried  away  out  of  Por- 
tugal above  three  hundred  large  (hips,  and  two  thoufand 
pieces  of  cannon. 

f  See  Relation  de  la  Cour  de  Portugal  fous  Don  Pedre  II. 
p.  59,  60,  where  we  find  that  at  that  time,  the  whole  king- 
dom did  not  afford  above  300  feamen,  and  that  the  king's 
fhips  were  manned  with  foldiers. 

(A)  See  New  Genealogical  Hiftorical  Accounts,  Part  I.  p. 
32.  Part.  VII.  p.  656. 

on 
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on  a  better  footing  (/).  In  the  year  1760, 
the  Portuguefe  navy  confiited  of  fifteen 
fhips,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  rates,  car- 
rying {even  hundred  and  fixty-four  guns, 
two  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fixteen  ma- 
rines, and  three  hundred  gunners.  The 
ufual  flation  of  the  men  of  war  is  Lifbon 
harbour,  the  entrance  of  which  is  flrongly 
guarded  by  feveral  forts  (m), 

SECT.     XLVI. 

The   Portuguefe  reckon    by  reis   *,    andean*; 
millereis,  or  a  thoufand  reis  ;  though  thefe 
are  only  imaginary  pieces 5  and  fometimes  by 
crufadoes,  which   in  exchange  go  for  400 
reis. 

The  Real    Coins    are, 
1.     GOLD. 

Reis. 

Dobras             —  —      Value  24,000 

Half  ditto             —             —  12,000 

Moedas  de  Ouro  -\  —         —  4800 

Half  ditto             —             —  2400 

(/)  See  New  Genealogical  Hiftorical  Accounts,  Part  I.  p^ 
691. 

(m)  See  Memoires  Inftruft.  Tom.  I.  p.  44. 

*  Or  properly  Reals,  the  plural  of  Real. 

f  Commonly  called  Moidores,  or  Liibonines. 

Vol.  I.  Y  Quar- 
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Reis. 

Quarter  ditto  —  —  1200 

Tenth  ditto  f         —  —         480 

Since  the  year  1722  have  been  coined  on 
a  lower  ftandard, 


Reis. 

Dobras         —         —           Value 

I2800 

Half  ditto             —                   — 

64OO 

Quarter  ditto           —                  — 

3200 

Eighths,  likewife  called  Efcudos 

l600 

Half  Efcudos          —                 — 

80O 

Quartos         —          —              — 

400 

2.    SILVER. 

Patacas         —           —             Value 

Reis. 
600 

Crufados  Novos              —           — 

480 

Half  Ditto              —                   — 

24O 

Quarter  ditto             —                — 

I20 

Teftoes  *                —                   — 

ICO 

Half  ditto         —         —           — 

5° 

Vintes              —              — -         — - 

20 

3.  COPPER. 

Pieces  of  ten,  five,  three,  one,  and  i  reis. 

f  Thefe  are  alfo  called  Crufados  Novcs.  The  firft  crufados 
were  coined  by  king  Alphonfo  V.  on  his  defign  of  going  a 
croifade  to  Paleftine  ;  they  were  of  the  fineft  gold,  and  two 
grains  heavier  than  the  ducats  of  thofe  times.  Noticias  de 
Portug.  p.  182. 

*  Thefe  are  fo  called  from  the  Tcflons,  a  French  coin,  and 
the  appellation  of  which  came  from  the  heads  in  the  impref- 

Mil- 
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Millereis  are  in  Hamburg  bank-money, 
three  marks  feven  fcbillings  three  pfennings : 
in  Saxon  money,  one  dollar  feventeen  grofTes 
eight  pfennings. 

The  royal  mint  is  at  Lifbon,  and  to  it  is 
delivered  all  the  gold  coming  from  Brazil* 
but  under  very  bad  management  (7/). 

SECT.     XLVII. 

The  revenues  of  the  crown  were  at  firft  rteVew^ 
very  fmall  (<?),  till  the  Eaft-India  trade  and 
foreign  conquefts  raifed  them  to  a  consider- 
able amount  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  this 
trade,  and  of  the  conquered  countries,  be- 
ing loft  under  the  Spanim  government,  be- 
fides  the  alienation  of  many  of  the  demefnes, 
the  revenue  became  very  much  diminish- 
ed *.  In  order  to  fet  it  on  a  tolerable  foot- 
ing after  the  revolution  in  the  year  1640, 
fome  additional  taxes  became  necefTary,  by 
which,  however,  every  thing  was  fo  ex- 
haufted,  as  fcarce  to  leave  room  for  farther 
imports   on    any    future   exigency  -j~.     The 

lion  of  them.  Faria  nas  Noticias  de  Portug.  Difc.  IV.  §. 
31.  p.  186. 

(«)  Memoir.  InrtruiEt.  Tom.  II.  p,  158,  159. 

(0)  See  Faria  y  Soufa,  in  Epit.  P.  IV.  c.  iv.  p.  354. 

#  Faria  y  Soufa,  in  Epit.  Part  IV.  c.  iv.  p.  354.,  reckons 
the  revenue  of  Portugal,  under  the  Spanim  government,  at 
above  4,000,000  of  ducats. 

f  King  Peter  II.  in  the  year  1697,  having  demanded  of 
the  ftates  of  the  kingdom  a  tax  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
army,   they  declared  to  him,  and  not  till   after  half  a  yeat's 

Y  2  amount 
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amount  of  the  prefent  revenues  is  computed 
at  nineteen  millions  of  crufados.  The 
fources  from  which  they  chiefly  arife  are 
thefe  : 

1.  The  hereditary  eflates  of  the  houfe  of 
Braganza,  which  formerly  made  one  third 
of  the  whole  kingdom. 

2.  The  royal  demefnes. 

3.  Duties,  which  are  very  high,  being 
above  twenty  per  cent,  on  all  goods  im- 
ported. 

4.  Land-tax. 

5.  The  excife  on  wine,  flefh,  and  Hill, 
which  is  considerable,  and  brings  in  the 
more,  as  the  clergy  themfelves  are  likewife 
obliged  to  pay  it. 

6.  The  monopoly  of  Brazil  tobacco. 

7.  The  coinage. 

8.  The  Croifade-bull,  by  which  a  very 
lucrative  trade  in  indulgences  is  carried  on, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  crown  *. 

deliberation,  that  they  could  not  contrive  any  other  imports, 
the  people  being  already  To  loaded,  that  nothing  more  could  be 
laid  on  them.     Relat.  e'e  la  Cour  de  Portug.  Tom.  I.  c.  i. 

*  This  indulgence-traffic  was  fir  ft  introduced  by  king  Phi- 
lip I.  who  procured  the  croifade-bull,  which  he  had  obt.ined 
from  pope  Gregory  XIV.  in  the  year  1591  for  maintaining 
the  Portuguefe  forts  and  garrifons  on  the  coafts  of  Africa,  to 
be  renewed  every  three  years ;  and  his  fucceflbrs  have  not 
been  wanting  to  do  the  like.  This  croifade-bull  properly 
contains  three  diftinct  bulls,  namely,  :.  The  bull  for  the  liv- 
ing ;  by  which  the  purchafer  procures  the  full  pardon  of 
fins,  with  many  Other  fpiritual  privileges  or  immunities.  Vid. 

9.  The 
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9.  The  grand  mafterfhips  of  the  orders  of 
knighthood,  which  fince  king  John  III. 
have  been  annexed  to  the  crown. 

10.  The  ecckiiaflical  tithes  in  the  depen- 
dencies of  Portugal. 

11.  The  fifth  of  the  Brazil  gold,  and  the 
farm  money  paid  by  the  Diamond  Company 
there  (q). 

12.  The  goods  of  perfons  condemned  by 
the  inquifition  *. 

13.  The  tenth  penny  paid  for  all  goods 
and  things  fold,  grain  excepted,  called  Al- 
morifazgo.  From  this  the  clergy,  the  no- 
bility, and  the  knights  of  orders  are  ex- 
empt (r). 

Explication  de  la  Eula  de  la  Santa  Crufada  por  Fra.  Manuel 
Rodriguez,  fol.  7.  1601.  z.  The  bull  for  the  dead,  by 
which  the  buyer  can  deliver  one  or  more  fouls  out  of  purga- 
tory. Rodriguez,  fol.  160,  164  ;  and  3.  The  bull  of  com- 
pofition,  which  quieted  the  confcienceof  thofe  who  had  de- 
frauded or  robbed  others  ;  at  the  fame  time  retaining  the  ill- 
gotten  goods.  Rodriguez,  fol.  164,  190.  The  bull  is 
notified  from  the  pulpit,  and  recommended  to  the  people  by 
the  priefls.  A  commifTary-peneral,  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  caufes  printed  copies  of  the  three  bulls  to  be  fold  by 
his  agents,  who  are  fpread  all  over  the  kingdom  ;  and  the 
pope  comes  in  likewife  for  a  fliare  of  the  produce.  See  Re- 
lation de  la  Cour  de  Portugal,  Tom.  I.  ch.  ii.  p.  34,  57. 
The  bull  itfelf  is  to  be  found  in  Tom.  II.  p.  521. 

(q)  See  above,  §.  7. 

*  Very  little  of  thefe  confifcations  coming  into  the  king's 
treafury,  king  John  IV.  put  a  Hop  to  them  by  an  exprefs 
ordinance  ;  but  the  inquifition  oppofed  it ;  and  on  the  king's 
demife  it  was  no  longer  obferved.  Vid.  Noticias  P.ecomJtas 
del  Procedimiento  de  las  Inquificiones,  p.  44,  45,  &c. 

(r)  See  Schmaufs,  Part  II.  p.  462. 

Y  3  King 
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Ring  John  V.  though  in  his  reign  the 
revenue  received  a  great  addition  by  the 
Brazil  gold  and  diamonds,  left  debts  to  a 
very  confiderable  amount. 

SECT.     XL  VIII. 

Agrkui-  The  Portuguefe  are  no  lefs  negligent  of 
agriculture  than  the  Spaniards,  as  too  mean, 
and  not  profitable  enough  for  their  avidity  ; 
on  which  account  they  generally  betake 
themfelves  to  trade  or  the  fea,  as  offering- 
greater  profits  ;  and  thus  flock  to  their  fo- 
reign fettlements  to  make  their  fortunes. 
This  patHon  for  trade  is  fo  univerfal,  that 
all  the  ordinances  made  by  the  government 
for  the  increafe  of  agriculture,  have  re- 
mained without  effect,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  country  lies  quite  uncultivated  (s). 

SECT.     XLIX. 


tures. 


Manufas-  Though  the  Portuguefe  have  great  quan- 
tities of  fine  wool,  filk,  and  feveral  metals, 
and  get  many  commodities  from  their  de- 
pendencies, which  might  be  turned  to  great 
advantage  in  manufactures  and  fabrics,  yet, 
inftead  of  working  them  up,  they  export 

(>•)  See  Schmaufs,  Part  II.  p.  462. 

every 
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every  thing  raw ;  for  linen  and  fweetmeats 
excepted,  fcarce  any  thing  ufed  to  be  made 
in  Portugal  (/).  The  manufactures  lately 
erected  *,  and  even  the  fabric  of  looking- 
glafs,  though  begun  in  the  king's  name, 
foon  dropped  for  want  of  fupport  -f. 

SECT.     L. 

This  deficiency  of  manufactures  hinders  ~     n. 
the  domeftic  trade  of    the  kingdom    from 
riling  to  any  degree  of  importance. 

SEC  T.     LI. 

Its  foreign  trade  indeed  is  very  large, and  {ort'^n 
comprehending  all  the  four  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Portuguefe,  however,  like  the  in  Europe. 
Spaniards,  inflead  of  being  their  own  car- 
riers to  foreign  countries,  leave  other  na- 
tions to  bring  their  goods  to  them.  Thefe  are 
chiefly  grain,  cloths,  and  other  woollen  and 
filk  manufactures,    gold  and    filver  tiiTues, 

(/)  See  Schmaufs,  Part  II.  p.  42c;,  426. 

•  It  is  faid  in  Memoir.  Inftruft.  Tom.  I.  p.  207,  208,  that 
the  town  of  Cavilham  had  above  a  thoufand  looms  for  mak- 
ing woollen  fluffs  and  ftockings ;  but  that  for  reafons  of  itate, 
they  were  fuffered  to  go  to  decay. 

-f  In  the  faid  Memoir.  Inftruct.  Tom.  II.  p.  160,  it  is 
faid,  that  the  Englifh  would  not  be  quiet  till  they  had  to- 
tally overthrown  this  fabric,  and  that  they  watched  all  op- 
portunities to  defeat  every  foundation  which  might  hurt  their 
trade. 

Y  4  linens. 
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linens,  laces,  and  manufactures  of  every  kind, 
down  to  trinkets,  toys,  and  things  of  the  low- 
eft  value.  In  return  they  receive  from  the 
Portuguefe,  fait,  wine,  oil,  and  variety  of 
fruits  i  Eaft  and  Weft-India  goods,  as  pearls, 
diamonds,  Brazil-wood,  and  tobacco,  in- 
digo, fugar,  fpices  and  drugs  (/^).  But  all 
come  very  fhort  of  the  foreign  manufactures 
brought  into  Portugal  ;  fo  that  the  balance 
mud  be  made  up  with  large  fums  of  money, 
of  which  the  greater  part  goes  to  the  En- 
glim  *. 

The  principal  trading  cities  and  fea-ports 
are,  Lifbon,  Porto,  and  St.  Ubes. 

SECT.     LII. 

Trade  to  ^^e  Portuguefe   formerly  were  in  pofTef- 

the  dih«  -    £on  0£  t]e  vv]10|e  trade  to  Africa  and  the  Eaft- 

parti  c!  tne 

^oiid,  Indies,  which  they  extended  along  the  weft 
and  eaft  coaft  of  Africa,  to  Arabia  and  Per- 
fiaj  and  from  thence  along  the  whole  fou- 
thern  coaft  of  Afia  to  China  ;  and  through 
all  the  iflands  of  the  Indian  fea  as  far  as  Ja- 
pan.     But   this  immenfe  trade   was    in   a 

(iJ)  Memoires  ct  Considerations  fur  le  Commerce  et  les 
Finances  d'Efpagne,  Tom.  II.  ch.  xi.  p.  261,  262. 

•  Mr.  dc  Real  fays  in  the  place  above  quoted,  that  no 
Iefs  than  twenty-five  millions  (by  which  he  probjbly  means 
French  livies)  go  every  year  out  of  Portugal  to  England. 

great 
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great  meafure  loft  whilfl:  Portugal  was  un- 
der the  Spanifh  dominion  ;  and  now  is  re- 
duced within  fuch  a  narrow  compafs,  that 
the  Portuguefe  trade  only  to  the  coaft  of 
Guinea  for  flaves,  gold  and  ivory,  and  to 
what  few  places  remain  to  them  in  the 
Eaft-Indies,  but  chiefly  to  Goa  and  Macao : 
hence  the  principal  article  is  the  trade  to 
Brazil,  which  not  only  fupplies  them  with 
many  valuable  commodities,  but  likewife 
takes  off  great  quantities  of  European  mer- 
chandize (at). 

SECT.     LIU. 
Feliciano  Velho   Oldenburg,    who  held  Trad5ns 

0  cosnpanie 

the  tobacco  farm  a  long  time,  obtained  in 
the  year  1753,  a  patent  from  king  Jofeph 
for  an  exclufive  trade  to  Macao  and  Goa, 
empowering  him  fuccefiively  to  fend  five 
mips  to  the  firft  place,  and  to  the  fecond 
eleven,  within  ten  years,  paying  the  king 
a  certain  fum  for  each  fliip.  But  fuch  an 
undertaking  requiring  a  great  deal  of  mo- 
ney, Oldenburg  divided  an  adequate  ca- 
pital into  mares,  and  admitted  other  mer- 
chants into  partnerfnip  with  him  -,  referv- 

(*)  M.  de  Real  Science  du  Gouv.  P,  I.  Tom.  XI.  p.  1 19. 
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ing  to  himfelf  the  conduct  and  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  whole  trade  in  his  own  name  (y). 
In  like  manner  the  king,  in  1755,  grantec^ 
to  a  company  of  merchants  the  excluiive 
trade  to  Maranham  and  Great  Para  for 
twenty  years,  with  the  privilege  of  being 
immediately  fubject  to  him  and  no  other 
court,  with  two  men  of  war  to  convoy  their 
fleet.  The  body  of  Lifbon  merchants 
ftrongly  remonftrated  againft  this  company, 
tmt  without  effect  (z). 

SECT.     LIV. 

The  adminiftration  of  ftate  affairs  is  con- 
tionTg""  dueled  by   feveral   councils   or   boards,    of 
which  the  following  are  the  principal, 

1.  Confelho  de  Eftado,  the  council  of 
ftate,  inftituted  by  king  Sebaftian,  in  imi- 
tation of  that  of  Spain.  This  affembly  takes 
cognizance  of  all  important  affairs,  domef- 
tic  and  foreign.  The  king  himfelf  is  the 
prefident,  and  nominates  as  many  counfel- 
lors  as  he  pleafes.  One  of  the  moil:  con- 
fiderable  perfons  in  the  council  of  ftate  is, 
the  Efcrivam  da  Puridade,  or  privy  fecre- 
tary  of  ftate,  yet  he  has  no  vote  in  it.     All 

(_y)  New   Genealogical    Hiftorical  Accounts,    Pa:t  LIII. 
\z)  Ibid.  Part  LXXIV.  p.  135. 

peti- 
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petitions  and  informations  to  the  king  pafs 
through  his  hands ;  and  through  them  like- 
wife  return  the  royal  anfwers  and  determi- 
nations. On  account  of  the  multiplicity  of 
bufinefs,  he  has  feveral  under-fecretaries  and 
clerks. 

2.  Confelho  de  Guerra,  council  of  war, 
which  fuperintends  the  army  and  marine, 
and  the  promotion  of  the  military  officers. 
The  board  of  war  owes  its  inftitution  to 
king  John  IV.- 

3.  Defembargo  do  Paco  *,  the  palace 
council.  This  is  the  fupreme  tribunal,  to 
which  are  fubordinate  all  the  other  courts 
of  juflice,  and  perfons  belonging  to  the 
law  ;  and  in  which  all  royal  edicts,  pa- 
tents, and  grants,  are  made  out.  The  pre- 
fident  is  always  a  perfon  of  great  diftinction, 
befides  whom  it  has  five  counfellors,  called 
Defembargadores,  feven  clerks,  and  feveral 
other  inferior  officers. 

4.  Mefa  da  Confcientia  e  Ordens,  the 
court  of  confcience  of  the  orders  -j- ;  which 
was  founded  by  king  John  III.  after   the 

*  It  is  fo  called,  being  always  held  in  the  royal  refidences, 
and  continually  accompanies  the  king. 

f  Is  fo  called,  from  its  being  authorized  by  a  royal  warrant 
to  reprefent  to  the  king,  when  any  thing  is  propofed  con- 
trary to  his  confcience.  Faria  y  Soufa,  in  Europa,  Port. 
Tom.  II.  Part.  IV.  ch.  ii.  n.  86. 

grand- 
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grand-mafterffiips  of  the  three  orders  were 
annexed  to  the  crown.  It  has  a  fuperinten- 
dency  and  jurifdiction  over  the  orders  of 
knighthood,  univerfities,  hofpitals,  chapels, 
and  many  other  fpiritualities.  It  connfts 
of  a  preiident,  five  counfellors,  (Deputados) 
who  are  all  divines  and  canonists,  three 
judges  (Ouvidores),  who  muft  be  of  one  of 
the  three  orders  of  knighthood,  and  three 
clerks. 

5.  Confelho  da  Facenda,  the  board  of 
treafury,  takes  cognizance  of  the  royal  re- 
venue, and  appoints  officers  for  the  due  ma- 
nagement of  it.  It  confifls  of  three  depart- 
ments, each  with  a  counfellor  of  flate  as 
fuperintendant  (Veedor),  befides  three  lite- 
rary counfellors,  (Defembargadores  Letra- 
dos)  together  with  four  clerks  (a), 

SECT.     LV. 

inthede-       The  Portuguefe   dependencies  are  under 

pendencies* 

viceroys  and  governors  j  as  the  Eaft-Indies 
under  the  viceroy  of  Goa,  and  Brazil  under 
an  officer  of  the  like  title  at  St.  Salvador. 
The  other  provinces,  iflands,  and  forts,  have 

(rt)  Concerning  all  thefe  councils  and  boards,  fee  Faria  y 
Soufa  in  Epic  Part.  IV.  c.  xii.  p.  376,  377,  and  Schmauis, 
Part  XI.  p.  202,  203,  &c. 

go- 
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governors,  fome  of  whom  receive  orders  from 
the  faid  viceroys,  and  others  immediately 
from  the  king.. 

Eaft-India  has  a  court  of  juftice  at  Goa  ; 
and  for  Brazil  there  is  one  at  St.  Salvador, 
and  a  fecond  lately  erected  at  St.  Sebaftian*. 

SECT.     LVI. 

The  internal  conftitution  of  the  kingdom  Domeftic 
of  Portugal  ftands  in  need  of  many  amend-  ?«&!""**" 
mentSjfor  the  country  is  very  far  from  being 
fufficiently  cultivated,  and  there  is  a  total 
want  of  manufactures.  Thefe  defeds  muil: 
be  abfolutely  removed,  that  the  fpecie  which 
goes  to  foreigners  for  necelTary  goods  may 
remain  in  the  kingdom,  the  ftate  recover 
itfelf  from  its  languor,  and  let  its  land  and 
fea  force  on  a  footing  fuitable  to  the  fafety 
of  the  nation  and  the  dignity  of  the  crown. 
The  next  thing  is  to  keep  their  Eaft  and 
Weft-India  pofleflions  in  a  good  ftate  of  de- 
fence, as  hereon  depends  the  principal 
branch  of  the  national  commerce  -,  and  that 
of  the  Eaft-Indies  being  extremely  reduced, 
its  reftoration  mould  by  all  means  be  taken 

*  This  court  was  eretted  by  king  Jofeph  in  1754,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Minas  Geraes.  New  Ge- 
nealogical Hiftorical  Accounts,  Part  LIII.  p.  475,  476. 

in 
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in  hand  *,  as  hereby  the   Portuguefe  ma- 
rine may  again  become  refpeftable  ;  which 
is  abfolutely   neceflary,  for   the  defence   of 
thofe  remote  countries  -f. 
Foreign  Portugal  bears  fo  little  proportion  to  moil 

other  powers,  that  it  mull  not  think  of  en- 
tering into  a  war  with  them,  as  it  can  gain 
but  little,  and  be  a  conliderable  lofer.  This 
is  particularly  applicable  to  Spain,  which 
by  its  fituation  and  fuperiority  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous neighbour  to  the  crown  of  Portugal. 
Formerly  Portugal  could  rely  on  the  afliflance 
of  France  againft  Spain ;  but  fince  the  latter 
has  been  under  a  king  of  French  extraction, 
Portugal  has  the  united  forces  of  both  to 
fear,  of  which  the  lad:  war  has  already  been 
one  inflance. 

From  this  alteration  of  circumflances,  it 
behoves  Portugal  to  keep  itfelf  clofely 
united  with  Great  Britain,  being  the  power 
which  can  mod  readily  and  effectually  affift 
it,  as  appeared  in  the  year  1735  and  1762  ; 

*  The  propereft  time  for  this  would  be,  according  to  a 
remark  in  Campbell's  Prefent  State  of  Europe,  ch.  xii.  p. 
364,  when  the  other  European  powers  who  have  fettlements 
in  the  Eaft-Indies,  fhall  be  at  war  with  one  another.  Such 
an  opportunity  was  the  war  for  the  Auftrian  fucceffion ;  but 
the  Portuguefe  court  negle&ed  to  make  ufe  of  it. 

(•  M.  de  Real,  Science  du  Gouvernem.  Part.  I.  Tom.  II. 
p.  119,  prophefies  from  feveral  reafons,  that  the  Portuguefe 
will  lofe  their  Eaft-India  poffeffions,  and  that  within  no  long 
time. 

and 
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and  fuch  an  alliance  is  the  more  natural  and 
the  more  eafily  maintained,  the  Portugal 
trade  being  of  vaft  advantage  to  England. 
While  the  Englifh  can  enjoy  it  undifturbed, 
their  afliftance  will  never  be  wanting ;  fo 
that  both  crowns  are  in  fome  meafure  de- 
pendent on  each  other  for  their  mutual 
emolument;  and  whilft  this  fituation  lafts, 
the  alliance  between  them  will  be  dura- 
ble (c): 

The  very  fame  caufes  which  unite  Por- 
tugal to  Great  Britain,  require  likewife  a 
good  underftanding  with  the  United-Pro- 
vinces, as  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  they  likewife 
can  be  ferviceable  to  Portugal,  and  have 
the  fame  motives  for  it  as  Great  Britain. 

The  power  of  the  fee  of  Rome  in  Portu- 
gal is  by  much  too  great,  and  fuch  a  per- 
nicious and  difgraceful  invafion  of  the  fove- 
reign's  rights,  that  to  free  itfelf  from  fub- 
jection,  would  be  no  lefs  for  its  advantage 
than  its  reputation.  Indeed  the  prefent  ad- 
miniftration  does  not  feem  to  receive  the 
papal  mandates  with  the  former  implicit 
obedience. 

All  the  tranfactions  between  Portugal 
and  the  northern  powers,   as  Denmark  and 

(f)  Campbell's  Prefent  State  of  Europe,  ch,  xii.  p.  363. 
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Sweden,  relate  only  to  trade;  and  the  dis- 
tance between  thePortuguefe  court  and  Ger- 
many, Poland,  Pruffia,  and  Ruffia,  does  not 
admit  of  much  correfpondence. 

SECT.     LVII. 

The  rights  and  obligations  of  the  crown  of 
othe/pow-  Portugal,  in    refpect  of  other  powers,  reft: 
chiefly  on  the  following  conventions. 

I.  With    SPAIN  (</). 

II.  With     FRANCE. 

i.  Alliance  of  the  firft  of  June  1641  [e) ; 
and  of  1 70 1  (f)  ;  2.  The  treaty  of  peace 
at  Utrecht,  the  nth  of  x^pril  17 13  (g) ; 
and  3.  Of  Paris,  on  the  10th  of  February 
1763  (£). 

III.  With  GREAT    BRITAIN, 
i.   Treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  of  the 
29th  of  January  1642  ;  and  of  the  10th  of 

(<j)  Thefe  may  be  feen  in  the  fecond  chapter,  §.  6j. 

\e)  Du  Mont  Corps  Diplomat.  Tom.  VI.  P.  I.  p.  214,  and 
Mably,  Droit  Public  de  l'Europe,  Tom.  II.  ch.  xii.  p.  340. 

(/)  Rouffet,  Supplem.  au  Corps  Diplomat.  Tom.  II.  P. 
II.  p.  1. 

(  )  Du  Mont,  Tom.  VIII.  P.  I.  p.  353,  and  Mably,  Tom. 
II.  p.  136,  340. 

(b)  New  Secretary  of  State  for  Europe,  Part  IX,  p.  118. 

4  ]^y 
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July  1654  (1)  ;    2.  Alliance  of  the  16th  of 
May  1703  (£). 

IV.  With  the  United  Netherlands. 
1 .  Armiftice  and  alliance  of  the  1  2th  of 
June  1 64 1  (/).  2.  Treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce  of  the  6th  of  Augult,  166  1  (m)9 
and  of  the  30th  of  July  1 669  («). 

SECT.     LVIII. 

Portugal  has  produced  feveral  eminent  war 
ftatefmen  and  warriors.  The  molt  cele- 
brated were  the  conftable  Nuno  Alvarez 
Pereira,  and  the  fecretary  John  das  Regras, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  John  I.  and  were 
the  two  chief  inftruments  of  raifing  that 
prince  to  the  throne.  Under  Emanuel  lived 
Vafco  de  Gama,  who  difcovered  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  and  Alphonfo  de  Albuquerque,  who 
conquered  a  great  part  of  that  country ;  under 
Alphonfo  VI.  Sancho  Manoel,  count  de 
Villaflor,  Lewis  de  Vafconceiios  e  Soufa, 
count  of  Caftel-Melhor,  Anthony  de  Soufa 
de  Macedo,  one  of  the  moil  learned  men 
that  ever  appeared  in  Portugal ;  under  Pe- 

(/)  Du  Mont,  Tom.  VI.  P.  I.  p.  23S.  and  P.  II.  p.  8a. 
Mably,  Tom.  II.  cb.  xii.  p.  333. 

(*)  Id.  Tom.  VIII.  P.  I.  p.  127. 

(/)  Id.  Tom.  VI.  F.  I.  p.  215. 

(«)  Id.  Tom.  VI.  P.  II.  p.  366.  Mably,  Tom.  I.  ch. 
Si.  p.  136,   137.  et  Tom.  II.  ch.  xii.  p.  335.  fuiv. 

(»)  lb.  Tom.  VII.  P.I.  p.  114. 

Vol.  I.  Z  ter 
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ter  II.  Lewis  de  Menezes  count  of  Eri- 
ceyra,  Manoel  Telles  da  Silva  marquis  de 
Alegrete,  both  excellent  hiftorians. 

SECT.     LIX. 

The  principal  Portugueze  hiftorians  are 
Bernard  de  Brito  (0),  Antony  and  Fran- 
cis Brando,  Antony  Vafconcellos  (p),  and 
Manuel  de  Faria  y  Soufa  (q).  The  chief 
of  the  foreign  writers  are  John  Baptift  Bi- 
rago  (r),  Lequien  de  la  Neuville  (j),  de  la 

(<?)  Monarchia  Lufitana,  Tom.  I.  Alcobaea,  1597)  Tom. 
II.  Liiboa,  1609,  fol.  This  work  was  begun  by  Brito,  and 
continued  in  a  much  better  manner  by  Antonio  and  Francifco 
Brandaon,  to  fix  volumes.  The  feventh  was  publifhed  at 
Lifbon  by  Raphael  de  Jefus,  in  1683;  and  the  eighth  by 
by  Manuel  dos  Santos,  who,  as  the  feventh  volume  met  with 
a  very  bad  reception,  has  given  it  quite  a  new  form  ;  but  to- 
gether with  the  ninth  and  tenth,  it  is  not  yet  come  to  the  prefs. 

(p)  Anacephalzefis,  i.e.  fumma  capita  aftorum  regum 
LufitaniaE,  Antwerpiae,   1621,  /j.to. 

(0)  Epitome  de  las  Hiftorias  Portuguefas,  en  BrufTelas, 
1677,  fol.  The  author  publifhed  this  work  at  firft  in  Por- 
tuguefe  rhimes,  which  is  the  reafon  of  his  being  fo  florid 
and  poetical.  A  new  edition  of  it  was  printed  at  Bruf- 
fels  in  1730,  with  the  following  title,  Hiftoria  del  Regno 
de  Portugal ;  and  the  hiflory  is  continued  down  to  1729.  Be- 
fides  the  Epitome,  Faria y  So  ifa  has  publifhed  the  Hiflory  and 
memorable  Aclions  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  four  parts  of  the 
Globe,  a  voluminous  w.ork.  The  firft  part  is  entitled,  Eu- 
ropa  Portuguefa,  Tern,  I.  Lifbon,  1678.  The  fecond  Afia 
Portuguefa,  Tom.  I.  Lifboa,  1666.  Tom.  II.  1674.  Tom. 
II1.  167$.  fol.  And  the  third,  Africa  Portuguefa,  Tom. 
unico,  Liib.  16S1.  fol.  America  Portugu.fi  was  never  pub- 
lifhed, and  is  faid  to  have  been  loft.  Biblioth.  Lufit.  Art. 
Manoel  de  Faria  e  Soufa. 

(r)  Hifioria  del  Regno  di  Portogallo.  Lion,  1644.  4to. 

(s)  Hifloire  Generale  dc  Portugal,  a  Paris,  1700.  IT. 
Tomes,  4K). 

Elede, 
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Elede(/),  and  Gebauer's(w)  General  Hiftory 
of  Portugal  -,  Antony  de  Herrera  (#),  Je- 
remy Coneflaggio  (y),  John  Baptift  Bi- 
rago  II.  Fernando  Correa  de  la  Cerda  {a), 
the  count  of  Ericeyra(^),  Cajetanus  Paffa- 
rellus  (<:),  and  the  abbe  Vertot  {d)>  who 
wrote  the  Revolutions  of  Portugal. 

SECT.     LX. 
Accounts  of  the  ftate  of  Portugal  have  Authors 

.  who  have 

been  published  by  Manuel  de  Faria  e  Soufa  written  on 
(e),  Antony  Carvalho   da  Cofta  {f)t   John  Portugal. 

(/)  Hift,  Gen.  de  Portugal,  a  Paris,  1734.  8  Tom.  i2mo. 

(a)   A  German  work,  printed  at  Leipfick,   1756.  4to. 

(x)  Cinco  librcs  de  la  Hiftoria  de  Portugal  y  Conquifta 
de  las  lflas  Azores,  en  los  afios  de  1582,  y  1583.  Madrid, 
1 59 1.     4to. 

(y)  Iftoria  della  difunione  del  regno  de  Portogallo  dalla 
corona  di  Caftiglia.   Amfterdam,    1647,  8 vo. 

(a)  Cataftrophe  de  Portugal  na  depoficiao  del  Rei  D.  Al- 
phonfo  Sexto,  e  fubrogacao  do  prencipe  D.  Pedro,  efcrita  por 
Leandro  Dorca  Caceres  e  Faria,  Lifb.  1669.  4W.  The 
author  concealed  himfelf  under  this  fi£litious  name  ;  he  was 
preceptor  to  king  Peter  II.  and  afterwards  bifhop  of  Porto. 
(See  Biblioth.  Lufit.  Art.  Fernando  Correa  de  la  Cerda.) 
This  work  was  tranflatfd  into  French  under  the  following 
title,  Relation  des  Troubles  arrivez  dans  la  Cour  de  Portu- 
gal, en  1667   et  1668.     Amfterdam,  1674.   i2mo. 

(b)  Hiftoire  de  Portugal  reftaurado,  Lifboa,  1680,  1698. 
2  Tomes,   fol.  et  ibid.  1751.  4  Tome?,  4:0. 

(f)  Bellum  Luntanum  ejufque  regni  feparatio  a  regno  Caf- 
tellenfi,  cum  abrcgatione  fuper  adjedta  Alfonli  regis  Luft- 
tani.     Lugdun.  1684,  fol. 

(a)  Hiftoire  des  Revolutions  de  Portugal,  a  Amfterdam, 
1712,  8vo. 

(«■)  In  hi?  Epitome  de  las  Hiftorias  Portuguefas,  Part  IV. 
and  in  his  Europa  Portuguefa,  Fart  III.  is  contained  a  de- 
fcription  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal. 

(/)  Corographia  Portugueza  e  Defcripcao  Topographica 
do  famofo  regno  de  PortU£al,  com  as  notici-is  das  fundacoens 

2  Jacob 
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Jacob  Schmaufen  (g),  and  other  (Z>)  wri- 
ters. 

das  cidades,  villas,  e  lugares,  quecontem  varoens  illuflres, 
genealogias  das  familias  nobres,  fundacoens  de  convcntos, 
catalogos  dos  bifpos,  antiquitades,  maravilhas  da  natureza, 
edificios,  e  outras  curiofas  obferva^ens,  Lilboa,  1706,  1708, 
17  12.  3  Tomes,  fol. 

(g)  The  Modern  State  of  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal,  and 
the  Territories  thereto  belonging,  Halle,  1759,  two  parts, 8vo. 
a  German  work. 

(b)  Among  thefe  we  mud  reckon, 

Annates  d'Efpagne  et  de  Portugal,  par  Don  Juan  Alva- 
rez de  Colmenar,  Amfterd.  1741 ,  4  Tomes,  4to. 

Noticias  de  Portugal,  por  Manoel  Severin  de  Faria.  De- 
claram-fe  as  grandes  commodidades  que  tempara  crTcer  em 
gente,  induftria,  comercio,  riquezas  e  forcas  militares  por 
mare  terra.  Lilboa,  1655,  fol. 

Relation  de  la  Cour  de  Portugal  fousD.  Pedre  II.  avec  des 
Remarques  fur  les  Interets  de  cette  Couronne,  et  l'Hiftoire 
des  plus  confiderables  traitez  qu'elle  ait  faits  avec  eux.  Tra- 
duit  de  l'Anglois,  Amfterd.  1702,  2  tomes,  i2mo. 

The  Ancient  and  Prefent  State  of  Portugal,  by  John  Ste- 
vens, London,  1705,  8vo. 

Henrici  de  Cocceii  DifTertatio  de  Jufucia  Belli  et  Pacis 
in  Statu  RegniPortugallici  fundata;  in  ejus  Exercitation.  cu- 
riof.  Vol.  I.   p.  882. 

Memoires  Inftrudtif3  pour  un  Voyageur,  Amfterd.  1738. 
2  Tomes,  8vo. 

Memoires  de  Portugal,  dreflez  par  le  Chevalier  d'  Oli- 
veyra,  Amfterd.  1741,    2  Tomes,   8vo. 


End  of  the  First  Volume. 
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MOST  INTERESTING  PARTICULARS 
Contained  in  thefe  THREE  VOLUMES. 


A 


CADEMIES  and  focieties  of  fciences,  account  of,  t; 
229. 
and  literary  focieties  in  Portugal,  account  cfj 

1.  311,  312. 
• of  fciences  and  polite  literature  eftablifhed  in  France;, 

i.  91,  92. 

of  fciences  at  Haerlem,  ii.  402,  403. 

— — ■  founded  at  Petersburg  in  1732,  for  training  up  240 

Ruffian,  and  220  German  young  gentlemen  for  the  army, 

iii.  420. 
* -"—  three,  of  polite  literature  and  fcisnce  in  Spain,  U 

216,  217. 
Accounts  of  the  Hates  of  Poland,  iii.  321,  322. 
Adminiftration  of  government,  and  ftate- affairs  in  Spain, 

the  feveral  councils  concerned  in  it,  i.  243 — 247. 
• of  government  in  Portugal,  how  conducted,  i.  330, 

33>>  332- 

of  the  Church  of  Portugal,  formerly  under  the  arch- 


biihops  of  Braga,  Lifbon,  and  Evora,  i.  297. 

of  government,  and  ftate-afFairs  of  France,  ii.   148 


—  151. 

of  flate-affairs  in  England,  ii.    319 — 321.     Admi. 


nidation  of  government  in   the  Englifh   counties,    321. 

Adminiftration    of   government  in  Scotland,   321,    322. 

Adminiftration    of    government    in    Ireland,    322.     Ad» 

miniftration  in  the  other  dependencies,    323. 
Admiral  of  Portugal  and  admiral  of  the  Indies,  the  offices 

of,  fupprefled*  but  the  titles  hereditary  in  fome  families  of 

eminence,    i.  295. 
Advantages  of  the  fucceffion  in  the  male  line,   as  eftablifhed 

in  France*  ii.  47. 
• and  defects  of  the  Brltifh  form  of  government,  ii* 

228,  229. 

Vol.  I.  a  Advantages 


TABLE. 

Advantages,  whether  it  can  lad,  ii.  23;,    234. 

Affection   of  the  French  for  their  monarch  cenfured  on  ac- 
count of  its  excefs,  ii.  27. 

Agriculture  totally  neglected  in  Spain,  i.  236,  237. 

■ flate  of,  in  France,  ii.    139,   190. 

ftate  of  in  Denmark,  iii.  78,  79. 

ftate  of,  in  Poland,  iii.  314,  315. 

— ■  fo  much   neglected   by   the   Portuguefr,    that  they 

purcliafe  grain  from  foreigners,  i.  263. 

Air  and  temperature  of  countries,  how  varied,   i.  9. 

■ in  the   northern    province  ,   and   hills  of  Spain,  ex- 
ceeding cold,  i.  1  56. 

and  temperature  of  Portugal  more  agreeable  and  mo- 


derate than  that  of  Spain,  i.  260. 

Alguazil  Mor,  or  Merinho  Mor,  lord  chief  juftice  of  the 
court,  one  of  the  chief  court-officers  of  Portugal,  i.  295. 

Alcaldes  of  Spain,  account  of,  223,    224. 

Alps,  the  higheft  mountains  in  Europe,  feparated  into  three 
chains,  i.  721. 

Aifice  and  Suntgau,  ceded  to  Lewis  XIV.  at  the  peace  of 
Munlter,  together  with  the  three  diocefes  of  Metz,  Toul, 
and  Verdun,  ii.  21. 

America,  to  the  extent  of  above  a  thoufand  geographical 
miles  from  north  to  fouth,  poiTefTed  by  the  Spaniards,  i. 
162. 

American  trade,  confined  to  thofe  European  nations  who  have 
colonies  in  that  country,  i.  145. 

Arr.fterdam,  bar.k  of,  ii.  442,  443. 

Antient  and  modern  poets  of  Spam,  account  of,  i.  217,  218. 

conftitution  of  Sweden,  iii.  235 — 238. 

Antipathy  between  the  Spaniards  and  French  exceeding  vio- 
lent, i.  176.  afcribed  by  Garfia,  a  Sponifu  author,  to  the 
immediate  operation  of  the  devil,  ibid. 

Appenage,  the  revenue  of  the  younger  princes  of  the  blcod 
in  France,  fo  called,  ii.  59. 

Appofentador  Mor,  or  grand  marfhal,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal court-officers  of  Portugal,  i.  295. 

Arabs  firft  introduced  Phyfic  into  Spain.  Clended  aftrology 
with  it.  From  Spain  it  was  further  propagated  over  Eu- 
rope. Its  prefent  improvement  owing  to  the  many  c'ifco- 
veries  in  natural  philolophy,  botany,  cheuiiitry,  and  ana- 
tomy,  i.  227. 

Archbifhops,  and  bifhops  of  Spain,  account  of,  i.  206,  20-, 
208.  nominated  by  the  king,  208,  209. 

. —  of  Gnefna  appointed  to  fuperirtend  the  adminiftra- 

tion  of  Poland  upon  the  king's  deceafe,  as  being  primate 
of  the  kingdom,  i.  108. 

Arch- 


TABLE, 

Archbifhops  of  Spain,  eight  in  number,  i.  206. 

of  Goa,  itiled  primate  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  his  only 

fuffragan  at  prefent  the  biihop  of  Mac -so,  i.  299. 

of  Rheims  inverted  with  the  privilege  or   inaugurate 

ing  the  French  king,  ii.  56. 
Architecture,  fculpture  and  painting,  ftate  of,  in  Holland,  iii 

405. 
Ariamfm,  the  tuft  herefy  that  arofe  in  the  church,   in  oppo- 

fition  to  true  believers,  i.  117. 
Arms  and  titles  or  ftates,  account  of,   i.  36. 

of  Rufiia,    account  of,  iii.  374,  375,  376. 

•  of  the  king  of  Spain,   account  of,   i.  194   105. 

Armies  of  Lewis  XIV.  far  exceeded  thoie  before  his  time,  i, 

234- 
Articles  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  prefcribed    by  the   crown  of 

Great  Britain,  i.  86. 
Arts,  (late  of,  in  the  United  Netherlands,  ii.  403.  404. 
• knowledge  of,  introduced  into  Ruffia  by  Peter  I.  iii. 

398.     A   particular  academy  f"r  painting,  fculpture,   and 

architecture,  founded  in  1764,   by  the  emprefs  \Jatharineji 

i-  39$>  399- 
« cultivated  with  fuccfs  by  the  French,  ii,  gq,  100. 

■  of  the  antiehts    revived  by    the  modern  Italians,  i. 


130. 
Arragonians,  deprived   of  all   their  privileges  by  Philip  V. 

and  fubjefted  to  the  laws  of  Caftile,  i.  187. 
Affembly  of  the  French  clergy,  i.  85,   86. 
■  of  the  dates  of  Spain  called   Cortes,  convened  only 

at  certain  lolemnities,  or  upon  account  of  fettling  the  lue- 

ceffion,   i.  187. 

—  of  the  itates  of  the  kingdom  of  France    met  annu- 


ally under  the  Merovingian  kings.  Their  alTeinbiies  called 
Campus  Martii.  The  appellation  changed  to  Campus 
Maii  when  they  met  in  May.  All  the  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom  difcuffed  at  thefe  affemblies.  Refolutior.s  taken  by  a 
majority  of  votes.  Clergy  prefent  for  the  firft  time  at  the 
diet  held  at  Soiilbns  in  the  month  of  May,  750.  ii.  36. 
States  of  the  kingdom  under  the  Carlovingian  prince.-, 
called  the  parliament.  Cities  fummoned  to  the  diet  by 
Philip  IV.  37.  The  ftates  rendered  entirely  dependant 
upon  the  crown  by  Lewis  XI.  Lair,  general  diet  held  iri 
France  in  the  year  1614.  38.  Affembly  of  the  ftates  re- 
tain at  prefent  only  the  right  of  cliufing  a  king  upon  the 
total  failure  of  the  royal  male  line.  The  right  of  decid- 
ing a  contefted  election,  and,  according  to  ferric,  the  right 
of  appointing  a  regency  in  certain  cafes,  40.  Afleniblec 
des  notables,  a  convention  of  the  clergv,  the  upper  nobi- 
a  z  iiifi 
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lity,  and  the  parliament,  i.  41.  Was  held  at  Roan  in 
1617,  and  at  Paris  in  1626.  ibid.  All  rcyal  ordinances, 
edicts,  declarations,  and  letters  patent,  to  be  regiltered  in 
the  parliament  of  Paris.  Till  fo  regiltered,  not  valid. 
Parliament  has  a  right  to  remonltrate  againft  fuch  acts 
when  it  judges  them  to  be  detrimental  to  the  nation,  ii. 
426. 

AlTembly  of  the  great  council  of  Poland,  account  of,  iii.  2^5. 

AfTes  and  mules  of  more  general  ufe  in  Portugal  than  horfes, 
i.  262. 

Atlantic  Ocean,  and  Bay  of  Bifcay,  the  Northern  limits  of 
Spain,  i.  156. 

Audiences,    Spanifh  courts  of  juftice,  account  of,  i.  224,  225. 

Auvergne,  county  of,  in  France,  full  of  high  mountains,  ii.  3. 

Avis,  order  of  knighthood,  founded  under  king  Alphonfo  I. 
Said  to  confift  of  feventy  -three  commanderies,  i.  307. 

Azores,  or  Flemifh  Iilands,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  belong  to 
the  Portuguefe  i.  265, 


B. 

BAlance    of  Europe,  i.  149.     Confequences  of  it,    150. 
Alterations  in  the  balance  of  power,  151,  151.  Particu- 
lar balance  in  the  North,  Germany,  and  Italy,  154. 
•■  of  Italy  and  the  North,  preferved   upon  feveral   oc- 

cafions  by  the  Englifh,  ii.  329. 
Banks  of  Europe,  account  of,  i.  247. 
Bank  of  England,  erected  in  1694.     Owes   its  exigence  to 

the  national  debts.     The  government's  belt  fupport  in  all 

pecuniary  exigences,  ii.  318. 
of  Copenhagen,  founded  by  Frederick  IV.    in  1736. 

ii.  88. 
Barrier  in  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  ii.  412,  413. 
v treaty,    concluded    between    the    United    Provinces, 

and  the  emperor  Charles  VI.   in    1715,    put    the  latter   in 

pofleffion  of  the  town  of  Venlo,  and  fort  Stevens-Waart, 

ii.  345. 
Bafil,  council  of,  endeavoured  to  abolifh  the  annates,  expec- 

tative  ,  and  refervations,  but  without  effect,  ii.  79. 
Bath,    noted  for  it's  mineral  waters  and  warm  baths,  ii.  17c. 
Batavia,    capital  of  the  InJian  pofTeflions,    belonging  to  the 

United   Provinces,     ii.    396.      Its   principal   commodities 

v  hat,    ibid.  , 

Batavians    in    Ca?far's  time,    inhabited  part  of  Guelderland, 

Holland,  and  Utrecht,  defcended  from  the  Batti,  ii.  359. 
Bavaria,  fupported  in  its  claim  to  the  Auflrian  fucceflion   by 

France,   i.  92. 

Beaver, 


TABLE. 

Beaver,  plenty  of,  in  North  America,  ii.  1 86. 

Beef,   of  Portugal,  excellent,   i.  261. 

Belem  Alcantara,  and  Mafra,  the  chief  royal  feats  belong- 
ing to  the  king  of  Portugal,   i.  294. 

Benefices  of  Spain,  formerly  at  the  dilpofal  of  the  pope.  The 
nomination  to  the  archbifliopricks  and  b:fhopricks  af- 
terwards yielded  up  to  the  king,  i.  208. 

Bernia,  one  of  ancient  names  of  Ireland,  ii.  181. 

Bezaay  Geld,  or  fowing-money,  a  tax  upon  fowed  fields  in 
the  United  Netherlands,  ii.  422. 

Bible,  tranflated  into  Englifh  in  the  time  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, ii.   209. 

Bill  in  parliament,  what,  ii.  223.  Bills,  private  and  pub- 
lic, ibid.  A  bill  mull  be  read  three  times  in  order  to  be 
palled,  ibid.  Money  bills  always  begin  with  the  houfe  of 
commons,  ibid. 

Bifcay,  remarkable  for  its  excellent  fire-arms,  i.  237. 

Bifcayners,  the  firft  Europeans  that  failed  on  the  whale  fifli- 
ery,  ii.  430. 

Bifhopricks  in  France,  one  hundred  and  nine  in  number,  ii. 

.75- 
Bifhops  of  Spain,  forty- five  in  number,  i.  206. 

— rank  next  to  vifcounts,  and  precede  barons,  ii.  260. 

Black  Prince,  fon  to  Edward  III.  one  of  the  illuftrious  Eng- 
lifh  commanders,  ii.  332. 

Body  guardr,  at  fir  ft  the  only  Handing  troops  of  the  kings 
of  France,  ii.  icS. 

— — —  of  two  regiments,  raifed  by  king  Charles  II.  ii. 
281.     In  fubfequent  reigns  greatly  augmented,  282. 

Bookfclling,  the  fciences  greatly  promoted  by  it,  i.  131. 

Bois  de  Vincennes,  remarkable  for  the  porcelain  made  there, 
ii.    142. 

Boifleduc,  diftrift  of,  in  the  United  Frovinces,  remarkable 
for  its  linen  manufactures,  ii.  426. 

Bologna,  the  Concordat  concluded  there  in  1515,  between 
Francis  1.  and  Leo  X.  The  king's  nomination  of  bifhops 
and  archbifhops  confirmed  by  it,  and  tne  annates  reco- 
vered by  the  pope,  ii.  80. 

Bofworth  field,  battle  of,  Richsrd  III.  flain  at  it,  and  the 
crown  of  England  won  by  the  earl  of  Richmond,  after- 
wards Henry  VJI.  ii.  194. 

Botany,  anatomy,  chemiilry,  and  all  other  branches  of  phy- 
fick,  cuitivaced  with  fucceis  in  the  Netherlands,  ii.  404, 
405. 

Boundary  of  Europe,  extenced  by  modern  geigrapbers  to 
the  Volga,  and  by  others  ftiil  farther,  even  to  the  Oby, 
i.  71. 

a  3  Brazil] 
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Brazil,  in  America,  poflefled  by  the  Poriuguefe.  Part  of 
Guijna  and  Paraguay  comprifed  under  it,  i.  262. 

Braga,  archbifliop  of,  primate  of  Portugal.  Contcft  be- 
tween him  and  the  archbifliop  of  Toledo  for  the  primacy 
of  Spain  ;  has  under  his  jurifdiftion  the  dioceies  of  Porto, 
Vifeu,   Coimbra,  and  Miranda,  i.  297. 

Brigadiers,  immediately  under  the  marfhals  de  camp,  ii.  113. 
flrft  brigadiers  made  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  1667.   ibid. 

Biiare,  canal  of,  one  of  the  prir  cipal  in  France.  Under- 
taken by  the  duke  of  Sully,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
Continued  by  James  Guyon  and  William  IJouteroue.  Emo- 
luments of  it  greatly  decreafed  iince  the  making  of  the 
Oileans  canal,  ii.  24.2,  243. 

Britons,  descended  from  the  Gornerians.  Called  Britons  by 
foreigners.  They  call  themfelves  Cumri,  or  Gomri,  ii. 
188. 

fubjeft  to  no  laws  but  of  their  own  making,  ii.  225. 

Britifli  form  of  government,  advantages  and  difadvantages 
of,  ii.  228.  Prophecied  by  an  eminent  French  author  to 
draw  rear  its  period,  ii.  233. 

• dominions  in  America,  exceed   the  mother-country 

in  extent,  ii.  284. 

antiquities,  chief  object  of  the  attention  of  the  So- 


ciety of  Antiquaiies,  at  London,  ii.  267. 

fubJ£C~ls,  obtained  at   the  peace  of  Verfailles  the  li- 


berty of  cutting  logwood  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  ii.  3 1 2. 

Brittany,  nobility  of,  drop  their  nobility  upon  engaging  in 

trade.     On  retiring,  may  refume  it  with  all  its  privileges, 

"•  35- 

Brothers  of  the  fword,  or   fword-bearers,  fpiritual    knights, 

who  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Livonia  and  Courland, 
and  eflablifhed  Christianity  there.  Since  loll  thoi'e  coun- 
tries, i.  122. 

Broils,  occafioned  by  the  religious  difputes  between  the  Go- 
marifts  and  Arminians,  caufed  M.  Barneveldt,  advocate 
of  Holland,   to  be  beheaded,  ii.  399. 

Buen-Retiro,  Aranjuez,  Cafa  del  L'ampo,  La  Florida,  EI 
Pardo,  Villa  Viciofa,  St.  lidefonfo,  and  the  Efcurial,  are 
the  principal  royal  feats  of  Spain,  i.  200,  201. 

Buildings  of  note  in  London,  account  of,  ii.  2^9,   250. 

Bull-fights,  principal  diverfions  of  the  Spaniards,  i.  176. 
The  firft  public  and  folcmn  bull-fights  exhibited  in  the 
year  1 100,  ibid. 

v..  Unigenitus,  introduced  in  France  as  a  law  both   of 

church  and  flate,  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  ii.  88. 

BurgefTes,  the  members  of  parliament  for  towns  and  boroughs 
lo  called,  ii.  22;. 

Bye- 


TABLE. 

Bye-law?,  what,  ii.  275. 

Bynkerlhook  and  Grotius,  the  only  two  Netherland  civi- 
lians that  have  written  concerning  the  law  of  their  own 
country,  or  the  law  of  nation:,  ii.  401. 


C. 

CAlvinifm,  efiab'.ifhed  in  the  United  Netherlands,  Scot- 
land, part  of  Germany,  SwifTerland,  and  Tranfilva- 
vania.  Tolerated  in  England,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Ruffi », 
Poland,  and  Hungary.  In  the  two  lad  countries  very 
much  opprefTed.  Perfecuted  in  France,  but  has  a  great 
number  of  fecret  votaries  in  that  kingdom,  i.  123. 

Canary-Iflands  in  the  Ocean,   belonging  to  Spain,   i.  262. 

Canon  law,  and  Roman  law,  have  both  been  introduced  into 
Poland,  iii.   295. 

Cardinal  Alberoni,  his  plan  for  procuring  the  E:ifi  and  Weft- 
India  trade,  and  the  dominion  of  the  fa  to  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon,   i.  146. 

Carthaginians  and  Phoenicians,  eftahlifhed  colonies  on  the 
fouth  and  well  coails  of  Spain.  The  former  in  the  fecond 
Punic  war,  totally  driven  cut  by  the  Romans,  i.  165. 

Caftellans  of  Poland,  governors  of  the  fortified  plates,  iii. 
240,   241. 

Caftile  and  Arragon,  former'y  the  two  capital  kingdoms  of 
Spain.     Now  incorporated,  i.  161. 

Catalonia  and  Galicia,  sir  of,  remarkably  damp,   i.  156. 

Celtic  language,  fuppo.ed  to  be  the  origin  of  the  Irifh  and 
W^lch,  i.  94. 

Chelfe3  hofpiia!,  old  and  difabled  fuldiers  provided  for  in  it. 
ii.   284. 

Chinefe,  arrogant  boaft  of,  i.  92. 

require  always  to  be  paid  in  filver  in  their  commerce 

with  the  Europeans,  i.  1 4.5 . 

Chivalry,  had  i:s  rife  in  the  middle  ages.  Chief  duty  of, 
to  defend  religion,  widows,  orphans,  and  the  fairfex. 
Kings  members  ©f  that  glorious  body,  i.  101. 

Ceuta,  Oran,  and  Mafalquiver,  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary  in 
Africa,  belong  to  Spain,  i.  162 

Chriftina,  queen  of  Sweden,  fee  up  for  the  crown  of  Poland, 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  that  kingdom,  i.  io3. 

Chriitianiry,  the  prevalent  religon  in  Europe,  i.  117.  Chrif- 
tiany  in  Europe  divided  into  three  religious  feds,  the 
Roman,  the  Gree':,  and  the  Proteftant,   118. 

Church,  its  dependance  upon  and  connexion  with  the  Hate, 
i.  42,  43. 

a  4  Church 


TABLE. 

Church  of  Rome,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  pope's 
politicks,  conttitutcs  one  large  general  (late,  of  which  the 
temporal  ftates  are  but  parts,  ar.J  fubjed\  to  his  iupremacy, 
i.  1 19. 

of  England,  efhblifhed  in  England  and  Ireland,  and 

tolerated  in  Scotland,  i.    123. 

Civilians  formerly  made  the  explanation  of  the  Roman  and 
papal  laws,  their  chief  bufinels.  Of  late  have  applied 
themfelves  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  nobler  parts  of 
jurifprudence,    i.   17.6. 

Cities  of  Spain,  divided  into  ciudades  and  villas,  i.  162. 

Clergy,  fecular  and  regular,  their  great  number  in  Spain,  i. 
214. 

« of  England,  account  of,  ii.  259 — 261.  Convoca- 
tion of  the  clergy,  account  of,    261,   262. 

■   ■  constitute    the  firft  order  of  the  ftate  in  Roman  Ca- 

tholic countries,  i.  57- 

Climate,  its  influence  upon  the  body,  i.  17,  18.  Its  influence 
upon  the  mental  qualities  19,  20,  21. 

Coinage,  different  ftandards  of  in  Europe  inconvenient,  i. 
138,    139.  < 

Coins  of  Spam,  account  of,  1.  228 — 250. 

•  of  England,  account  of,   ii.  289 — 29$. 

■  of  Sweden,  iii.  182 — 186.  Coinage,  antiently  the 
privilege  of  the  kings  of  Sweden  only.  By  Magnus  La- 
dulas  granted  to  the  bifnops  and  counfellors  of  ftate.  To- 
tally annexed  to  the  crown  by  king  Guftavus,    1 86,  187. 

: of  Poland,  account  of,  iii.  307 — 310. 

College  of  cardinals,  fuperintend  the  affairs  both  of  church 
and  ftate  in  Rome  upon  the  demife  of  a  pope,  i.   10S. 

Commerce,  carried  on  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Ar- 
chipelago, between  the  Roman  provinces,  totally  deflroy- 
ed  by  the  overthrow  of  the  weftern  Roman  empire.  Re- 
frored  by  the  republicks  of  Venice  and  Genoa.  Again 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Tartars  and 
Turks,  i.  140. 

Commercial  treaties  entered  into  by  feveral  European  pow- 
ers, whereby  one  ftate  agrees  to  allow  certain  advantages 
to  the  fubje&s  of  another,  particularly  in  tolls  and  duties, 
i.    143. 

Conflans,  Rouffillon,  and  feveral  confiderable  parts  of  the 
Netherlands,  ceded  to  France,  by  Philip  IV.  at  the  peace 
of  the  Pyrenees,  i.  169. 

Connections  between  the  feveral  Hates  of  Europe,  formerly 
much  more  confined  than  at  prefent,   i.  249. 

Conftantinople,  patriarch  ofy.  tha  fpiritual  head  of  the  Greek 
church,  i.  ]  j8. 

Con- 


TABLE. 

Conflitution  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  ii.  262,  263. 

„ —  of  banks   different.      Thofe    of  Venice,   Amfter- 

dam,  Nuremberg,  and  Hamburg  banks  of  exchange. 
Thofe  of  London,  Geno3,  Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  and 
Dantzick,    loan  banks,  i.  147. 

Conteft  between  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  and  king  Philip  V. 
not  totally  extinguifhed  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  i.  88. 

Conventions,  remarkable  ones,  between  Spain  and  other 
powers,  i.  251 — 254.  Principal  ones  between  Portugal 
and  other  powers,  239. 

. between  European  powers,   i.  152,    153. 

Convocation  diet,  the  firft  held  after  the  king  of  Poland's 
death,  account  of.  Forms  of  proceedings  the  fame  in  this 
as  in  ordinary  diets,  ii.  261,  262. 

Coronation,  account  of,  i.  37. 

Coronations,  laid  afide  in  Spain,  i.  197,  198. 

and  coronation-diet  in  Poland,  account  of.  Cra- 
cow formerly  the  place  for  this  election.  Coronation  diet 
opens  on  the  third  day  after  the  coronation.  Coronation 
diet  when  fucceeded  by  a  pacification  and  exorbitantia  diet, 
iii.  266,  267. 

Country  meffengers  of  Poland,  account  of,  number  of, 
amounts  to,ijj.  243. 

Counts  and  barens,  f.rft  introduced  into  Sweden  by  Eric 
XIV.  and  into  Denmark  by  Chriftian  V.  i.  100. 

Courland,  became  an  immediate  fief  of  the  crown  of  Po- 
land, in  1659,  MV  2*6- 

Court  of  jufiice  and  police  in  the  king  of  Spain's  palace,  i.  223. 

Courts  of  king's  bench,  common-pleas,  exchequer,  and 
chancery,  account  of,  ii.  278,  279.  High  court  of  admi- 
ralty, and  earl  marfhal's  court,  280.  The  houfe  of  lords 
the  fupreme  court  of  judicature  of  the  kingdom,  ibid. 

of  jufiice  of  Sweden.  Eighty-two  viilage-courts.    The 

towns  have  their  peculiar  courts.  Appeals  lie  from  thefe 
to  the  provincial  courts,  which  are  twenty-one  in  number, 
and  from  thefe  to  the  high  tribunal.  Three  high  tribu- 
nals in  Sweden,  the  firft  at  Stockholm,  the  fecend  at  Jon- 
koping,  and  the  third  at  Abo.  How  thefe  tribunals  are 
governed.  Thofe  who  think  themfelves  wronged  by  any 
of  thefe  tribunals,  may  apply  to  the  council  of  flate  for 
a  revifion,  and  from  thence  make  an  appeal  to  the  Itates 
r.fTembled  in  die,  iii.  175,  176,  177. 

■ of  jufiice   of  Poland,   divided   into  lower  and  upper. 

1'rincipal  lower  courts  of  Poland,  are,  1.  the  country- 
courts.  2.  The  flarofb-courts.  3.  The  ccuniry  receiver's 
courts.  4.  The  town-courts.  5.  The  juliices  court.  6. 
The  deputy  way wodc  court.     7.  Mixed  courts.     8.   The 

bifhop's 


TABLE. 

biihop's  court,  iii.  196,  197.  Upper  court",  are,  I.  The 
chancery,  or  aiTeflbrial  courts,  2.  The  relation-court.  3. 
The  diet-court.  4.  The  upper-country  courts.  6.  The 
marshal's  court.  7.  The  reierendary-court.  8.  The 
courts  martial.     9.   The  capture  court,  ibid. 

Court  of  the  former  czars,  pretty  much  in  the  Afiatic  tafle. 
New  modelled  by  Peter  I.  Court  of  Ruflia  equal  to  any 
in  Europe  for  magnificence.  Its  officers  very  numerous, 
iii.  382,  383,  389. 

fpiritual,   at^hbifhop's  courts,  court  of  delegates,  ii. 

262.    Courts  of  Jaw,  227. 

Croifades,   a  confequence  of  the  papal  ambition,  i.  80. 

Crown  of  Pruffia.  of  confiderable  weight,  not  only  in  the 
affairs  of  the  North,  but  likewife  in  the  general  concerns 
of  Europe,  i.  88. 


D. 

DAILY  leclurcs,  held  by  fixty  divinity  profrflbrs  at    the 
Sorbonne,  i;.  9-,  96. 

Danifh,  Norwegian,  Swedifh,  Dutch,  and  Englifh  language*, 
in  fome  meafure  a  kin  to  the  German,  i.  94. 

Daughters  of  the  king  of  France,  have  a  pecuniary  portion 
on  their  marriage.  Whilit  they  remain  fingle,  fupported 
by  the  income  of  certain  eftates,  ii.  60. 

Dauphine,  province  of,  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France  un- 
der Philip  VL  ii.  58. 

Debts  of  a'l  the  kings  of  Spain  in  arrear  as  far  back  as 
Charles  V.  i.  236 

•  of  fome  European  ftatcs  occafioned   by  Handing  ar- 

mies, i.  139. 

Declarations  of  war,  treaties  of  peace,  ar.d  marriage  con- 
trails of  the  king  of  France,  and  royal  children  regilleied 
in  the  chamber  of  accounts  at  Paris,  ii.  108. 

Decretales  Gregorii  IX.  Clementii  ae,  Extravagantes  Jo- 
hannis  XX.  &  Extravagantes  communes,  the  only  books 
of  the  prpal,  or  canon  law,  received  in  France.  Deere  - 
tum  Giatiani  confidered  only  as  the  work  of  a  private  pcr- 
fon,    ii.  103. 

Defenders  of  the  church,  a  title  formerly  conferred  upon 
the  Swifs  by  the  pope,  but  now  obiolete,  i.  1  15. 

Denmark,  account  of  the  name  of,  iii.  I,  2.  Situation, 
boundaries,  and  extent  of,  2.  Air  and  weather,  2,  3. 
Mcuntainr,  fields,  2nd  rivers  of,  3.  Fertility  of,  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  3,  4.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  4. 
In  the  mineral  kingdom,  4,  5.     In  the  foff.le  kingdom,  5. 

Divi- 
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Divifion  of,  5.  Dependencies  of  Denmark,  in  Europe 
the  duchy  of  Ilolftein,  and  the  counties  of  Oldenburg  and 
Delmenhorft,  19.  Dependencies  of  in  Afia,  the  town  of 
Tranquebar,  with  its  precin£t,  containing  fifteen  villages, 
14.  Dependencies  of,  in  Africa,  Fort  Chriftianburg,  on  the 
coaft  of  Guinea,  15.  Dependencies  of,  in  America,  the 
iflands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  and  fome  other  fmall 
iflands  of  the  Caribbes,  tranferred  to  them  by  the  Eng- 
lilh,  and  the  ifiand  of  St.  Croix  which  they  putchafed 
from  the  French,  ibid.  Sketch  of  the  hittory  of,  15 — 27. 
Character  of  the  Danes,  27,  28.  Number  of  inhabitants 
in  Denmark  much  lefs  considerable  than  formerly,  30. 
Danifh  nobility,  account  of,  31,  32.  Danifh  burghers, 
account  of,  33.  Danifh  peafants,  ibid.  Daniib  kings, 
their  power,  formerly  under  limitations,  33,  34. 
States  of  Denmark,  34,  35.  Danifh  form  of  government 
rendered  abfolute  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  III.  35,  36. 
Danifh  king's  code,  56,  37.  Danifh  king's  obligations, 
37.  Danifh  kings  have  made  the  bed  ufe  of  their  unli- 
mited   authority.      Danifh   corona'ion,    account    of,    43, 

44.  Danifh  title,  44.     Arms  of  Denmark,   account  of, 

45,  46,  47.  Titles,  privileges,  a.  d  obligations  of  the 
king  of  Denmark's  children,  and  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  47,  48,  Origin,  and  singular  good  fortune  of  the 
royal  family  of  Denmark,  48,  49.  Capital  and  royal  re- 
sidence of  the  king  of  Denmark,  49,  50.  Danifh  great 
officers  of  ftate,  50,  ;i.  Danifh  court,  of  what  officers 
ccmpofed,  51,  52.  Flourifhing  (late  of  the  fciences  in 
Denmark,  63,  69.  And  of  the  fine  arts,  ibid.  Danifh 
laws,  64,  65.  Danifh  courts  of  justice,  account  of,  66, 
67.  Danifh  land-forces,  flate  of,  68 — 71.  Fortified 
places  of  Denmark,  71.  Danifh  navy,  account  of.  Firfl 
improved  by  Chriflian  IV.  71,72.  Danifh  coin9,  ac- 
count of,  63 —76.  Revenue  of  Denmark,  chief  branches 
of,  76,  77,  78.  Danifh  manufactures,  account  of,  79 — 81. 
Danifh  maritime  commerce,  now  the  moil  considerable  in 
the  North,  81,  82.  Domeftic  trade  in  Denmark,  82. 
Danifh  trading  companies ;  E  iil-India-company,  83,  84. 
Guinea  ar.d  Weft-India  company,  85.  African  company, 
8^,  86.  General  trading  companies,  86,  87.  Levart 
company,  87.  Danifh  trading  towns  and  fea-ports,  88. 
Administration  of  ftate-affairs  in  Denmark,  89,  90.  Intereft 
( i  Denmark,  9 1,  92.  Remarkable  treaties  between  Den- 
mark ar.d  other  pcv.ers,  cji,  93,  94.  Danifh  iiatefmen, 
and  warriors  of  eminence,  84,  8r.  Daniih  hiftorians  of 
reputation,  95.  Remarkable  accounts  of  the  ftate  of, 
96. 

Depart- 
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Departments  of   the  feveral   ftate- officers,  and   the   various 
particulars  belonging  to  them,  i.  39. 

Dependencies  of  Spain,  under  the  care  of  viceroys  and  go- 
vernors, i.  247,  248. 

Depofition  of  a  king,  its  confequences,  i.  36. 

■ of  monarchs,  feveral  examples  of,  i.  in,  112. 

-  ninetetn  examples  of,  arhongft  the  kings  of  Europe. 

That  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  the  molt  remarkable,  i. 
1 1 1,  112. 

Defccnt  of  the  royal  family,  i.  199. 

Defcartes,  GafTendi  and  Malebranche,  the  moll  eminent  of 
the  French  philofophers.  Preferred  to  all  the  antientf  and 
moderns,  by  the  author  of  Lettres  Germaniques  et  Fran- 
colfes,  ii.  94. 

Defpotic  government,  account  of,  i.  31. 

Diet:-,  or  itates,  account  of,  i.  29,  30. 

— — -  he'd  at  certain  times  in  Burgundy,  Brittany,  Langue- 
doc,  Provence,  Lower  Navarre,  and  Artois.  The  only 
bufmefs  of  thefe  diets  to  regulate  the  afTeifmentb  for  the 
taxes,  demanded  by  the  king,    ii.  41. 

Dint  of  Lamcgo,  refolutions  of,  contain  the  firfl  and  capi- 
pitai  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  i.  282. 

Dignity  of  admiral  of  France  fuppreffed  by  Lewis  XIII. 
Replaced  by  that  of  grand  maitre,  chef  et  furintendant  ge- 
r.J  de  la  navigation  et  commerce  de  France.  Dignity  of 
admiral  rcflored  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  1669,  in  favour  of  his 
natural  fon  the  duke  of  Vermandoh,  ii.  121. 

-  of  the  patriarch  of  Conflantinople,  depends  intirely 

en  the  fuitan,  or  grand  vizir's  pleafure,   i.  118. 

Diocefes  of  Metz,  Toul,  Verdun,  and  Stralburg,  under  the 
fovereigntv  of  France,  ii.  jj. 

Diiputes  about  the   limits  of  North  America,    between  the 
French  and  Englifh,    gave  rife  to  the  war  in  1755.     Alli- 
ance   between    France   and    Auflria    occafioned    thereby. 
ace  obliged  to  purchafe    peace   with   the    lofs  of  its 
North  American  poueilions,  ii.  23. 
Diirempcrs,  different  ones  peculiar  to  different  nr.tions,  i.  19. 

Divinity,  Sorbonne,  the  nurfery  of,  at  Paris,  ii.  95,  96. 
Too  much  neglected  in  the  Englifh  umverfuies,   270,  271. 

the  faculty  of,  a:  Paris,  especially  the  Sorbonne,    the 

nurfery  of  French  divines,  ii.  95. 

Divifion  of  the  Chriflian  church  into  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
occafioned  in  the  Vllth  century,  by  the  jealoufy  of  the  bi- 
fhops  of  Conflantinople  and  Rome.  i.  118. 

Doctors  of  Sorbonne,  thirty-fix  in  number,  ii.  95. 

Domat,  Montefquieu,  and  De  Real,  the  molt  tnuncnt  of  the 
French  civilians,  ii.  97. 

Do- 
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Domeftick  and  foreign  ftate-intereft  of  Portugal,  account  of, 

i-  332 — 336- 
Dominion  of  the  Franks  greatly  enlarged   by  Charlemagne, 

ii.  14 

Don  Gratuit,  or  free-gift,  an  extraordinary  contribution  ex- 
acted  by  the  kings  of  France  from  the  clergy,  ii.  84. 

Dragoons  of  France  have  a  colonel-general,  and  a  maitre  de 
camp  general,  ii.  1 19. 

Drente,  province  of,  has  no  vote  in  the  afTembly  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  ii.  376. 

Duelling,  practice  of,    put  a  Hop  to  by  Lewis  XIV.  ii.  27. 

Duke  of  Riperda,  fome  manufactories  fet  up  by  him  in  Spain, 
and  workmen  invited  over  from  Holland  and  other  coun- 
tries. Thefe  promiiing  beginnings  dropped  at  his  fall,  i.  238 

Dunkirk,  a  fea-port  of  great  importance  tiil  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  ii.  122. 

■ and  Marfeilles,  made  free-ports  by  Lewis  XIV.  ii.  144. 

Dutch  navy, came  near  the  Englilh  in  the  lad  century,!.  137. 

pofTeflVd   themfelves  of  the   fpice-trade,   by  feizing 

upon  the  belt  Portuguefe  fettlements  in  the  Eaii- indies,  1. 
142. 

Eaft-India  company,  the  moll  confiderable  and  weal- 


thy of  all,  i    146. 
— -  the  bed  fpoken  in  the  province  of  Holland;  varies 
in  the  feveral  provinces,  ii.  363. 


E. 

EAflern  empire,  at  laft  reduced  to  the  capital  Conflan- 
ftnntincple  alone,  i.  81. 

Eaft-India  and  China  trade,  highly  detrimental  to  Europe. 
The  vaft  gain  of  this  trade  continues  enlarging  prodigc- 
oufly.  Europe  threatened  hereby  to  be  impovenlhed,  i. 
145. 

company  of    France,    erected  in    1664.  flood   its 

ground,  but  made  no  figure.  Mifliflippi-company  united 
to  it  with  the  Chinefe  and  African  companies,  hv  Mr. 
Law,  under  the  title  of  The  Perpetual  Company,  ii.'  147. 

Ecclefiaftics  of  all  denominations,  exempt  from  every  juris- 
diction but  the  pope's,  i.  119, 

. of  France,  in  much  greater  fubjedtion  to  the  king, 

tban  the  ecclefiailics  of  other  countries,  i.  82. 

Ecclefklli.cal  jurifdiction,  acquired  fuch  extent  from  the  em- 
peror Lewis  the  Pious,  and  his  fucceffors,  that  the  tem- 
per 1  became  of  little  confideration,  i.  81.  Reduced 
within  narrow  limits  by  the  edicts  of  Francis  I.  82. 

-  exchequers,   eflablilhed    at    Paris,    Rouen,     Lyons, 

Touluufe,  BourUeaux,  Aix,  and  Pan,  on  account  of  the 

ccr.. 


TABLE. 

contributions  payable  by  the  clergy  of  France,  and  thtf 
difputes  which  they  occafion,   ii.  84.. 

Ecclefiaftical  caufes,  part  of  the  canon  law  ufed  in,  ii.  103. 

and  religious  concerns,  as    far  as  they  come  within 

the  prerogative,  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  confci- 
ence-council.  The  king's  confeflbr  prefent  when  he  holds 
this  council,   ii.  150. 

Edift  of  Nantz,  revoked  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  1685.  Half  a 
million  of  the  inhabitants  of  France  withdrew  thereupon 
to  proteitant  countries.  Number  of  concealed  proteltants 
in  France,  computed  at  two  millions,  ii.  73,  74. 

Efforts  made  to  limit  the  Pruffian  monarch's  prerogative,  i. 

_  355'  356>  &c- 

El  confejo  de  eitado,  the  Spanifh   council  of  ftate,  its  prefi- 

dent  always  the  fenior  counfellor,  i.  244. 
El  ordinamiento  real,  a  digeft  of  all  the  royal  ordinances  of 

Spain,  publifhed  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  i.  222. 
Eleciion-diet   in   Poland,  account   of,    at   firft  fixed    to    fix 

weeks,  iii.  262. 

■  compact,  and  other  laws  obferved  by  the  Poles,  iii. 
267,  268. 

■  fupplanted  out  of  all  European  ftates,  except  Ger- 
many and  Poland,  i.  107. 

Elector  of  Saxony,  eledtor  of  Bavaria,  and  ele&or  Palatine, 
alternately  guardians  of  the  adminillration  of  government 
in  Germany  upon  the  demife  of  the  emperor,  i.  108. 

Eleven  chambers  of  accounts  in  France,  that  of  Paris  the 
principal,  ii.  108. 

Eminent  poets  at  prefent  fcarce  in  France,  ii  93, 

Emperor  of  Germany,  of  age  upon  entering  into  his  1  8th 
year.  The  electors  at  age  upon  completing  that  year. 
The  dukes  of  Saxony,  and  princes  of  Anhalt  in  their 
21ft.  Moft  other  princes  of  the  Roman  empire  of  age  at 
their  25th  year.  Kings  of  France  enter  on  their  majority 
in  their  14th  year.  Thofe  of  Great  Britain  at  the  end  of 
their  18th.  Thofe  of  Denmark  at  the  beginning  of  the 
18th.  Thofe  of  Sweden  at  the  conclufion  of  their  21II 
year,  i.  109. 

of  France,  a  title  afTumed  by  the  king  of  France  in 


treaties  with  the  grand  fignor,  and  other  princes  of  Afia 
and  Africa,  ii.  52. 

■  of  the  Weft,  a  title  acquired  by  Charlcmain  for  him- 

felf  and  his  fuccefTors,  ii.  14. 

Engineers  of  France,  fubordinate  to  the  furveyor  of  the  for- 
tifications, ii.  114.     Divided  into  tour  chfles,  ibid. 

England,  thought  to  have  been  formerly  joined  to  France 
by  an  iithmus,  and  feparated  from  it  by  iome  violent  con- 
vulfions  in  nature,  ii.  170. 


TABLE. 

Enoland  divifion  of,  ii.  178,  179.  Ifl'.nds  of,  179,  180.  Eng- 
iiffi,  origin  of,  199,200.  Character  of  201 — 207.  Eng- 
lilh  language,  account  of,  208,  209.  Nobility  and  gen- 
try of,  212 215.     Form  of  government  of,   2:6,    217. 

Union  of  with  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  218,  219.  State 
of  parties  in,  229 — 233.  Fortrefl'es  of,  284,  285.  Crown 
revenues  of,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  295,  296.  Ma- 
nufactures cf,  305,  306,  307.  Great  tric\.  of,  307,  308. 
Its  foreign  trade  in  Europe,  309.  To  the  Levant,  309, 
3ro.  To  Africa,  ibid.  To  the  Eaft-Ind<'es,  310,311. 
To  America,  311,312.  Bank  of,  317,  318.  Seaports 
and  trading  towns  of,  318,319.  Collections  of  public 
records  and  hiitorians  relative  to,  333.     Complete  hiftoriej 

°r>  334»  335- 

Englifn  Euft-India  company,  next  to  the  Dutch  in  wealth, 
i.  146. 

conquefr,  all  recovered  by  Charles  VII.  of  France,  ex- 
cept Calais,  ii.  17,  18. 

loll  Calais,  their  laft  French  conqueft,  in  1558,  ii.  19. 

■  charged  by  certain  French    writer?,    with  affecling  the 

dominion  of  the   fea,  and  an  univerfal  exclusive  trade,  i. 

• have  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion  in  many  foreign 

parts  where  they  are  fettld  on  account  of  trade,  i.  123. 

Engr.vers  of  reputation,  admitted  into  the  academy  of  fculp- 
ture  and  painting  at  Paris,  ii.  100. 

Engraving,  ilate  of,  in  the  Netherlands,  ii.  406. 

Envoys  in  ordinary,  the  cullom  of  keeping  triem  at  foreign; 
courts,  introduced  in  order  to  preferve  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  i.  150. 

Efmoler  mor,  or  lord-almoner,  one  of  the  principal  court- 
officers  of  Portugal,  i.  195.  / 

Eftribeiro  mor,  or  mailer  of  the  horfe,  one  of  the  chief  court- 
officers  of  Portugal,  ibid. 

Equity  of  the  Roman  laws,  caufed  it  to  be  ufed  through  the 
whole  kingdom  of  France,  ii.    102, 

Europe,  its  name,  from  whence  derived,  i.  70.  Extent  and 
limits  of,  70,  71.  Mountains  of,  72.  Waters  of,  72, 
73,  74.  Fertility  of,  in  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and 
the  f  iffile  kingdoms,  74,  75,  76.  Divifion  of  its  coun- 
tries, j6,  77.  Dependencies,  77.  Revoiu;ions  of,  78 
— 91.  Cnaracler  of,  91,92.  Various  languages  of,  92, 
91-  94»  95*  Number  of  its  inhabitants.  Caufes  why 
lb  incor.liderable,  95,  96,  97.  Difference  of  ranks  in 
the  llat-s  of,  97 — 100.  Forms  of  government  in  the  flares 
of,  10?,  103.  European  elective  kingdoms  by  whom  • 
governed   upon   the  demife  of  a  king,    108.     European 

ftatej 


TABLE, 

fiates   with   regard  to    their   ftrength   divided    into   (oat 
dalles,  i.  136. 
Europe  lies  within  the  temperate  zone,  afmall  part  excepted, 
i.  70. 

■  extenfive  enough  to  contain  five  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  inhabitants,  i.  95. 

European  fiates,  moll  of,  maritime  powers,  on  account  of 
the  great  foreign  trade  carried  on  by  means  of  the  waters 
which  feparate  it,  i.  74.  European  Chrifiendom,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  fome  made  but  one  political  body, 
with  the  pope  for  its  fpiritual,  and  the  emperor  for  its 
temporal  head.  i.   113. 

■  nations  of  various  origin,  i.  91. 

Excellent  marble,  and  quarries  of  very  good  ftone  found  in 
Scotland,  ii.  177. 

Exports  of  the  French  to  foreign  nations  exceed  their  im- 
ports. The  furplus  made  up  in  fpecie.  Advantage  in  thi3 
trade  wholly  on  the  fide  of  the  French,  ii.  144. 

Expulfion  of  the  Moors,  a  work  of  near  800  years.  Oc- 
cafioned  3,700  combats,  or  engagements,  i.  167. 

Extent  of  a  country,  how  determined,  i.  8. 


F. 

FAmiliars  of  the  Spanifh  inquifition,    two  thoufand  in 
number.     Their   bufinefs   to  apprehend    thole   againit" 
whom  there  is  an  information,  i.  218. 

Faro  iflands,  twenty-five  in  number,  iii.  10.  Their  fitua- 
tion  with  refpect  to  Iceland,  1 1.  Belong  to  Norway,  ibid. 
Produce  plenty  of  grain,  with  great  numbers  of  lheep. 
How  governed,  ibid. 

Females  excluded  from  the  fucceflion  in  eleclive  governments, 
i.  107,  108.  Abfolutely  excluded  from  fucceeding  to  the 
crown  of  France,  46.  Not  excluded  the  regency,  ibid. 
Inltances  of  kings  of  France  who  have  committed  the  re- 
gency to  their  conforts  or  mothers,  49. 

Fertility  of  a  country,  the  feveral  productions  included  in 
it,   i.  11. 

Feftival  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  tutelary  faint  of  Liibon, 
celebrated  by  a  bull-fight,  i.  276. 

Finances  of  a  Hate,  account  of,  i.  52. 

Fine  arts,  painting,  fculpture,  engraving,  and  architecture, 
cultivated  with  lefs  fuccefs  by  the  Enghln  than  the  French^ 
ii.  173,  T74. 

Fifteen  millions  of  people,  or  thereabouts,  faid  to  have 
been  killed  or  put  to  death  in  the  new  world  by  the  Spa- 
niards, i.  \6$. 

7  Fif- 


TABLE. 

Fifteen  capitanias,  or  governments,  in  the  Portuguefe  domi- 
nion in  Brafil,  i.  266. 

Fifth  monarchy,  foretold  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  thought  by 
the  Portuguefe  to  be  Portugal,  i.  289. 

Fir(t  chaplain,  capalam  mor,  one  of  the  principal  court-of- 
ficers of  Portugal,  i.  295. 

Foreign  affairs,  the  feveral  particulars  comprehended  by 
them,  i.  60. 

— —  laws  prejudicial,  i.  133. 

commerce,  fid!  taken  io  hand   by  the  Englifh,  in  the 

reign  cf  queen  Elizabeth.  Their  example  herein  follow- 
ed by  the  French.  The  northern  ftates  have  engaged  in 
foreign  commerce  with  great  induitry  in  the  prefent  cen- 
tury, i.  142. 

1 commerce,  of  Spain,  account  of,  i.  239 — 242.  Fo- 
reign interefts  of,   249 — 251. 

■  concerns  of  the  Spaniih  monarchy,  greatly  alt?r"d 
fince  Spain  has  been  under  a  king  of  the  houfe  of  Bour- 
bon, i.  249. 

Fortifications  of  Sweden,   account  of,  iii,  180. 

Fortified  places  belonging  to  Spain,  account  of,  i.  227. 
Fortified  places  of  Portugal,  account  of,  319.  Fortified 
places  of  Poland,  account  of,  ui.  307.  bonified  places 
belonging  to  Ruflia,  account  of,  laid  to  have  twenty-four 
on  the  Baltic,  nineteen  towards  Poland,  Crirw  Tartan , 
and  Turkey;  Fifteen  in  Siberia;  Nine  on  the  Wolga. 
Large  arfenals  at  Peteriburgh,  Mofcow,  Novogrod,  and 
Riga,  410,  411. 

Foundation  of  nobility,  twofold,  i.  97. 

■  of  unlimited  monarchy  in  France,  laid  by  Lewis  XL 
ii.    18. 

Foundlings,  particularly  refpe&ed  in  Spain,  where  they  arc 
honoured  with  the  title  of  hidalgos,  i.  181. 

France,  account  of,  the  name  of,  ii.  1.  Its  fituation,  limits, 
and  extent.  Air  and  temperature,  2,  3.  Remarkable 
mountains  of,  3.  Its  fertility  in  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  foflile  kingdoms,  4 — 8.  Divifion  of  its  monarchy, 
8,9.  Independent  principalities  of,  9,  10,  11.  Depen- 
dencies of  ic  in  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  11,  12,  13. 
Revolutions  of,  13  —  23.  The  French,  a  mixture  of  fe- 
deral nations,  23,  24.  Character  of  the  French,  24 — 28. 
Language  of,  29,  30.  Number  of  its  inhabitants,  30  31. 
Nobility  of,  31  —  35.  Form  of  government,  36 — 41. 
Fundamental  laws  of,  43,  44.  Succeffion  to  the  throne 
of,  44 — 47.  -French  knig'i  majority,  how  fettled.  Goar- 
Vot.  I.  b  dianfhip 


TABLE. 

dianfrnp,  and  regency  of,  48 — 51.  Tide  of,  51,  52. 
Arm*  of,  52,  53,  54.  Pre-eminence  of,  55,  ^b.  Coro- 
nation of,  56,  57,  58.  Title  of  the  heir  to  the  crown  of, 
58,59.  Revenues  of  the  younger  princes  and  princeae> 
of,  59,60.  Origin  of  the  royal  family  of,  60,  61.  Capital 
of,  61.  Royal  feats  of,  61,62.  Great  ftate-oficers  of, 
62 — 65.  Great  court-officers  of,  65 — 63.  Upper  clergy 
of,  75—78. 
France,  the  firft  European  power  in  the  XVIlth  cer.tury,  1. 

Franco  Gallia,  France  fo  called  in  the  middle  sges,  ii.  1. 
Franks,  under  their  king  Clovis,  by  one  fignal  victory,   put 

an  end  to  the  Roman  government  in  Gaul,  and  erecUu  a 

powerful  monarchy,  ii.  13. 
Francis  I.  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.     Compelled 

to  renounce  Flanders  and  Artois,  together  with  his  claim 

to  the  Milanefe  and  Naples,  ii.  19. 
French  and  Danilh  royal  families  particularly   fortunate,  i. 

112. 

-  clergy,  not  exempt  from    taxes,  ii.  83.  84.      French 

poets,  account  cf,  92,  93.  French  hiftorians,  great  num- 
ber of,  93,  94.  French  lawyers  have  cultivated  the  Ro- 
man law  with  fuccefs,  96,  97.  French  phyllcians  and 
fur^eons,  moll  in  repute  of  any  in  Europe,  97,  98.  Fiench 
mathematicians  countenanced  by  the  government,  98. 
French  laws,  account  of,  101  — 104.  French  courts  of 
juftice,  account  of,  104,  105.  French  parliaments,  05, 
106.  French  great  council,  107.  French  fortificati- 
ons fuperior  to  thofe  of  other  European  Mates,  115. 
French  military  inftitutions  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  reft  of 
the  Europeans,  215,  216.  French  marine,  account  of, 
116 — 122.  French  coins,  123,  124,  125.  French  finances, 
account  of,  12;  — 128.  French  manufactures,  account  of, 
14c — 142.  French  inland  trade,  account  of,  142,  143. 
French  foreign  trade,  143 — 146.  French  trading  compa- 
nies, 146 — 148.  French  provinces,  how  governed,  151, 
152.  French  domeftic  intereft,  152,  153.  Foreign  in- 
tereft,  153 — 156.  French  claims  upon  other  kingdoms,  156, 
j 57.  French  treaties  with  other  powers,  151 — 163.  French 
ititefmen  and  warriors,  account  of,  103,  164.  French 
nians,  account  of,  165,  166.  Political  writers,  166, 
167. 

language,  at  prefent  ufed  in  the  feveral  courts  of  Ger- 
many, and  all  over  the  North.  Has  fupplanted  the  La- 
ijn  tongue,  as  ths  ftate  language  of  Europe,  i.  93.  Cul- 
tivated and  brought  to  its  prefent  perfection  by  the  aca- 
demy inftitut.u  by  caidiual  Richelieu,  ii.  29,  30. 

French 


TABLE. 

French  thought  to  be  the  inventors  of  ports.  Soon  brought 
into  ufe  all  over  Europe,  i.  198. 

■  fafhions,  conftantly  varying.     Copied  ail  oicr  Europe 

except  by  the  Spaniards,  ii.  38. 

Free,  what  ftate  properly  fo  called,  i.  4.  Taice  their  rife 
from  the  abufe  of  monarchies,  ibid. 

Free  ports,  account  of,  i.  p.  147,    148. 

Free  ltates  of  Europe,  feven  in  number,  Venice,  Genoa, 
Lucca,  Ragufa,  St.  Marino,  the  United  Netherlands,  and 
the  Swifs  cantons,   four  of  thefe  ariftocratical,  i.  103. 

Fuero  juzgo,  or  the  forum  judicum  of  the  Spaniards,  com- 
pofed  of  the  written  laws  of  king  Eric,  the  edicts  of  fuc 
ceeding  princes,  and  the  decrees  of  councils,  i.  221. 

Fundamental  laws  of  France,  which  the  king  of  his  o.vn 
prerogative  cannot  alter,  three  in  number  ;  1.  that  he  (hall 
profefs  and  defend  the  Roman  Catrrolic  religion  ;  2.  that 
he  (hall  not  divide  or  difmembcr  the  kingdom,  nor  alienate 
any  of  the  dernefne,  or  property  of  the  crown  ;  3.  that  he 
mail  not  alter  the  eUabiifhed  fuccciTion   to   the  throne,  ii. 

43>  44-        e       „     ... 

law  of  Ruflia,  1)1.  70,  71. 


Furiis,  a  clafs  of  German  nobility,  which  ranks  between  the 
duke,  the  marquis,  and  the  count. 

G. 

GAlIican  church,  liberties  of,  always  flrenuoufly  afTerted 
by  the  Sorbonne,  ii.  96.  Contained  in  thefe  two  pro- 
prolitions;  1.  the  pope  has  no  authority  in  temporal  mat- 
ters within  the  dominion  of  France  ;  nor  are  the  clergy  to 
obey  him  on  his  aiiuniing  that  power.  -2.  In  ecclefiafti- 
cal  caufes  his  power  is  circumfcribed  by  the  decrees  of  the 
antient  councils,  87.  Liberties  of  the  Gallican  church, 
little  regarded  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  the  controverfy  of  the 
Janfenifts,  88. 

Gallies  of  France,  in  the  Mediterranean,  formerly  thirty  in 
number,  fince  reduced  to  ten,  ii.  119. 

Gardes  de  la  marine,  three  companies  of,  belonging  to  the 
navy  of  France.  Gardes  de  pavilion  amiral,  one  company 
of,  in  the  navy  of  France,  ii.  119. 

Gafcons,  witty  and  courageous,  but  too  much  given  to 
boafling,  i.  23. 

Gaulifh  Celts,  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Spain,  i.  165. 

General  cufioms  in  the  provinces  and  cities  of  France,  fixty 
in  number.  Particular  cuftoms,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three,  ii.  101. 

Germany,  has  remained  an  elective  monarchy  ever  fince  the 
extinction  of  the  Carlovingian  male  lir.e,  i.  1  to.  A  par- 
ticular bahmce-poAer  rcquifite  in  Germany,  on  account 
b  2  of 


TABLE. 

•  .of  the  rivalfhip  of  the  houfes  of  Auflria  and  Branden- 
burg, i.  152. 

Germans,  founders  of  mod  ofjthe  European  ftates,  i.  93,94. 

German  language,  befides  Germany,  fpoken  in  part  of  Swif- 
ferland  and  Lorrain,  in  Royal  and  Ducal  Pruffia,  in  the 
towns  and  among  the  gentry  in  Courland,  Lvonia,  and 
Elthonia,  in  fome  particular  parts  of  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  Tranfylvania.  Often  ufed  by  the  northern  powers  in 
ftate  inllruments,  i.  93,  94.. 

Gibraltar,  and  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  ceded  to  Great  Bri- 
tain in  the  year  17 17,  ii.  197,    198. 

Goa,  capital  of  the  Portuguefe  Eait-India  pofieflions,  i.  266. 

Golden- fleece,  order  of,  inftituted  in  the  year  1431,  by 
Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  i,  202,  203. 

Gold  medals,  the  prizes  bellowed  by  the  French  academies 
upon  the  bell  anfwers  to  their  quellions,  ii.  92. 

Gold,  and  jeweh,  lefs  plenty  in  Europe,  than  in  the  eail, 
i.  76. 

Government,  the  different  forms  of,  i.  3.  Which  the  moll 
ancient  form,  4.  Different  forms  of  government  known 
by  different  fundamental  laws,  26,  27.  Different  depart- 
ments of,  to  whom  entrufted,  60,  61. 

of  Ruffia,  extremely  fcvere,  iii.  354,  35c. 

Governors  in  thofe  Spanilh  provinces  which  are  kingdoms, 
have  the  title  of  viceioy.  In  others  lliled  captain-gene- 
ral. Moll  Spanilh  governors  make  fortunes  clpecially  in 
America,  i.  147,    148. 

Granada,  and  Andalufia,  remarkable  for  damafks,  fattins, 
and  other  filks,  i.  237. 

Grandees  of  Spain,  the  title  of,  introduced  under  king 
John.  Their  greatell  privilege  that  of  being  covered  be- 
fore the  king.  Formerly  divided  into  three  clafles.  Take 
place  of  all  officers  of  ilate.  Put  themfeives  upon  a  foot- 
ing with  the  electors  of  the  empiie,  and  the  princes  of 
Italy.  Captain  and  lieutenant  general  made  their  equals 
in  refpedt  of  precedence  at  court,  by  Lewis  I.  i.  183. 

Grand-mailer  of  the  artillery,  communcer  in  chief  of  the 
artillery  men,  ii.  1  14. 

Grant  of  pope  Alexander,  Spaniards  ground  their  right  of 
conquering  the   new  world  upen  it,  i.  103. 

Great  almoner,  one  of  the  court  officer*  in  Rojnan  Catho- 
lic countries,  i.  1  16.  Title  of,  rirfl  ufed  in  France  un- 
der Chailes  VIII.  The  zenith  of  ecclcfiafticai  dignities, 
ii.  6v 

Great  B  itain,  name  of,  by  whom  introduced,  ii.  169.  Situa- 
tion of,  170.  Extent  of,  170,  171.  Mountains  of,  171, 
172.  Rivers  of,  17*.  Fertility  of,  in  the  animal,  vege- 
table 
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table,  and  foflile  kingdoms,  173  —  176.  Dependencies  of, 
181 — 188.  Revolutions  of,  188 — 199.  Number  of  in- 
habitants of,  210,  211,212.  Parliament  of,  219 — 225. 
Fundamental  laws  and  privileges  of,  234,  235,  236.  Suc- 
ceffion  to  the  throne  of,  236,  237,  238.  Privileges  of 
the  crown  of.  Its  dominion  over  the  Britifh  feas,  244, 
245.  Capital  of,  London.  Account  of  that  city,  248, 
249,  250.  State  and  crown  officers  of,  250,  251,  252. 
Officers,  and  fervants  of  the  court  of,  252,  253.  Learned 
focieties,  Royal  Society  ;  Society  of  Antiquarians,  &c. 
account,  266,  268.  National  debt  of,  300,  301,  302. 
Domeftic  interelt  of,  323,  324.  Foreign  intereft  of,  324 
— 327.  Treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  other  powers, 
327 — 331.  Eminent  ftatefmen  and  warriors  of,  331,  332. 
Molt  accurate  writers  on  the  ftate  of,   336. 

Great  Britain,  the  chief  object  of  Spain's  jealoufy,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  in  poffeflion  of  Gibraltar  and  Port- 
mahon,  i.  250.  The  firft  European  power  in  the  prefent 
century,  91. 

Great  council  of  war  of  Spain,  divided  into  two  chamber?, 
one  takes  cognizance  of  military  affairs,  the  other  of  ^law 
cafes.  Counfellois  of  ftate,  by  their  office,  counfellors  of 
war,  i.  244. 

— —  council,  principal  high  court  of  France,  next  to  the 
parliaments,  and  has  nine  prefidents,  fifty-four  counfellors, 
and  feveral  other  members.  Its  jurifdiftion  extends  over 
the  whole  kingdom.  Frequently  oppofed  by  the  parlia- 
ments,  particularly  that  of  Paris,  ii.  108. 

feal  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  kept  by  the  lord  chan- 

cellor,  ii.  63. 

■  huntfman,  monteiro  mor,  one  of  the  principal  court- 
officers  of  Portugal,  i.  295. 

officers  of  the  kingdom  of  Caftile,  were  the  chancellor, 

the  conftable,  and  the  admiral,  fupprefled  by  the  kings  of 
Spain,  all  but  their  titles,  i.  101. 

Greeks  and  Romans,  the  moft  celebrated  of  the  antient  in- 
habitants of  Europ* ,  i.  78. 

Greek,  the  itrongeit  of  all  European  wines,  i.  75. 

■  language,  divided  into  the  old  and  the  new,  the  old 
ufed  only  by  the  learned.  The  corruption  of  it  occasioned 
by  the  Turks  fubduing  the  ealtern  empire. 

. the  eirablifhed  religion   in   Ruffia,  and   tolerated  in 

Turkey,  Hungary,   Poland,  and  Tranfylvania,  i.  118. 

• Chriilians,  at  prefent  the  only  Chriftians,  who  ac- 
knowledge the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  i.  118. 

Greenland,   when,  and  by  whom  difcovered,  Hi.  1  I.     Chrif. 

tianity  planted  there  by  Olof  Triggefon,  king  of  Norway, 

b  3  ibid. 
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ibid.  Became,  in  procefs  of  time,  fubject  to  Norway,  ibid. 
A  Greenland  company  formed  at  Copenhagen,  12.  New 
Greenland,  what  part  fo  called,  ibid.  Another  Green- 
land company  created  at  Bergen,  in  Norway,  ibid.  Twice 
dropped,  and  renewed  again,  iz,  13.  An  exclusive  Green- 
land trade  and  filhery,  carried  on  by  the  Danifli  company 
of  general  trade,  13.  Where  new  Greenland  begins,  ib. 
Doubtful  whether  it  be  an  ifland  or  a  peninfula,  ibid. 
Doubtful  whether  it  belongs  to  Europe  or  America,  ibid. 
Products  of,  ibid. 

Grenadiers,   firft  introduced  by  Lewis  XIV.  ii.  109. 

Guardians  appointed  to  conduct  the  adminiftration  in  elective 
kingdoms,  on  the  demife  of  a  monarch,  i.  108. 

Guardianfhip  and  regency,  during  the  minority  of  an  empe- 
ror of  Ruflia,  iii.  370. 

—  and  regency,  during  the  king  of  Denmark's  mino- 
rity, iii.  42,  43. 

and  regency  of  France,  generally  held  by  the  queen- 


mother,  ii.  49. 
Guife,  princes  of  the  houfe  of,  authors  of  the  religious  wars, 

the  mafiacre  of  Paris,  and  the  holy  league.     Duke,  and 

cardinal  of,  put  to  death  by  order  of  Henry  III.  ii.  20. 
Gunnery  and  military  architecture,  taught  at  feveral  fchools 

in  France,  ii.  16. 


K. 

"Abeas  corpus  act,   petition   of   right,    declaration   or 
A  rights,  and  the  fuc:effion  bill,  are  acts  explaining,  inforc- 

ing,  and  enlarging  king  John's  Magna  Charta,  ii.  235. 
Haerlem,  academy  of  fciences,  has  acquired  great   reputa- 
tion by  its  tranfactions,  ii.  403. 
Hague,  the  place  where  the  ftates-general  hold  their  aflem- 

bliei,  ii.  368. 
Hand  of  ri^hteoufnefs,  one  of  the  infignia  delivered  to  the 

king  of  France  at  his  coronation,  ii.  56. 
Hans  Towns,  account  of,  traded  not  only  in  the  Baltic,   but 

to  the  Low-Countries,  England,  France,  and  Spain.  This 

confederacy  for  fome  time  accounted  one  of  the  greateft 

maritime  powers,  i.  141. 
Harbours  for  the  Englifh  men  of  war,  account  of,   ii.    289. 

The  heft  harbours  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  319. 
Harvert,  a  common  one  in  France.     Fumifhes  grain  only  for 

eighteen  months,  ii.  139. 
Haftir.gs,   batt;e  of.      Harold,  king  of  England,    killed  at. 

The  Enulifh   in  confequence  of  it    received   the  yoke  of 

William  the  Conqueror,  ii.  loi. 

-*  ;a9 
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Head  of  the  church,  a  title  a/Turned  by  Henry  VIIT.  ii.  241. 
Head  of  the  Teutonic  order,  called  the  Teutonic  grand  maf- 

ter.     Has  a  feat  and  vote  at  the  German  diets   among  the 

ecclefiailical  princes,  i.  122. 
Heila,  a  volcano  of  Iceland,  account  of,  iii.  9. 
Heir  to  the  crown  of  France,  ftiled  the  dauphin  ever   fince 

the  reign  of  Philip  VI.  ii.  58. 
Hengift  and  Horfa,  leaders  of  the  Saxons,  called   in   by  the 

Britons  againft  the  Scots  and  Pifts,  ii.  189.    Turned  their 

arms  againft  the  Britons  themfelves,   and  drove  them   into 

Wales,   190. 
Henry  V.  king  of  England,  conquered    the  greateft  part  of 

France.     On  marrying  the  princefs  Catharine,  acquired  a 

right  to  the  fucceifion,  ii.  17. 
Heptarchy,  feven  kingdoms,  gradually  eretted  by  the  Saxons 

and   Angles.     United   under  Egbert   king    of   the   Weft 

Saxons,   ii.  190, 
Hereditary  ftadtholder,  captain-general  and  admiral   of  th« 

generality   lands,  dignities  conferred    upon   William  IV. 

by  the  ftates-general,  ii.  392. 
Herencia,  Segovia,  and  fome  other  towns  of  Caftile,  noted 

for  their  cloth  manufactures,  i.  237. 
Herefy  of  the  Albigenfes,  appeared  lo  dangerous  to   the   fee 

of  Rome,  that  it  undertook  to  extirpate  tnem  by  arms  and 

the  inquifition,  ii.  73. 
Herrings,  fwarm  upon  the  coaft  of  Scotland  in  fpring  and 

fummer,   ii.  176. 
Herman,  the  commander  of  the  Ukraine  CofTacks,  To  ca'led. 

Chofen  by  themfelves.     Muft  be  confirmed   by  the  czar. 

Poll  of,  fometimes  continues  vacant,  iii.  407. 
Hibernia  and  Icrna,  antient  names  of  IrelanJ,  ii.  181. 
High  courts  of  juilice  in  France,    next   to   the  parliament?. 

and  the  great  council,  are   the  chamber  of  accounts,  and 

the  courts  of  aids  and  coinage,  ii.  108. 
•-  court  of  admiralty  at  Paris,  held  in  the  name  of  the 

admiral  of  France.     Fines  in  the  high  court  of  admiraky, 

divided  between   the  admiral  of  France  and  the  king,  ii. 

121. 

offices  of  the  crown,  the  court,  and  the  law,  flill 


remain   in   Scotland,  a  prwy-councii  and  parliament  fu« 

perfeded  by  the  union,  ii.  321. 
■  fteward,   a  poft   of  the   higheft   confederation    and 

power  under  the  Carlovingian  race,  ii.  62.    Suppieiied  by 

Philip  II.  63.     His  functions  divided  between  the  confta- 

ble  and  the  grand  maitre  de  France,  ibid. 
High   and  mighty  lords,   a  title  given  to  the  ftuf£«-^encra! 

b  4.  oi 
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of  the  United  Provinces  by  all  the  European  powers,  ex- 
cept Spain,  ii.  380. 

lands  of  Scotland,  abound  with  timber   and  fuel-wood, 

."■  1J7-        r  ... 

Highlanders  of  Irifh  extraction,  11.  200. 

Highnefs,  title  of,  given  to  Frederir-k  Henry,  prince  of 
Orange,  by  Lewis  XI  I.   king  of  France,  ii.  397. 

Hiils,  the  advantages  a.id  difauvaruages  of,  i.  10. 

Hifpania,  an  antient  name  of  Spain,  deiived  from  Hifpa- 
iius,  a  grandfon  of  He.cules,  i.  156. 

Hiftory,  at  prefent  more  cultivated  in  England  than  it  was 
formerly,  ii.  269,   270. 

Hiftories  of  Poland,  account  of,  the  molt  remarkable,  iii, 
321. 

Hillorv  of  France,  what  the  fources  of.  Complete  hiftories 
of  France,   by  whom  publifhed,  ii.  165,  166. 

Hiilorians,  very  numerous  among  the  French.  Partial  and 
unexacl,  ii.  95* 

Holland,  the  moll  monied  country  in  Europe.  Gives  law 
to  other  nations  in  the  bufinefs  of  exchange,  i.  138.  Fa- 
mous for  its  eminent  painters,  405.  The  country  low 
and  fwampy.  Like  the  Zealand  lllands  intirely  level,  ii. 
339.  Greatly  improved  by  the  induftry  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, 344..  Province  of  Holland  alone  contains  a  million 
of  inhabitants,  364. 

Holy  Ghoft,  order  of,  inftituted  by  Henry  III.  of  France. 
Number  of  the  knights  belonging  to  it  one  hundred,  en- 
fign  of,   ii    69,  70. 

Holy  Illand,  Ctxketand  Farn,   belong  to  Northumberland, 

"•  !~9-  ... 

Homage  to  a  fovereign,   in  what  it  confifb,  i.  10. 


of  the  king's  vafials  for  the  great  fiefs,   received  by 

the  chamber  of  accounts  at  Paris,  ii.  108. 
Home  trade  of  Spain,  account  of,   i.  239. 
Honour  of  the   falute,   acquired  to   the    Englifh   by  Oliver 

Cromwell  in  his  wars  with  the  Dutch,  ii.  196. 
Homed  cattk,    very  uncommon  in  Spain,  i.  i  59. 

cattle  of  Scotland,  fomewhat  fmall,  ii.  176. 

Horfes  of  Spain,   highly  valued,   i.  158. 

1 — of  Scotland,  fomewhat  fmall,  ii.  176. 

Horfe   ar|d   f,ot   militia  of  England,    formerly  amounted  to 

200,900.     A  new  militia  formed  in  1 757,  ii.  283,  284. 
■ polls,  firft   inftituted  by  an   edict   of  Lewis  XI.    in 

1464,  i.  J48. 
Houlc  of  Aullria,  alliance   between  it  and  France,  formed 

in  1756-     The  branches  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  in  Spain 

and  Italy  included  in  this  iiliiar.c^,  i.  152. 

Houfes 
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Houfes  in  London,  reckoned  at  150,000,  ii.  148. 

Houfe  of  lords,  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature  in  England, 

to  which  appeals  lie  from  all  the  other  courts,  ii.  180. 
■ of  commons,  is  more  numerous  than  the  houfe  of 

lords,  ii.  225. 
Houfehold  of  emperors  and  kings,  account  of,  i.  116. 
■  of  the  king  of  Spain,  exceeds  moll  European  courts 

in  the  number  of  officers,  i.  202. 

troops  of  the  king  of  England  amount  to  7383,  ii. 


283. 

Hugh  Capet,  founder  of  the  royal  family  of  France.  French 
authors  not  agreed  with  regard  to  his  extraction.  Origi- 
nally had  no  right  to  the  crown,  ii.  60. 

Huguenots,  a  nick-name  given  to  the  French  protefiants. 
Henry  IV.  of  France  granted  them  the  free  exercife  of  their 
religion  by  the  edicl  of  Nantz,  ii.  73. 


I. 

JAMES  the  Elder,  the  apoftle,  fuppofed  by  the  Spaniards 
to  have  firft  preached  Chriftianity  amongft  them,  i.  203. 

Janfenift  party  caufes  violent  disturbances  in  France,  ii.  74. 

Iceland,  ifland  of,  when  peopled,  iii.  8,  9.  Came  under 
the  Danilh  dominion  at  the  fame  time  with  Norway,  9. 
Extent  of,  ibid.  Its  name,  whence  derived,  ibid.  Con- 
fiils  of  a  heap  of  rocks  and  mountains,  ibid.  Principal 
vegetables  of,  ibid.  Supplied  with  Hoar  by  Denmark, 
10.  The  poor  at  Iceland,  how  fupported,  ibid.  Horned 
cattle  and  fheep  tolerably  plenty  in  Iceland,  ibid.  Horfes 
at  Iceland,  very  fmall,  ibid.  Foxes  commoner  than  other 
beads  of  prey  in  Iceland,  ibid.  Wild  fo*v],  and  birds  of 
prey,  plenty  in  Iceland,  ibid.  Supplied  with  plenty  of 
fifh  by  its  bays  and  the  ocean,  ib.  How  governed,  11. 
The  Icelanders  originally  a  Norwegian  colony,  29.  Alone 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  Norwegian  language,  ibid. 
Reformation  oppofed  in  Iceland,  57,  58.  Two  fees  in 
Iceland,  Scalhold  and  Holum,  59.  Mod  of  the  ancient 
written  monuments  of  Northern  hiftory  owing  to  the 
Icelanders,  63.  Laws  of  Iceland,  account  of,  66.  Ice- 
land trade,  account  of,  87,  88. 

Jefuits  banilhed  for  ever  out  of  the  dominions  of  Portugal, 
for  being  concerned  in  a  plot  againft  the  king  in  1758. 
i.  306. 

. .  devoted  by  a   particular   vow  to  the  fee  of  Rome. 

Have  done  the  pore  more  fervice  than  any  other  order  of 
monks.  Lately  ftpprj/Tcd  in  France,  Spain,  and  Portu- 
gal, i,  120,  121, 

Jews, 
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Jews,  tolerated  in  fome  cities  of  France,  ii.  74. 

judaifm,  tolerated  in  fome  countries,  i.  117. 

Importations  of  the  Spaniards,  far  exceed  their  exports.  Con- 
sequently they  are  lolers  by  the  foreign  trade,  i.  240. 

Impolts  on  the  fubjeel,  higheft  in  France,  Spain,  and  Hol- 
land, i.  139.  So  grievous  in  France,  that  they  damp  the 
induftry  of  the  people,  ii.  139. 

Income,  derived  by  the  fee  of  Rome,  from  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  more  confiderable  than  that  of  the  king  himfelf, 

Indolence  of  the  Spaniards,  has  its  fource  in  pride,  all  pre- 
tending to  be  defcended  from  the  Vifigoths,  i.  175. 

Independent  and  free  countries  in  France,  two  in  number, 
the  counties  of  Avignon  and  Venaiffin,  and  the  princi- 
pality of  Dombes.  The  former  belong  to  th«  lee  of 
Rome,  the  latter  to  the  duke  de  Maine,  ii.  10. 

Infantado^  the  eftate  afiigned  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
royal  children  of  Spain  fo  called,  i.  199. 

Inferior  courts  of  France,  diftinguifned  by  the  appellation  of 
prevotes,  mdries,  chatellanies,  and  judicatures,  depend 
upon  particular  dukes  and  counts.  From  thefe  an  appeal 
lies  to  the  diftrict  of  provincial  courts.  From  thefe  to  the 
uoper-provincial  courts  ?nd  the  par  iaments,  ii.  105. 

Influence  of  French  politics,  greater  in  Sweden  than  in  Den- 
mark. The  two  laft  wars  againif.  Ruffia  and  Pruina  ow- 
ing to  this,  ii.  155. 

Inhabitants  of  a  country,  d;fferent  forts  of,  i.  15.  Number 
of,  in  different  countries,  23,  24. 

L  of  Europe,  computed  at  only  an   hundred  and  fifty 

millions,  i  95.  Inhabitants  of  the  European  ftates,  di- 
vided into  four  principal  claffes,  the  nobility,  the  clergy, 
the  citizens,   and  the  peafantry,  i.  97. 

. of  Spain,  computed  at  feven  millions  and  a  half,  i. 


•79- 
.  of  Portugal,  computed  at  eighteen  hundred  thou- 

fand,  or  two  millions  of  fouls,  i.  178. 

of  France,  faid   to   have  amounted    to   twenty-five 


millions  in  the  year  1621.  To  twenty-two  millions  in 
1733-  I'1  otner  years  feldom  exceeded  nineteen  millions. 
Computed  at  prefent  by  fome  at  twenty,  by  others  at  eigh- 
teen, and  by  others  at  only  feventeen  millions.  Cawfes  of 
this  population.  Caufes  that  obflrucT:  a  farther  increafe, 
ii.  30,  31. 

Inland  tolls  upon  commodities,  fupprefTed  by  Philip  V.  of 
Spain,  in  order  to  promote  commerce,  i.  139. 

_ __-!—  trade  of  France,  greatly  facilitated  by  the  rivers  and 
c?r.als.  Promoted  by  the  yearly  marts  and  fairs  of  the 
principal  towns,  ii.  143. 


TABLE. 

Inquifition,  a  great  reflraint  to  philofophy  and  divinity  in 
Spain,  i.  218,  219.  One  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  fpi- 
ritual  authority  of  Rome.  At  firft  only  a  temporary  tri- 
bunal for  fupprefling  the  Waldenfes  and  other  heretics. 
Since  made  conftant  and  perpetual  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
Rome,  &c.  120.  Firft  court  of,  held  at  Seville  in  1480* 
Eighteen  courts  of,  in  the  Spanilh  monarchy.  Supreme 
court,  held  at  Madrid,  XI  I.  Inquifuor-general,  prefi- 
fident  of,  ib.  Supreme  court  of  inquifition,  how  com- 
pofed,  211,  212.  Other  courts  of  inquifition,  how  coin- 
pofed.  Proceedings  of  the  court  of,  212,213.  Jews  re- 
fusing to  embrace  Chriftianity,  condemned  by  it  to  be 
burned  alive.  Thofe  convicled  of  herefy  condemned  by 
it  to  be  ftrangled.  The  pofleflions  of  the  perfons  con- 
demned, confifcated.  Their  defendants  branded  with 
indelible  ignominy,  213. 

-  ■■  ■■  three  courts  of,  in  Portugal,  at  Lifbon,  Evora,  and 
Coimbra.  A  fourth  court  of  inquifition  at  Goa.  Con- 
stitution of  the  Portuguefe  courts  of  inquifition,  intircly 
the  fame  as  in  Spain,  i.  303,  304. 

Infurance-company,  inftituted  by  Frederic  IV.  at  Copen- 
hagen, in  1727,  iii.  88. 

Intendants,  infpedtors,  and  treforiers  generaux,  belonging 
te  the  naval  eltablifhment  of  Fiance,  ii.  121,   122. 

Introduction   of  the  fciences  in   moll  countries  in  Europe, 
particularly  the  northern,  owing  to  Chriftianity,  i.  120. 
—    of  unlimited  monarchy  into  Sweden,  iii.  138 — 140. 

Irebind,  account  of,  ii.  181,  i8z.  Iriih,  origin  of,  200. 
Character  of,  208.  Language  of,  209,  210.  Nobility  of, 
216.  Archbifhops  and  biihops  of,  263,  Standard  of 
money  in,  293. 

Iron  and  copper  produced  in  England,  but  in  fmall  quan- 
tities, ii.  175. 

Iflands  feated  about  England,  account  of,  179,  180. 

—  ■■■  »  of  Cape  Verde,  pofieiTed  by  the  Portuguefe.  Sea- 
falt,  the  only  product  of,  i.  265. 

Ifland  of  Bombay,  one  of  the  principal  fettlements  of  the 
Englifh  Eaft-India  company,  ii,  184. 

•■  of  Jamaica,  abounds  in  fugar.     Its   number  of  fu- 

gar-mills  in  the  year  1670,  no  lefs  than  fixty.  Two  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  fugar  made  there  every  year.  Ac  prc- 
fent  ten  times  the  quantity,  ii.  187. 

of  Madeira,  famous  for  its  wine,  fugar,  and  other 


products,  pollened  by  the  Portuguefe,  i.  16$. 
Italian  language,  the  fpeech  of  European  mufic,  i.  93. 
Junction  de  Meux  mers,  otherwife  called  the  caml  of  L^n- 

guedoc,   the  moll  aftonifhing  work  of  the  kind  in  Eu- 
rope, 
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rope,  begun  In  1666,  and  finifhed  in  1680,  under  the 
infpedtion  of  Paul  Riquet.  IfTues  out  of  the  Garonne  to 
Befiers,  and  from  thence  to  Cette,  a  fea  port  on  the  Me- 
diterranean, length  of  forty  French  leagues  Conftruc- 
ti  on  of,  coft  rh  rteen  millions  of  money.  Carried  on  one 
hundred  ;nd  twenty  fathom  under  ground.  Kept  in  re- 
pair by  Riquct's  he  Irs,  who  receive  the  profits  of  it,  ii.  143. 

Jun,  or  Ila,  one  of  the  largeft  of  the  weftern  iflands  belong- 
ing to  Scotland,  ii.  181. 

Juftices  of  peace  in  England,  appointed  by  the  king,  ii.  277 
—294. 

Juverna  and  Ins,  ancient  names  of  Ireland,  ii.  181. 


K. 

KEeper  of  the  great  feal,  a  new  office,  created  by  Henry 
II.  of  France,   in  1551.     That  office  has  fubfifted  in 
France  at  the  fame  time  with  that  of  lord  chancellor,  ii. 
69. 
Kent,  county  of,  includes  the  iflands  of  Thanet  and  Sheepy, 

"•  ,79- 

King   of  England's  majority,  how   fettled,    ii.  239.    Guar- 

dianfhip  and  regency  appointed  during  the  minority  of, 
ibid.  Regency,  during  the  abfence  of,  and  in  other  cafes, 
240.  Titles  of,  240—243.  Arms  of,  243,  244.  Co- 
ronation of,  245,  246.  King's  eldeft  daughter,  title  of, 
246,  247.  His  fupremacy  over  the  church  of  England, 
263,  204. 

— Charles  II.    of  Spain,  conftrained  by   the  peace  of 

Munfter  to  renounce  all  claim  to  Portugal.  At  his  death 
did  not  leave  ready  money  enough  to  defray  the  charges 
of  his  funeral,    i.  170. 

Recared  I.  firit  king  of  Spain  that  embraced  the  Ro- 


man Catholic  religion,  i.  184. 

of  Spain,  fubferibes  h.s  name  only  to  letters  to  foreign 


princes,   i.    193. 

of  Portugal's  power,  abfolutely  unlimited,   except  in 


fettling  the  iucccflion  and  the  arbitrary  impofmon   of   new 
taxes,  i.  282. 

Denni%oneof  the  celebrated  poets  ofPortugal,  i.  312. 

of  France's    prerogative,    anciently  under  reltraints 


from  the  ltates  of  the  kingdom,  ii.  36. 

of  France,  when  faiu  to  hold  his  lit  de  juftice,  ii.  42, 


43 

■  of  France,  accounted  the  greateft   king  in  Chnften 


com.     Kings  of  Prance,   in  virtue  of  certain  bulls  exempt 
fiom  excommunication,  ii.  54,  55. 

King 
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King  Pepin,  the  firil  French  monarch  that  caufed  himfelf 
to  be  inaugurated  and  crowned  with  religious  ceremonies. 
Imitated  herein  by  all  his  fucceflbrs,  ii.  56. 

of  France,  has  the  regale,  or  right  of  levying  the  in- 
comes of  the  vacant  diocefes,  and  difpofing  of  all  eccle- 
fiaftical  employments  belonging  to  them,  till  the  new  pre- 
late has  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king.  Re- 
gale extended  to  all  countries  fubjeft  to  the  crown  of 
France,  ii.  18. 

of  France's  ordinances,  edidls,  and  declarations,  ob- 


ligatory throughout  the  whole  kingdom.     Mull  be  previ- 
oufly  regiftered  in  all  the  high  courts  of  juiHce,   ii.  104. 
of  France,  took  upon  himfelf  the  guaranty  of  the 


emperor's  pragmatic  fanc~tion,  for  fecuring    the   fuccefliuo 
to  his  dominions,  i.  89. 

of  France,   became  fovereign  judiciary  of  that  king- 


dom, upon  the  fuccefiive  union  of  the  dukedoms  and  coun- 
ties 10  the  crown,  ii.  104. 

of  France's  houlhold  troops,  the  principal   and  hell 


part  of  his  forces.     Eftablifhed   by  Lewis  XIV.      Whole 

body  confills  of  12,000  men,  ii.  1 10. 
■  in  Europe,  allow  emperors  no  fuperiority  over  them, 

i.  113. 
Kings  of  Arragon,in  any  dtfputes  with  their  fubje&s,  obliged 

to  fubmit  to  a  judge  called  El  Jufficia,  i.  185. 
. of  Portugal,  have  of  late  too  refolutely  afterted   their 

rights  againll  the  papal  encroachments,  i.  302. 

of  France,  formerly  refided   at  Paris  at  the  Louvre, 


ii.  61. 

of  Sardinia,  formerly   held   the   fcale   between   the 

houfes  of  Auftria  and  Bourbon.  The  union  of  thofe  pow- 
ers unfavourable  both  to  him  and  the  balance  of  Italy,  i. 
152. 

King's-evil,  ceremony  of  touching  for,  when  performed  by 
by  the  king  of  France,  ii.  57.  This  ceremony  performed 
every  week  by  Lewis  XI.  upon  a  certain  occafion.  King 
of  France  touch  for  other  difeafes  be/ides  the  evil,  ib. 

. library  at  Pari?,  exceeds  ::11  the  libraries  of  Europe  in 

manufcripts.  Charles  V.  the  firil  founder  of  this  library, 
ii.  98. 

printing  houfe  at  Paris,  built  by  cardinal  Richelieu. 


Cod  360,000  livies,  ii.  100. 

Kingdoms,  hereditary  or  elective,  i.  32. 

of  France,  lurrounded  with  one  hundred  and  twenty 

ftrong  fortifications,   ii.  115.     By    fome    eminent   writers 
termed  the  firlt  kingdom  in  the  univerfe,  54. 

King- 
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Kingdom  of  France,  has  fifty  courts  of  admiralty.     From  ail 
thefe  an  appeal  lies  to  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  ii.  121. 

• of  Portugal,  maintained   by  the  inhabitants  to  be 

founded  by  God  himfelf,  i.  289. 

■■■  of  Pruflia,  had  its  rife  in  1701,  i.  87. 

of  Spain,  contains  1500  cities  or  walled  towns,  i. 


161. 

of  Naples  and  Sicily,  Ifland  of  Sardinia,   Dutchy  of 

Milan  and  Auftrian  Netherlands,  formerly  belonged  to 
Spain.  All  difmembered  from  it  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
in  the  year  17 13.  Spanilh  nobility  fufferers  by  this  change. 
Some  years  after  Naples  and  Sicily  fell  to  one  Spanilh 
prince,   Parma  and  Placentia  to  another,  i.  164. 

Knere,  in  Ruflia,  on  a  footing  with  princes,  i.  100. 

Knights,  all  the  celebrated  orders  of,  whether  temporal  or 
fpiritual,  owe  their  origin  to  chivalry,  i.  100,  101.  Some 
account  of  them,  116,  117.  Farther  account  of  them, 
14,  15,  16. 

■  of  Malta,    have   250  commanderies  in    France,  ii. 

Knighthood,  three  remarkable  orders  of  in  Ruflia.  Order 
of  Sr.  Andrew  inftituted  in  1698,  by  peter  I.  Enfign  of 
the  order,  iii.  384. 
-■  order  of  Catharine,  inftituted  likewife  by  Peter  I.  in 
honour  of  his  queen.  Enfign  of.  This  order  conferred 
only  on  princefies  and  other  perfonages  of  high  birth,  i. 
385.  Order  of  St.  Alexander  Newfkoi,  inftituted  by  the 
fame  prince,  but  not  confirmed  till  after  his  deceafe.  En- 
fign of  this  order,  ibxr. 

-  ■  remarkable  orders  of  in  Spain,  arc  thofe  of  St.  Jame*, 
Calatrava,  Alcantara,  and  Montefa.  The  grand  mafters 
of  thefe  orders  formidable,  even  to  kings.  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  prevailed  with  pope  Innocent  VIII.  to  inveft. 
him  with  the  grand  mafterfhip  of  thofe  three  orders  dur- 
ing life.  The  thiec  grand  mafterfhips  annexed  to  the 
throne  by  pope  Adrian  VI.  knights  of  Malta,  pofieiTed 
of  efiates  in  Spain  to  the  amount  of  60,000  1.  fterling  per 
annum,  i.  214. 

three  religious  orders  of  in  Portugal.  Several  tem- 
poral orders  of  knighthood  in  France,  ii.  68 — 72.  Thre« 
orders  of,  in  Gieat  Britain,  ii.  253,  254,  25;. 

»  two  celebrated  orders  of,  in  Denmark,   viz.  the  order 

of  the  Elephant,  ar,d  the  order  of  Danebroge.  The  order 
of  the  Elephant,  inftituted  by  Chriftian  I.  Received  its 
prefent  form  from  Chriftian  V.  Number  of  the  knights 
belonging  to  it  fixed  at  thirty.  Enfign  of  the  order,  ac- 
count of,  iii.  53.  Order  of  Danebroge,  its  inititution  at- 
tributed 
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tributed  to  king  .Waldemar  II.  Number  of  knights  be- 
longing to  it  fifty*  exclufive  of  the  ibvereign  and  his  fons. 
Enfign  of  the  order,  44,45.  The  order  of  Fidelity  added 
to  the  former  two  by  queen  Magdalena  Sophia.  Enfign 
of,  55.  Three  remarkable  orders  of  knighthood  in-Swc- 
den,  viz.  the  order  of  the  Seraphim,  the  order  of  the 
Sword,  and  the  order  of  the  North-ftar.  The  two  former 
of  great  antiquity.  Both  in  time  became  obfoiete.  A 
new  order  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Seraphim,  inftitutcd  by 
king  Eric  XIV.  at  his  coronation.  The  order  of  the  Ag- 
nus Dei,  inftituted  by  king  John  III.  The  order  of  Je- 
hovah, initituted  by  Charles  XI.  The  order  of  the  Ama- 
ranthus,  inftituted  by  queen  Chriftina.  All  thefe  orders 
afterwards  become  extinct,  and  Sweden  remained  without 
any  order  of  knighthood,  till  Fiederic  I.  renewed  the 
Seraphim  and  the  Sword  in  1748.  Enfign  of  the  former, 
what,  iii.  163 — 166.  The  Swedilh  princes  of  the  blood, 
knights  of  this  order,  167.  Twenty-four  the  number  of 
the  knights  of  the  order  of  the  Cherubim,  167.  The  or- 
der of  the  Sword  limited  to  military  officers.  Has  twenty- 
four  commanderies.  The  companions  little  ihort  of  fix 
hundred.  Enfign  of  this  order.  Order  of  the  North-ftar, 
initituted  by  Frederick  I.  Enfign  of,  167.  Knights  of 
the  order  of  the  Seraphim,  commanders  of  the  two  others. 
Remarkable  orders  of  knighthood  in  Poland.  Firft,  that 
of  the  White  Eagle,  inftituted  by  Auguftus  II.  enfign  of 
this  order.     Second  order,  that  of  StaniGaus,  282. 


L. 

LAdrones  and  Philippine  Ifiands  In  Afia,  belong  to  Spain, 
i.  148. 
La  Junta  del  defpacho  Univerfal,  the  cabinet-council  of  Spain. 
The  fecretary  to  this  council  accounted  the  moll  coniidcr- 
able  of  the  king's  minifters,  i.  244. 
Land-forces  of  Spain,  account  of,   i.  225,  226. 

of  the   Englifh,    account  of,    11.    280,    281,    282. 

Houfehold   troops,  their  amount,  283.     Gentlemen  psn- 
fioners  and  yeomen  of  toe  guard?,  ibid. 

of  Poland,   account  of.     Polifn  infantry,  very  bad. 


Huflars  of  Poland,  account  of.  Polifh  crown-army  Cot- 
fifts  of  four  pulks  of  national  troops.  Foreign  troops  of 
Poland,  account  of.  Total  of  the  crown-army.  Total  of 
the  Lithuanian  army,   i.  300 — 305. 

— —  of  Rufiia,  account  of.  FirJt  ltep  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  Ruffian  military  difcipiine  made  by  John  Baiiln. 
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witz.     Strelitzes,  the  principal  part  of  the  Ruffian  forces, 
Difbanded  by  Peter  I.     Military  eftablifhment  of  the  Ruf- 
fian empire.     The  irregular  troops  all  ferve  on  horfeback, 
with  officers  of  their  own  nation.     Th«   chief  polls  in  the 
Ruffian   army,    what,    iii.  403 — 408.     Pay  of  the  feveral 
officers  from  the  field-marlhal  general   to  an  enfign,  408. 
Pay  of  a  private  man,  409.     Pay  of  the  officers  and  pri- 
vate men  in  the  guards,  ibid.     Care  and  recruiting  of  the 
Ruffian  army  belongs  to  the  war-office,  410. 
Languages,  variety,  i.  22.     Latin  language  originally  fpread 
itfelf  through   all   the  Roman  conquefts.     Confounded  a- 
midft  national  emigrations.     Still    the  peculiar    language 
of  the  learned  in  every  part  of  Europe.     Ufed   in  the  Ro- 
mifh  church  for  divine  worfhip,  in   the   pope's  fecretary's 
office,    and    was  formerly   the    European    llate-language. 
from  the  Latin  language  are  derived  the  French,   the  Va- 
lachian,   Spanifh,    Portuguefe,   and  Italian,  i.  92,  93. 
— — —  of  Denmark,   Sweden,   and  Norway,  the  fame,  iii. 
29.     Learned  languages,  very  much  negle&ed  in  Spain,  i. 
219. 
Latent  Jews,  common  amongft  people  of  all  ranks  in  Por- 
tugal, i.  274. 
Law,   imperfeftly  taught  in  the  Englifh  univerfities,  ii.  271. 
Studied  in  London  at  fourteen  colleges,  called  the  Inns  of 
Court.     No  lefs  than  40,000  perfons  live  by  it,  271,  272. 
The  feveral  different  laws  obferved  in  England.     1.  Com- 
mon law,  274.    2.  Statute-law,  275.     3.  Municipal  laws, 
ibid.     4.  Foreft  laws,    ibid.    5.  Martial  Jaw,  ib.     6.  The 
Roman  law,  ibid.   7.  The  canon  law.    Statute  law  of  Eng- 
land, obferved  in  Scotland  fince  the  Union,  276.   Laws  of 
England  received  in  Ireland  under  Henry  II.  ibid.  Laws  of 
England  defective,  ibid.     Greatefl  part  of  the  French  laws 
confill  of  the  royal  ordinances,  capitularies   of  Charles  the 
Great,  and  Lewis  the  Gracious,  the  moll  antienc  of  thefe, 
ii.  103.     Moil  law  employments  in   France   bought  a.id 
fold,    ii.    106. 

of  nations  in  Europe,  but  little  cultivated,  i.  133. 

Laws,  obfervations    upon.     Laws   civil  and  penal.      Laws, 
who  the  guardians  of,  i.  47.  48.    Laws,  fundamental  ones^ 
in    limited  monarchies,  104,    10^.     Particular  fundamen- 
tal ones  in  limited  monarchies,  105,   106. 
of  Spain,  the  revolutions  which  they  have  undergone, 

i     221,   222. 

of  Sweden,  iii.    173.     The  Upland    law    reckoned 


preferable  to  the  other  SweJifh  provinces,   174.     A  gene- 
ral code  of  laws  compofed  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Swe- 
den 
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den,   under  king  Magnus  Smeck,   174.     A  new  book   of 
fiatutes,  drawn  up  and    adapted    to   the  new  limited  form 
of  the   Swedilh    government   upon   the  death   of  Charles 
X1J.    175.     Land  forces  of   Sweden,     account  of.     King 
Guftavus  Vafa,  author   of  the    firil  military   eilabiifhrnent 
in  Sweden.     Guftavus  Adclphu?,  the   firft  who   formed  a 
confiderable  regular  army  in  Sweden,    and  improved 
tary  difcipline,  177,  178.     Prefent  military   eftablifiir..'.  it 
of  Sweden,   founded    by    Charles    XI.    178      The    I 
maintained  by  the  nobility,  the  foot  by  the  farmers,  ibid. 
The  foldiery  exercifed   every   week,  and    once  a  year  em- 
bodied into  companies,  178,  179.     The  troops  of  Sweden 
maintained  by  the  crown  upon  taking  the  field,  179. 

Law,  filent  as  to  the  time  of  the  king's  majority  in  Spain 
and  Portugal.  The  kings  of  thofe  nations  generally  ap- 
pear to  aliume  the  fovereigntv  at  the  beginning  of  their 
fourteenth  year,  i.  170. 

Laws  of  Rufila,  formerly  there  were  very  few  written  ones, 
iii.  399.  A  body  of  Rufiian  laws,  compiled  in  the  year 
1647,  by  order  of  the  czar  Alexis  Michaeiow  jtz,  which 
with  the  ordinances  offiiis  fuccefTors,  particularly  Peter  I.  are 
rules  for  the  courts  of  juilice.  A  new  cede  of  laws  draw- 
ing up  bv  order  of  t.  e  p  :fent  czarina  Catharine  T[. 
Livonia,  Efthonia,  an  Finland,  retain  their  lormer  laws. 
The  Magdeburg  law  obtains  in  the  Ukraine,  399,  4.C0, 
401. 

Las  fiete  parditas,  a  new  code  of  Spanifh  laws,  published  by 
king  Alphonfo  XI.  of  Caftile,  in  the  year  1343,  i.  222. 

Leyes  de  Toro,  Spanifh  laws  io  called,  from  their  being 
paiTed  at  the  diet  of  Toro,  publifhed  under  Ferdinand  tKe 
Catholic,  in  the  year  1^05,   i.  222.  , 

Leghorn,  Triefte,  A  neon  a,  and  Embden,  the  mod  remark- 
able free  ports  of  Europe,  i.  148. 

Letter-founding,  bookfclhng,  and  printing,  flourifhing  fiats 
of,  in  Holland,  ii.  196. 

Lewdnefs,  one  of  the  capital  vices  of  the  Spaniards,   i.  174. 

Lewis  de  Camocns,  accounted  the  Virgil  of  Portugal,  i. 
312. 

■■  XIV.  acquired  at   the  treaty    of  the   Pyrenees  great 

part  of  the  Spanifli  Netherlands,  with  the  county  of  Rouf- 
fillon,  ii.  ii-  Ac  ufed  of  aiming  at  the  univerfal  monar- 
chy of  Europe,   i.   89. 

XV.  received  the  crown  of  France,  encumbered  with 


a  moft  enormous  debt,  ii.  22. 
Liberty,  confidered  as  the  fupreme  good   by  the  antient  Eu- 
ropean  nations.     By   their   attachment   to   it  they  diftin- 
guiihed  themfelv'es  from  the  Afiatics,  i.  102. 
Vol.  1.  c  Libra- 
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Libraries,  which  the  moll  valuable  in  Europe,  i.  131,  132. 
Literary  journals,  invention  beneficial  to  literature,  ibid. 

in  Paris,  twenty  in  number,  iii.  98,  99. 

Limitation  of  the  ancient  prerogatives  of"  Poland,  iii.  238, 
239.      Laws  and  constitutions  of  Lithuania,  295. 

Limited,  a  limited  monarch,  what,  i.  27. 

Lineage  of  the  royal  family  of  Great  Britain,  ii.  247,  248. 

Lilbon,  ftreets  of,  never  cleaned  but  upon  Corpus  Chrilli 
day,  i.  244. 

' — ■  a  great  part  of,  laid  in  ruins  by  an  earthquake  and 

conflagration    in  1755,  i.  173. 

wine,  and  that  of  the  province  of  Alentejo  preferred 

to  the  other  Portuguefe  wines,  i.  262. 

-  erected  into  a  patriarchate  by  John  V.   king  of  Por- 

tugal, i.  29-,  298. 

Literary  focieties  in  Denmark,  account  of,  iii.  62. 

locieties  in  Sweden,  account  of,  iii.  171,  172. 

Literature  and  the  fciences,  firll  introduced  into  Ruffia  by 
Peter  the  Great,  iii.  396.  Academy  of  fciences,  initi- 
tuted  by  him  at  Petersburg,  but  not  opened  till  after  his 
death.     Learned  feminaries  very  much  wanting  in  RufTia, 

.396>  39">  3 

Livonia,  Eithonia,  and  Courland,  formerly  belonged  to  the 
order  of  the  Enfiferi,  The  two  former  given  up  by 
the  lall  grand-mailer  Gott?rd  Kettler,  to  Sigifmund  Au- 
gullus  king  of  Poland.  Livonia  and  Eithonia,  given 
up  by  Poland  at  the  treaty  of  Oliva  in  1660,  iii.  215, 
216. 

Lord  chamberlain,  or  camereiro  mor,  one  of  the  chief  offi- 
cers at  the  court  of  Portugal,  i.  295. 

Lorrain,  acquifition  of,  compafied  by  Lewis  XV.  by  en- 
gaging to  maintain  the  pragmatic  fanclion  of  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  ii.  22. 

Loffes  of  the  pope  in  Europe,  occafioned  by  the  reformation, 
abundantly  compenfated  by  the  Span^fh  and  Portuguefe 
arms  and  mifiionuries  in  the  Eafl  and  Well  Indies,  i.  J20. 

Lower  courts  of  Spain,  account  of,  i.  223. 

— —  and  upper  courts  of  juftice  in  Portugal,  account  of,  i. 
315,  316,  317. 

Luliania  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  in  the  fe- 
cond  Panic  war,  ar.d  rtmained  fo  till  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century.  Alani,  the  firft  who  feated  themfelves  in 
Lufn?nia  Next  the  Soevi,  then  the  Moors.  Alphonfo  I. 
afTumed  the  title  of  king  of  Portugal.  The  kingdom 
united  to  that  of  Sp.sin  by  Philip  II.  Duke  of  Brag.mza 
proclaimed  king  by  t!.c  Portuguefe,  who  univerfally  re- 
volted irom  Spain,  i.  268,  &  isq. 

Lu- 
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Lutheranifm  prevails  in  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Pruf- 
iia,  Livonia,  Courland,  part  of  Germany,  Tranfilvaniaj 
is  tolerated  in  England,  the  United  Netherlands,  and 
Ruffia,  Poland,  and  Hungary.  Under  great  rcltraints  iri 
the  two  lall  countries,  i.  123. 


M. 

MACAO,  city  of,  in  a  fin  all  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Chl« 
na,   pofTeffed  by  the  Porrugnde,  i.  266. 

Madrid,  the  refidence  of  the  king's  of  Spain,  i.  198,  199^ 
200. 

Magazines  of  England  kept  at  the  Tower  of  London,  Portf- 
mouth,  Plymouth,  Woolwich,  Hull,  and  Berwick,  ii.  284, 

Mahomet  [I.  pofTeffed  himfelf  of  Conftantinople,  in  the 
year  1443.  i.  81. 

Mahometan  religion,  profefTed  in  no  pah  of  Europe,  ex- 
cept Turkey  in  Europe,   i.   117. 

Majority  of  the  king  of  Spain,  not  determined  by  any  Irfwi 
Term  of  a  king  of  Spain's  minority  does  not  feem  to  ex- 
ceed fourteen  years  of  age.  Regency  and  guardianlhip  of 
a  minor  appointed  by  the  king.  Where  no  fuch  provifion 
has  been  made,  the  right  belongs  to  the  Hates  of  the 
kingdom,  i.    191. 

A of  a  king  of  France  under   the  Merovingians,   begari 

at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Under  the  Carlovingians  was  de- 
ferred till  twenty-one.  King  of  France's  majority  fettled 
by  a  perpetual  edict  at  his  entrance  upon  the  fourteenth 
year.  1  his  afterwards  made  one  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  kingdom,  ii.  48. 

Majores  domus,  or  mayors  of  the  palace,  chief  officers  of 
ftate  under  the  Merovingian  race.  Took  the  whole  admi- 
niltration  into  their  hands,  and  left  the  kings  only  an 
empty  title,  ii.  62. 

Malta,  knights  of,  fo  called  from  the  ifland  of  Malta*  which 
Charles  V.  gave  them  for  their  refidence.  PofTefTed  of 
large  eftates  in  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  Germany. 
Their  grand-mafter  confidered  as  an  independant  prince 
by  the  European  potentates.  Only  religious  order  in  Eu- 
rope, which  continues  to  act  up  to  its  capital  vow,  to  carry 
on  a  conftant  war  with  the  Turks  and  African  pirates,  1. 

17  1. 

Manufcripts,  at  the  king's  library  at  Paris,    amounted  many 

years  ago  to  fixteen  choufand,  ii.  98. 
Manufacture  of  paper,   Cuenca,  and  other  towns   of  Spain, 

remarkable  for,   i    237. 

itate  of,   in  Spain,  i.  237,  238. 

c  2  Mar. a- 
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Manufactures  of  Scotland,  ii.  307.     Of  Ireland,  ibid. 

of  Poland,  account  of,  iii.  315. 

Maranes  the  moft  laborious  of  the  fubjects  of  Spain,  ex- 
pelled by  Philip  III.  i.   169. 

Marble  of  Portugal,  exquifite  both  in  grain  and  colour,  i. 
263. _ 

Mariani  &  Cruciferi,  appellations  at  firft  given  to  the  Teu- 
tonic knights,  i.  1  22. 

Marine,  to  what  Hates  neceffary.  Expence  of.  Several 
branches  of,  i.  50,  51,  52.  Marine  of  Spain,  account 
of,  i.  227,  2:8.  Marine  of  Sweden  owes  its  origin  to 
king  Guilavus.  Greatly  improved  by  Guftavus  Adol- 
prm.s,  and  brought  to  its  height  by  Charles  XI.  iii.  181. 
Swedish  ilcet  confiiis  of  three  fquadrons,  one  at  Carlfcroon, 
one  at  Gottenburg,  and  one  at  Stockholm,   1S2. 

Marfhals  of  France,  the  higheft  officers  in  the  French  king's 
armies.  Are  likewife  gre°.t  officers  of  the  ciown.  Their 
authority  greatly  increafed  fince  the  poll  of  high  confta- 
ble  was  abolilhcd.  Military  courts  of  the  conltable  con- 
tinued to  the  marfhals  of  France,  with  the  title  of  Con- 
neilablie  and  Marechaufle?.  Elceft  marfhal  holds  a  court 
for  taking  cognizance,  of  difputes  upon  the  point  of  ho- 
nour, without  appeal.  From  the  marechauffee  an  appeal 
lies  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  ii.  113. 

Mathematicks,   favour  te  (tudy  of  the  Englifh,  ii.  273. 

at  prefent  cultivated  in  France  with  great  fuccefs,  ii.  5S. 

Mazagan,  a  fort  in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  pofltiTed  by 
the  Portuguefe,  i.  265. 

Means  for  making  a  ftate  populous,  powerful,  and  refpecl- 
able,  now  known  and  cultivated  by  all  the  princes  and  llatef- 
men  in  Europe,  i.  149. 

Meetings  of  the  academy  of  pointing  and  fculpture,  and  of 
architecture,    held  at  the  Louvre,    ii.  99. 

Mexico  and  Peru,   very  rich  in  gold  and  ii'ver,  i.  163. 

Middle  age?,  a  remarkable  vicious  tafte  in  printing,  fculp- 
ture,  and  architecture,  prevailed  in  them,  i.  130. 

Military  eliablifhments  necefi'ary  to  a  llate,  i.  49,  50.  Great- 
ly encreafed  in  Europe,  234. 

. fchools,   two  large  ones  for  officers,    founded  by  Lewis 

XV.  ii.  116. 

force  and  difcipline  of  the  Portuguefe,  account  of,   iii. 

317',  318,  319.  Militan  nobility  in  France  hr.<ui  in  much 
greater  efteem  than  thofe  that  belong  to  the  law,  ii.  98. 
Military  (late  of  France,  108  —  1  ■  5. 

Militia  of  England,   account  of,  ii.    2S3,  284 

Mill  ftcnes  of  Portugal,  of  fuch  goodnefs,  tnat  they  are  car- 
ried  to  Spain  and  the  Indie*,  i.  264. 

Mines 
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Mines  of  Norway,  great  profits  that  accrue  from,  iii.  8. 
magnets  anl  gems  fometimes  found  in  Norway,    ib. 

Minifters  of  ftate  of  Poland,  have  fometimes  rifen  to  be  fe- 
nators,  iii.  241. 

Minority  of  a  king,  its  term  varies  in  the  feveral  ftates  of 
Europe,   i.  109. 

—  of  a  king  of  Spain  doe$  not  feem  to  exceed  fourteen 

years  of  age,  1.  1 10. 

of  a  king  of  Portugal,  time  of,   uncertain.     Thought 

to  ceafe  upon  the  king's  entering  his  fourteenth  year,  ii. 
285. 

Modern  French  lawyers  ftudy  the  law  of  nature,  that  of  na- 
tions, the  government  of  France  in  church  and  flats,  and 
the  common  law,  ii.  97. 

Monarchy  of  the  united  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  quickly  diiTolved,  i.  81. 

compounded  with   ariftocracy    and    democracy  in  the 

middle  ages,  almoft  the  univerfal  form  of  government  in 
Europe,  in  the  fixteenth  and  feventeenth  centuries  it  be- 
came in  moft  itates  purely  monarchical,  i.  105. 

Money  and  coins,  account  of,  i.  53. 

trade,  one  of  the  chief  European  inventions  for   the 

improvement  of  commerce.  Carried  on  by  bills  of  ex- 
change and  banks  i.  147. 

of  Ruflia,  account  of.     The  oldefl  pieces  coined  in 


Ruffia  called  copecks.  A  hundred  copecks  called  by  the 
Ruffians  a  ruble.  Gold  pieces  ftruck  only  upon  foiernn 
occafions  amongft  the  Ruffians.  Mints  eftablifhed  by  the 
czar  at  Mofcow,  Novogrod,  Tweer,  and  Plefcow,  iii. 
415,  416. 

Monks,  the  various  orders  of,  greatly  inllrtimental  in  fup- 
porting  the  pope.  i.  120. 

Montpeilier,  phyfick  publickly  taught  at  the  univerfity  of, 
about  the  clofe  of  the  twelfth  century,  ii.  97. 

Moors  difpofTefled  of  the  whole  country  of  Spain  as  far  as 
the  Pyrenean  mountains,  by  Charles  the  Great,  i.  166. 

Mordomo  mor,  the  lord  fteward,  one  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers at  the  court  of  Portugal,  i.  295. 

Mofcow,  capital  of  the  Ruffian  empire.  Made  the  fove- 
reign's  refidence  in  the  XlVth  century.  Divided  into 
four  circles,  lias  fullered  terribly  by  the  inroads  of  the 
Tartars,  377 — 379.  A  patriarch  of,  inflituted  by  czar 
Teodor  lvanowitz,  in  the  year  1587,  i    118. 

Mother-country  and  dependencies,  how  diftinguifhed.i.  14, 15. 

Mozambique,  ifland  of,  and  many  fmall  iflands,  which  go 
by  the  name  of  Quirimba,  poffciTed  by  the  Portuguefe  in 
Africa,  i.  265,  266. 

c  t  Mul- 
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Mulberry-trees,  the  great  number  of,  in  Andalufia  and  Gra- 
nada.    A  nuriery  for  filk-worms,   i.  259. 

Mules,   at  prefent  in  great  vogue  in  Spain,  i.  158. 

Multitudes  of  judges  and  law-officers  in  Portugal,  a  great 
oppreffion  of  the  people,  i.  317. 

Muiic,  Italian  fyitem  of,  adopted  by  molt  countries  in  Eu- 
rope, i.  128. 

N. 

AMES,  mutations  undergone  by  thofe  of  kingdoms, 
i.  16. 

of  fovereigns,  obfervations  on,  i.  38. 
of  Ntwton  and  Defcartes,  execrated  in  Portugal,  a$ 


thofe  of   hereticks  and  biafphemers,  i.  313. 

Name  of  Spanija,  given  by  the  Phoenicians  to  that  part  of 
Spain  that  was  known  to  them,  i.  155. 

Nantwich  in  Chefhire,  has  the  beft  fait  fprings  in  England, 
ii.  175,  176. 

Naples,  the  Milanefe,  and  Sardinia,  with  the  Spanifh  Ne- 
therlands, ceded  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  who  made  over  Sicily  to  Vi&Or  Amadeus, 
duke  of  Savoy,  i.  86,  87. 

~- — ■  Sicily,  and  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  claimed  by  France. 
Thefe  claims  renounced  by  Francis  I.  at  the  treaty  pf  Ma- 
drid, and  by  other  conventions,   i.  156. 

National  debt  of  Sweden,  account  of,  jii.  190. 

.. bank  of  Sweden,  account  of.  Managed  by  nine  di- 
rectors. The  iituation  of,  critical  and  fufpicious,  iii.  197, 
198,   199. 

Natural  children,  excluded  from  the  fucceflion  all  over  Eu- 
rope, i.  107. 

philofophy,    enriched   by   the   French,  with  feveral 


ufeful  difcoveries,  ii.  95. 

fons  of  the   king  of  France,  declared   incapable  of 


iucceeding  to  the  throne  by  a  new  law,  ii.  46,  47. 

undauntednefs  of  the  Engliih,  ci.ufe  why  luicide  is 


fo  frequent  among  them,  ii.  205. 

Naval  force  of  Great  Britain  gave  rife  to  the  alliance  be- 
tween France  and  Auftria,  ii.  143. 

Navy  of  England,  its  commencement,  ii.  285.  increafed 
by  queen  Elizabeth,  285,  286.  Its  increafe  from  the 
reign  <  f  queen  Elizabeth  to  that  of"  George  III.  2S6. 
Divided  into  three  fquadrons,  287.  In  the  hands  of  feven 
commiflioners,  ibid. 

— of  France,  the  work  of  Lewis  XIV.     A  great   part 

of  it  taken  and  deitroyed   by  the  Engliih  in  the  war  for 

the 
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the  Auftrian  fucceffion.  Computed  at  a  hundred  fail  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  England  in  1755-  ^e" 
pairs  carried  on  at  prefent  more  vigorously  th..n  ever,  ii. 
119. 

NavyofRuffia,  the  work  of  Peter  the  Great,  iii.  4!  1.  Ruf- 
fian marine  totally  quafhed  in  the  Black  and  Cafpian  feas, 
by  the  lofs  of  Afoph,  and  the  Ferfian  provinces.  In  the 
Baltic  has  always  maintained  its  reputation.  Upon  the 
deceafe  of  Peter  I.  the  number  of  Ruffian  gnlHes  amount- 
ed to  an  hundred  and  fixty.  Great  officers  of  the  Ruffian 
navy,  account  of,  412.  Officers  and  private  men  of  the 
Ruffian  navy,  how  paid.  Annual  charge  of  the  Ruffian 
navy  computed  at  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand  ru- 
bles. Whole  marine  under  ihe  infpeftion  of  the  admi- 
ralty, 413,  414.  Ports  for  the  Ruffian  men  of  war  and 
gallies,  414. 

Netherlands  much  infefted  by  inundations  of  the  fea,  ii.  341. 

called  United,   from   the  union  concluded  between 

them  at  Utrecht,  in  the  year  17^9.     Confift  of  feven  pro- 
vinces, ii.  338.     Branches  of  literature  cultivated  in   the  ' 
Netherlands,  422. 

Neutrality  obferved  by  the  Mates-general  in  the  laft  war 
between  France  and  Great  Britain,  ii.  359. 

New  code,  publifhed  under  the  name  of  Code  Louis,  in 
twelve  volumes  in  4to.  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XiV.  ii. 
104. 

New  Jerfeys,  Penr.fylvania,  and  Maryland,  the  only  parts 
of  Britifh  America,  that  do  not  immediately  depend  upon 
the  crown,  ii.  186. 

News- papers,  a  French  invention,  i.  148. 

Newton,  at  the  head  of  the  EngJifh  mathematicians,  ii.  273, 

New  World,  thought  to  he  difpofed  to  fhake  off  the  yoke  of 
the  old  world,  ii.  188. 

Nimeguen,  peace  of,  advantageous  to  the  United  Provinces, 

!•  357- 

Nine  chambers  compofe  the  parliament  of  Paris.  The  firft 
of  thefe  is  called  La  grande  Chambre.  Five  called  Cham- 
bres  des  Enquetes.  Two  Des  Requete6.  One  La  Tour- 
nelle,   ii.   106. 

■  cours  des  aids  in  France,  that  of  Paris   the   principal, 

ii.  108. 

. commiflioners  fuperintend  the  excife  in  England.  In- 
ferior officers  of  the  excife  amount  to  fix  or  feven  hun- 
dred, ii.  297. 

Nobility,  different  degrees  of,  amongft  the  inhabitants  of 
different  kingdoms,  i.  24,  25. 

of  Europe,  dividea  into  fuperior  and  inferior,  i.  24, 

25. 

c  a.  No- 
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Nobility  in  Poland,  but  one  fpecies  of,   i.  100. 
— — -  the  firft  order  of  the  fiate   in  proteitant  countries,  i. 
24,  25. 

f  Spain,  divided  into  upper  and  lower.     The  for- 


mer filled  titulados,  with  the  word  don  before  their 
names.  The  lower  nobility  and  gentry  (tiled  hidalgos. 
The  cavalleros  and  efcuderos  amongit  thefe.  Noblemen 
of  Spain  lolemnly  renounce  their  allegiance  upon  receiv- 
ing any  affront,  i.   1S1. 

of  Portugal,  why  fo  much    declined,    i.  279.     Di- 


vided into  high  and  low,  ibid.  Lower  nobility  in  gene- 
ral called  fida;gos,  280.  Such  Pomjguefe  noblemen  as 
held  employments  at  couit  formerly,  received  a  falary 
from  the  king.  Noblemen  of  Portugal  accuflomed,  like 
thofe  of  Spain,  to  renounce  their  country  upon  any  dif- 
content,   281. 

of  France  divided  into  four  clafTes,    1.  princes  of  the 


blood;  2.  upper  nobility  ;  3.  common  ancient  nobility; 
4.  new  nobil'ty.  Such  of  the  king's  natural  fons  as  have 
been  declared  legitimate,  next  in  rank  to  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  ii.  31.  Dukes  and  peers  of  France  at  the  head 
of  the  upper  nobility,  32.  Common  nobility  divided  into 
nobles  by  defcent  and  nobles  by  birth,  33  New  nobi- 
lity, of  whom  compofed,  33,  34.  This  kind  of  nobility 
hereditary.  Nobility,  hew  forfeited  in  France,  35.  No- 
bility exempt  from  taxes,  and  the  quartering  of  foldiers, 
ibid.  Noble  families  in  France  reckoned  at  40,000,  ib. 
of  England,  divided  into  higher  and  lower.     Ranks 


and  titles  of  the  higher  nobility,  ii.  212,  213.  Nobility 
made  faleable  under  James  I.  214.  Titles  of  the  lower 
noble  fle  in  England,  21c.  Rank  of  the  Englifh  nobility 
ar.d  gentry  determined  by  afts  of  parliament  and  decrees 
of  the  crown,  ibid. 

Normans,   noted  for  craftmefs,  ii.  23. 

.  Laplanders  and  Samojedes,  the  only  two  European 
nations  among  whom  there  are  any  remains  of  paganifm, 
i.    117. 

Northern  nations,  with  the  Germans,  Dutch,  and  Englifh, 
their  own  carriers  for  Dutch  goods,  ii.  144. 

N<  rth,  Ruffian  po^v.-.r  fo  formidable  there,  as  to  make  a 
particular  balance  neceflary  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  i. 
196. 

Norway,  kingdom  of,  differently  named   by  the  Danes  and 
Swedes,   iii.  6.     Subject   to    the  government  of  Denmark 
10ft    four  hundred    year,    ib.     Extent  of,   6,  7.     Cli- 
te  cf,  7.     Mountains   and  rivers  of,  ib.     Horned  ear- 
th', plenty  in  Norway,  ib,     Norway  horfes,   well-fhaped, 

itronjr, 
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ftrong,  and  fwift,  ib.  Game  of  all  forts  plenty  In  Nor- 
way, ib.  Abundantly  fupplicd  with  fifli,  7,  8.  It's  forefts 
abound  with  oaks  and  firs,  8.  Grain,  fcarce  in  Norway, 
ibid.  Its  greatelt  wealth  confifts  in  its  metals,  ibid.  Di- 
vision of  Norway,  ib.  Norwegia,  character  of,  28,  29. 
Norway,  confHtution  of,  38.  Reformation,  when  intro- 
duced into,  57.  Has  four  fees,  59.  Laws  of  Norway, 
65.     Courts  of  jullice  of,  67.     Skaiters  of,  69. 

Nueva  recompilacion  de  las  leyes  de  effos  regnos,  a  new 
code  of  Spanifli  laws,  compiled  by  order  of  Philip  II. 
augmented  by  feveral  of  his  fucceffors,  i.  122. 

Number  of  lawyers  in  France,  a  detriment  to  the  ftate,  ii. 
106. 

< ■  of  colleges  at  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  ii.  45.     Ten  of 

thefe  for  the  iower  claffes,  89. 


o 
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4.THS   taken  by  the  king  of  France  at  his  coronation, 
account  of,  ii.  56,  57. 

taken  by  the  members  of  the  Engliih  houfe  of  com- 


mons on  the  meeting  of  the  parliament,   ii.  222. 

of  fealty,  taken  by  the  French  archbifhops,    bifhops, 


and  abbots,  re^i^ered  in  the  chamber  of  accounts  at  Pa- 
ris,  ii.  ic8. 

Oats,   almoir.   the  only  grain  in    the  highlands  of  Scotland, 
ii.  177. 

Odenfee,  a  collegiate  fchool  in  Denmark,   with   fix   profef- 
fors,   iii.  62. 

Officers  belonging  to  the  king  of  Spain's  houlhold,   i.   201, 
202. 

of  the  crown  of  France,   next  in  dignity  to  the  lord 

chancellor,  are,  the  lord  fteward  of  the  houfliold  :  the 
lord  high  adm  r-il  :  marfhnls  of  France  :  grand -mafter 
of  the  ordnance  :  to  thefe  fome  add  the  lord  chamber- 
lain :  the  great  huntfnan  :  the  nuller  of  the  hurfe,  and 
lord  almoner,  ii.  65. 

relating  to  the  king  of  France's  table,  kitchen,  and 


cellar,  under  tne  lord  Reward  of  the  houfhold.     Moll  of 
them  appointed  by  him,  ii.  66. 

of  ^11  ran!:    in  Franc-',  rewarded  according  to   their 


merit.     The   wcrno  t   and   difabled,  maintained   at    the 
Inv.lids  and  ot!v.-r  hofpitals,  ii.  n6. 

of  the  fleer,  and  other  naval  placemen,  formerly  no- 


minated by   the   admiral  of  France.     That  privilege  re- 
tained for  the  crown  by  Lewis  XIV.  ii.  121. 

Offi- 


TABLE. 

Officers  of  State  at  the  court  of  England,  account  of.  The 
rnoft  remarkable,  ii.  250,  251,  252. 

, and  fervants  belonging  to  the  court  of  England,  ac- 
count of,  ii.  252,  253. 

Offices  of  eonllable,  marfhal,  and  great  Standard-bearer,  for- 
merly fubfifted  in  Portugal,  but  were  afterwards  aboliihed, 
and  the  titles  of  them  alone  are  hereditary  in  fome  emi- 
nent families,  i.  295. 

Oil,  art  of  painting  in,  invented  by  John  Von  Eyck.  Eng- 
lish lay  claim  to  this  honour,  i.  131. 

Old  and  difabled  foldiers,  comfortably  provided  for  in  Chel- 
fea-hofpital,   ii.  284. 

Orange,  formerly  a  free  principality,  now  annexed  to  the 
government  of  Dauphine,  ii.  10. 

Oratory  and  poetry  of  the  English,  account  ef,  ii.  268,  269. 

■  and  poetry  flourished  in   Gaul,    under   the  Roman 

dominion,  ii.  92. 

Hate  of,  in  England,  by  no  means  flouriihing,  ii. 


268. 

Oppotition  and  corruption,  the  names  fubflituted  in  the 
room  of  thofe  of  Whig  and  Tory,  ii.  232. 

Order  of  St.  Michael,  the  molt  antient  temporal  order  of 
knighthood  in  Fiance.  Inititutcd  by  Lewis  XI.  Num- 
ber of  the  knights  of,  ii.  36.  Sign  of  the  order.  Fell 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.     RcStored  by  Lewis  XIV.  ii.  68. 

—  -  of  St.  Lewis.  Founded  by  Lewis  XIV.  Knights  of, 
fometimes  amount  to  thrte  or  lour  thoufand.  Enflgn  of, 
ii.  69,  70. 

. of  Jefuits,  expelled  France,  in  1762,  ii.  77. 

— —  of  Lazarus,  introduced  by  Lewis  IX.  United  with 
the  order  of  our  Lady  of  mount  Carmel.  Considerable 
revenues  bellowed  upon  it  by  Lewi*  XtV.  in  1680,  ii.  78. 

of  knighthood,  inihtuted  by  Lewi*  XV.    for  Proteltant 

officers.     Entitled  Ordre   du  Meiite  militaire.     Enflgn  of 
the  order,  ii    71. 

■  of  the  Hoiy  Ghoft  in  France,  the  only  order  of  knight- 
hood in  Euiope,  that  has  a  falary  annexi  to  it,  i.  127. 

. of  St.  James,   fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  out   of 

Spain   into   Portugal   under   Alphonfo  I.     Has  fixty  com- 
manderies,   i.  30S. 

■  of  Chrill.     Chief  religious  order  in   Portugal.     Infli- 

tuted  by  icing  Dennis,  in  the  year  1319.     Has  454  com- 
mandeno,  i.  30S. 

and  ceremonies  to  be  obferved   at   the  coronation  of  a 

king   of    France,    fettled   by   Lewis  VL .  on   occafion   of 
crowning  his  fon  Philip  II.  ii.  56. 

of  the  Golden  Fleece,  account  of,  i.  202j  203. 

Order 
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Order  of  the  Garter,  the  principal  order  of  knighthood 
amongfl  the  Englifh.  Inflituted  by  Edward  IU.  Num- 
ber of  knights  belonging  to  it  twenty-five,  exclufive  of 
the  king.     Enfign  of,  ii.  2^3. 

X of  the  Bath,    inilituted    by  Henry  IV.     Number  of 

knights  belonging  to  it  fixed  at  thirty-feven  by  George  I. 
Enfign  of.     Motco  of,  ii.  254. 

of  the  Thiille,  or  St.  Andrew,  inflituted   by  James 

V.     king  of  Scotland.     Number  of  knights  belonging   to 
it  twelve,  befides    the  king.     Revived    by   queen  Anne. 
Enfign  of,   ii.  354. 
Orders  of  St.  Jago,   Calatrava,  Alcantara,  &  Montefa,  Mill 
fubfift  in  Spain,  i.  214. 

r and  letters  from  the  king  of  Portugal  to  his  fubjects, 

how  begun  and  ended,  i.  286,  287. 
. for  every  thing  relative  to  the  revenue,  taxes,  contri- 
butions,   &c.  iflued  in  France   by  the   council  of  finances, 
ii    148. 
Ordinances   of  Lewis  XIV.  have  been  collected   and   pub- 
lished, ii.  icu. 

mandates,  commiffions,  and  letters  during  a  regency 

in  France,  run  in  the  king's  name,  ii.  54. 
Ordinary  and  extraordinary  aflemblies,  held   by   the  clergy 
of  France.      Ordinary    aflemblies    of   the    clergy,    either 
great  or  fmall.     Former    meet  every    ten   years,  the  latter 
every  five  years  after  the  former.     Extraordinary  aflem- 
blies convened   on'y   upon  an  emergency.     Aflemblies  of 
the  clergy  convened  only  by  order  of  the  king,  ii.  86. 
Ores  of  copper,   iron,   white  and  black   lead,  and,  accord- 
ing to  fome,  of  gold  and  filver,   found  in  the  large  moun- 
tains of  Scotland,  ii.  177. 
Origin  and  increafe  of  the  Britifn  colonies  in  America,   ow- 
ing to  the  interline  troubles  in  England,  ii.  187. 
■ of  the  Englifh,   account  of.     The  old  Britons  inter- 
mixed with  their   conquerors   the   Romans.     Both   driven 
out   and   extirpated  by    the  Saxons  and  Angles.     Angles 
and  Saxons    fucceeded    by   the  Danes.     Normans  brought 
over  by  Will'am  I.     Proteilaiits  fled  over  to  England  dur- 
ing the  oppreflior.s  in   the  Spamfh  Netherlands,  and  after 
the   revocation  of  t'le  edict"  of   Nantz.     The  Englifh,   a 
cor.fiux  of  feveral  nations,   ii.  200 

. of  the  antient  European  nobility  in  general  owing  to 

war,  i.  98. 
.  of  the  dates  of  Poland,  iii.  239.     States    of  Poland 

compofed  of  the  fenators  and  the  nobility,  ibid. 
Original  languages  of  Europe,  divided   into    the  greater  and 
lefl'er.     The  greater,  three  in  number,  the  Latin,  German, 

and 


TABLE. 

and  Sclavonian,  i.  92.  The  lcfTcr,  eight  in  number,  1. 
The  Greek.  2.  The  Cantabrian,  ufed  in  Bifcay  and  part 
of  Navarre.  3.  The  Cambrian,  ufed  in  the  principality 
of  Wales  and  Lower  Brittany.  4.  The  Irifh,  ufed  in  Ire- 
land and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  5.  The  Iflandic, 
ufed  in  Iceland,  and  fome  parifhes  of  Dalecarlia.  6. 
The  Finnifli,  ufed  in  Finland,  Ellhcnia,  and  Lapland.  7. 
The  Lithuanian  ufed  in  Livonia,  Courland,  part  of  Li- 
thuania, and  Pruflian  Lithuania.  8.  The  Turkifh,  in 
Turkey  and  Crim  Tartary,  94,  95. 

Orkney  iflands,  belonging  to  Scotland,  twenty-eight  in 
number.  That  of  Pomona  the  largeil.  Thefe  iflands 
formerly  fiefs  under  the  kings  of  Norway.  Annexed  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland  in  the   reign  of  James  III.   ii.  i  S  1 . 

Orleans,  canal  of,  takes  its  beginning  from  the  Loing,  and 
at  Port  Morant,  two  miles  above  Orleans,  runs  into  the 
Loire.  The  houfe  of  Orleans  by  an  agreement  with  the 
undertakers,  has  the  profits  of  it,  ii.  143. 

Orthodox,  a  title  formerly  bellowed  on  Cafimir  king  of  Po- 
land, by  the  pope,   now  grown  obfolete,  iii.  p.  275. 

Overnia,  an  ancient  name  of   Ireland,  ii.  181. 

Oxford,  univerfity  of,  faid  to  be  founded  by  king  Alfred 
the  Great,  ii.  264. 

earl  of,  founder  of  the  South-fea-company,  ii.  316. 

Oylters,  plenty  of,  the  bell  fupplied  by  the  Enghfli  fea  and 
rivers,  ii.  174. 


P. 


PAinting,  three  fchools  of,  Italian,  Flemifli,  and  French, 
1.  130. 

Paris,  has  two  colleges,  btfiJes  the  univerfity.  College- 
lloval,   and  that  of  Louis  the  Grand,  ii.  205. 

P.irliam  nt  of  Great    Britain,  account  of,   ii    219 — 229. 

Parliaments  twelve  in  France,  of  which  tnat  of  Paris  is  the 
principal,  ii.  205. 

Parties,   and  their  ill  efTed;,  i.  25,  26. 

Peace  of  Aix  la  Caapelle,  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  1740, 
i.  90. 

Peter  the  Great,  afTumcd  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Ruflia,  in 
the  year  1  70c,   iii.  372. 

Peterfburg,  reckoned  to  confift  of  8c. 000  houfes,  moll  of 
them  of  wood.  Contains  130,000  inhabitants.  An  hun- 
dred thoufand  men  periihed  at  laying  its   foundations,  iii. 

33i,  382. 

Philip 


T      A      B    L        E. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  polTefTed  of  dominions  more  extenfive 
than  any  of  his  predcceflbrs,  i.  84.  This  prince's  reign 
the  period  of  Spanilh  grandeur,  i.  84. 

Philofophy,  little  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  univerfities,  ii. 
270.     State  of  in  France,  ii.  94,  95. 

Poland,  derivation  of  the  name  of,  iii.  209.  Situation  and 
confines  of,  210.  Air  and  weather  of,  ib.  Mountains 
of.  The  Carpathian  mountains  the  principal,  211.  Ri- 
vers of,  the  molt  remarkable  are  the  Viilula,  Warta,  Nief- 
ter,  Bogg,  Nieper,  Dwina,  Memel,  ib.  Lakes  of,  the 
moff.  extenfive,  Goplor,  ibid.  Fertility  of,  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  211.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  212.  In. 
the  mineral  kingdom,  ib.  Divided  into  three  chief  pro- 
vinces, Little  Poland,  Great  Poland,  and  the  Great  dut- 
chy  of  Lithuania,  ib.  Little  Poland,  contains  eleven  pa- 
latinates, 212,213.  Great  Poland  and  Lithuania  con- 
tain nine  palatinates  each.  Each  palatinate  is  divided 
into  circles,  213.  Poiiih  Pruflia  ceded  by  the  treaty  of 
Thorn  to  Poland,  by  the  Teutonic  knights  in  1466,  214. 
Polifh  Pruflia  contains  three  palatinates.  Retains  its 
liberties,  though  incorporated  into  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
land, 215. 

—  ■  '  domeftic  concerns  of  the  kingdom  of,  316,  317.  Fo- 
reign concerns  of  the  kingdom  of,  316,  317.  Foreign 
concerns  of,  317,  318.  Principal  treaties  between  Poland 
and  other  powers,  319—321. 

Poles,  origin  and  ihort  hiltory  of.  The  Poles,  a  branch  of 
the  Sclavi.  According  to  the  molt  probable  conjecture, 
defcended  from  the  Larzi,  iii.  219.  Chriilianity  fettled  in 
Poland  as  the  eftablifhed  religion  by  Miciilaus  I.  His 
fon  Boleilaus  I.  who  alTumeri  tne  title  of  king  of  Poland, 
220.  The  prefent  inhabitants  of  Poland,  a  mixture  of 
feveral  nations,  231.  Poiiih  language,  derived  from  the 
Sclavonian,  233.  Number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Poland, 
235.  The  inhabitants  of  Poland  divided  into  three  clafles. 
nobility,  burghers,  and  peafants,  ibid. 

Poiiih.  diet,  confiits  of  330  perlbns.  Polifn  diet  threefold, 
ordinary,  extraordinary,  and  occafional.  Ordinary  diet, 
how  fumraoned.  Its  continuance  fixed  to  fix  weeks.  Me- 
thod of  tranfa&ing  bufinefs  in  the  diet,  regulated  by  fix- 
teen  laws,  243 — 250.  Extraordinary  diets,  what.  Ge- 
nerally lair,  only  a  fortnight,  or  three  weeks.  Never  to 
be  held  but  upon  the  moll  urgent  occafiOns,  250,  Country 
diets,  250,  251.  Report  diet,  account  of,  251.  Other 
provincial  diets  hJld  annually,  ibid. 

affembly  of  the  council  of  fhte,  account  of,  252, 

253.  Public   aiFociations  of  Pbland,  account   of,    253, 

254,  255. 


TABLE. 

Polifh  king's  prerogative,  account  of,  255,  256,  257.  Ob- 
ligations which  the  king  of  Poland  lies  under,  257,  258. 
Poland,  an  elective  kingdom,  258,  259,  260.  Polifh 
king's  death  always  occafions  an  interregnum,  260.  Po- 
lifh king's  title,  273,  274,  275.  Polifh  armc,  account  of, 
275,  276.  Polifh  queen,  obligations  impofed  upon,  276, 
277.  Polifh  king's  ions  have  no  right  to  the  crown.  Are 
to  be  employed  in  publick  affairs  only  by  confent  of  the 
flares.  Aie  Ailed  moil  illuftrious,  and  bear  the  arms  of 
Poland  and  Lithuania,  277.  Polifh  crown,  and  court, 
great  officers,  278,  279,  280.  Polifn  great  military  offi- 
cers, 280,  281.  Polifh  land  employments,  281.  Polifh 
land  dignitaries,  281,  282.  Poland,  ecclefiaftical  ft  ate  of. 
Archbifhops  of,  two  in  number.  Bifhops  of,  fifteen  in 
number.  Archbifhop  or  Gnefna,  principal  ecclefiafiic  and 
primate  of  Poland  and  Lithuania.  The  lower  clergy  in  Po- 
land and  Lithuania,  very  numerous.  Above  two  thirds  of  th» 
lands  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  pofieiTed  by  the  clergy> 
283 — 286.  Pope's  power  in  Poland,  286,  2S7.  Tole- 
rated religions  in  Poland,  287,  288,  289.  Religious  peace, 
account  of,  288,  289.  Diffidents,  account  of,  289,  290. 
Socinians,  Mennonifts,  Quakers,  and  Anabaptifts,  punrfh- 
ed  with  death  in  Poland.  Diffidents  allowed  the  free  ex- 
ercife  of  their  religion  in  Poland,  290,   291. 

Political  nature  of  a  country,  particulars  to  be  confidered  in 
it,  i.  13,  14.  _ 

Politics,   what,  i.  6. 

Pope  and  his  legates,  very  powerful  in  Spain,  i.  209,  21c. 
Inquifition,  the  bafis  of  their  power,  210 — 214.  His 
power  inconfiderable  in  France,  86,  87,  88. 

.  titles  conferred  by  him  on  kings,  on  account  of  fer- 

vices  done  to  religion,  five  in  number.  I.  Moft  Chriftian, 
on  the  king  of  France.  2.  Catholic,  on  the  king  of 
Spain.  3.  Defender  of  the  Faith,  on  the  king  of  England. 
4.  Moft  Faithful,  on  the  king  of  Portugal.  5.  Apoilolic, 
on  the  king  of  Hungary,  i.  114. 

. the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  has  ufurp- 

ed  the  dignity  of  a  divine  vicegerent.  Sole  and  fupreme 
judge  in  matters  of  faith,  i.  1  19. 

Portugal,  name  of,  whence  derived,  i.  159,  160.  Situa- 
tion and  bounds  of,  ib.  Air  and  temperature  of,  i bid. 
Hills  of,  261.  Rivers  of,  ib.  Products  of  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  261,  262.  Products  of  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  262.  Produils  of  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  263. 
Divifion  of  the  kingdom  of,  264.  Dependencies  of, 
In  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  Africa.  In  Afia.  In  Ame- 
rica, 265 — z63.  Origin,  and  revolutions  of,  268  —  274. 
4  The 


TABLE. 

The  Portuguefe  a  mixed  people,  274.  Character  of, 
274 — 277.  Antipathy  between  them  and  the  Spaniards, 
277.  Portuguefe  language,  very  different  from  the  Spa- 
nifli,  278.  Beit  Portuguefe  fpoken  in  Entre  Minho  Ss 
Douro;  vvorft  in  Tra  os  Montes.  Number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Portugal.  Caufcs  of  its  diminution,  278,  279. 
Portuguefe  nobility,  divided  into  high  and  low,  179,  180, 
181.  Portuguefe  form  of  government,  281,282.  Por- 
tuguefe fancy  themfelves  the  principal  people  in  the  world, 
289,  290.  Portugal,  a  fief  and  tributary  to  the  fee  of 
Rome,  290,  291.  Portuguefe  royal  family,  a  branch  of 
that  of  Fiance,  293.  Portuguefe  Hate  and  court-officers, 
294,  295.  State  of  religion  in  Portugal,  295,  296,  297. 
Pope,  his  great  power  in  Portugal,  300,  301,  302.  Por- 
tuguefe inquifition,  account  of,  302,  305.  Portuguefe 
clergy,  great  number  and  wealth  of,  307.  Portuguefe 
poets,  account  of,  312.  Philofophy  obftrucled  in  Portu- 
gal by  the  inquifition,  312,  313.  Portuguefe  laws,  ac- 
count of,  314,  315.  Portuguefe  marine,  account  of,  319, 
320,  321.  Portuguefe  coins,  account  of,  321 — 323. 
Revenues  of  the  crown  of,  their  fources,  323 — 326.  Por- 
tuguefe, neglect  agriculture  for  trade,  326.  Neglect  their 
manufactories,  326,  327.  Account  of  their  domeitick  and 
foreign  trade,  327 — 329.  Portuguefe  trading  companies, 
account  of,  330.    Portuguefe  dependencies,  how  governed, 

332>  333- 

Polls,  advantageous   to  commerce,  i.  148. 

Precedency,  amongft  Chriflian  potentates,  allowed  to  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  i.  1  13. 

Prince,  title  of,  granted  in  England  and  France  only  to  the 
males  of  the  royal  family.  This  title  very  uncommon  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  but  common  in  Italy,  i.  100. 

Principal  officers  belonging  to  the  courts  of  emperors  and 
kings,  five  in  number,  1.  The  high  fteward.  2.  The 
grand  marfhal.  3.  The  great  chamberlain.  4.  The  great 
cup-bearer.     5.  The  mailer  of  the  horfe,  i.  116. 

Printing,  literature,  and  fcience,  how  promoted  by  it,  i. 
46,  47. 

■  ■-  academy,  founded  at  Madrid,  by  Cha^'  s  III.  1. 
221. 

prcfent  Hate  of  in   France,   ii.    100.     Greatly  im- 


proved in  England  and  Scotland,   274. 

Proteflant  religion,  fubdivided  into  three  principal  branches, 
Lutheranifm,  Calvinifm,  and  the  church  of  England,  i.  123. 

Provinces  of  Sweden,  governed  by  four  and  twenty  land 
captains.  Finland  and  Pomerania  have  each  their  gover- 
nor-generals, i.  200. 

Prujlia, 
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Pruffia,  the  towns  and  no'oility  of,  governed  by  two  diffe- 
rent laws,  iii.  295. 

— Eaftern,  retained  by  the  Teutonic  knights  as   a  fief 

under  the  fovereignty  of  Poland.  Granted  ns  a  ducal  fief 
to  the  grand-mailer  Albert,  margrave  of  Brandenburg. 
Devolved  atterwards  to  the  electoral  houfe  of  Branden- 
burg. Erected  into  a  kingdom  by  Frederick  III.  elector 
of  Brander.burg,  in  1701,  214,  215. 


Qualities  attributed   to  the  king  of  England,   ii.   227* 
228. 
v^Udrter  of  the  national  debt  in  England,  the  whole  fhare  of 
foreigners,  ii.   3d. 

Quarter- feffions  in  England,  account  of,  ii,  278. 

Queen-dowager,  appointed  both  curatrix  and  regent  by  the 
will  of  the  fovereign  in  unlimited  monarchies,  i.  yog. 

Qyjeen  Elizabeth  in  the  war  between  her  and  Philip II.  main- 
tained a  greater  fleet  than  any  of  her  predeceflbrs,  ii.  28,. 
Naval  force,  and  trade  of  the  Englifh  greatly  encreaied  in 
her  reign,  ib.  Ready  money  in  England  computed  at 
four  millions  towards  the  end  of  her  reign,  293.  Manu- 
factures greatly  encouraged  by  her,  305. 

«■'  Anne,  had  the  fum  of  700,0001.  affigned  her  for  her 

civil  lift,  ii.  299. 

Queer.s  of  Spain,  who  have  fon?  buried  in  the  Pantheon,  or 
ic  .  i  vcult  ;.t  the  Efcurial.  Other  queens,  and  the  infants 
or  infantas,  interred  in  two  vaults  under  the  church,  i.  201. 

Queftion  whether  Catholicifm  or  Protcllantifm  be  the  itronger 
party  debated,  i.    124,  12c. 

whether  the  Protectant  or  Roman   Catholic  religion 

be  molt  beneficial  to  a  ftate  decided,  i.  125,  126. 

Queftions  of  a  country  gentleman,  Bayle's  anfwers  to,  ap- 
plicable to  the  French  and  Spaniards,   i.  177. 

■  annually  propofed  to  all  the  learned  in  Europe,   by 

the  French  academies,  thefe  of  Peterfbuig,  and  Berlin, 
and  the  Roya1  occiety  at  Gottir.gen.  A  mtdal  the  prize 
cf  the  beft  anfwer,  i.  229. 

Quevcdo,  Don  Francifco,  one  of  the  eminent  Spanifli  poets, 
1.  218. 

Quimper  Ccrentin,  a  fuffragan  V.'fhop  in  Brctagn**,  ii.  75. 

Quinquina,  one  c  f  the  commodities   with  which  Eon 
fupplied  by  America,  ii.  144. 

Quota,  furnifhed  by  each  of  the  five  boards  of  admiralty  in 
the  United    Provinces,  upon  a   H  ..  1 

lend  a  fleet  to  fea,  ii.  414. 

R. 
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RAifing  of  the  nobility  in  Poland,  account  of,  iii.  205, 
206,  207. 
Reformation  divided  Europe  into  two  religious   parties,  one 
adhering  to  the  pope,  the  other  feparating  from  birr,  i.  83. 
Reflections  on  the  Polifh  form  of  government,  iii.  267 — 272, 
Regency,  in  what  cafes  appointed,  i.  35. 
Regents,  appointed  in  a  minority,  i.  108,  109. 
Religion,  the  feveral  different  ones  that  prevail    in   different 
parts  of  the  world.     Difference  between  eftablifhed   and 
tolerated  religions.     Advantages  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
i.  40,  41,  42. 
■■  ftate  of,  in  Spain,  i.  203,  204,  205. 

■  ftate  of,  in  France,  iii.  72,  73,  74. 
■  ftate  of,    in  Sweden,    iii.  168,   169.     The  Swedes 

always  exceeding  zealous  for  Lutheraniim,   i.  168,  169, 
170. 
"  ftate  of,  in  Great  Britain,  ii.  255  —  259. 

ftate  of,  in   Denmark,   iii.  55 — 57.     Reformation, 


when  introduced  in,  57,  58.     Rules  of  faith  in   the  Da- 
nifh  church,  58,  59. 

Roman  Catholic,  which,  that  or  the  Proteftant  party 


the  ftrongeft,  i.  123.     Which,  that  or  the  Proteftant  reli 
gion,  moft  conducive  to  the  national  good,  155,  156. 

ftate  of,  in  Rufiia,  iii.  385.     Chriftianity  firft  intro- 


duced in  that  kingdom  by  Uladimir  I,  who  was  baptifed 
in  the  year  989.  Greek  church  eftablifhed  in  Ruffia.  Pub- 
lic fervice  performed  in  the  Sclavonian  language.  Extra- 
vagant devotion  paid  by  the  Ruffians  to  St.  Nicholas. 
Fafts  obferved  by  them  much  more  ftnclly  than  in  the 
Romifh  church,  386.  A  fchifm  arofe  in  the  Ruffian 
church  in  the  XVIIth  century.  The  fchifmaticks  double 
taxed,  and  diftinguifhed  by  a  bit  of  fquare  red  cloth  on 
the  back  of  their  coats.  Endeavours  ufed  to  effect  an 
union  between  the  Ruffian  and  Romifh  churches,  387,  388. 
Ruffian  church,  under  the  infpeclion  of  the  patriarch  of 
Conftantinople.  Metropolitan  of  Ruffia,  at  firft  appointed 
by  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople.  Afterwards  chofen 
by  the  Ruffian  clergy  themfelves,  389.  An  ecclefiaftical 
commiffion  for  the  adminiftration  ot  church  affair?,  ap- 
pointed by  Peter  I.  in  1719.  Called  the  facred  fynod. 
Ruffian  clergy  at  prefent  under  two  metropolitans,  the 
metropolitan  of  Kiow,  and  metropolitan  of  Tobolfki.  Arch- 
bifhops  and  bifhops  of  Ruffia  twenty-feven  in  number. 
Called  by  the  common  name  of  Archirci.  ^hefe  no  way 
Vol.  I.  d  fubor- 
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fubordinate  to  each  other,  391.  Number  of  monalteries 
lor  both  iexes  very  numerous  in  Ruflia.  Lower  clergy  of 
Kufiia  are  the  protopen,  or  archpricfts,  the  popes  or  priefts, 
and  the  deacons,  392,  393.  Ruffians  formerly  of  opinion 
that  orthodoxy  was  to  be  found  in  their  church  alone,  393. 
Both  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed  tolerated  in  Ruiha. 
The  Catholics,  Armenian  Chtiltians,  and  Moravian  bre- 
thren likewife  allowed  freedom  of  confeience.  Mahome- 
tans and  pagans  very  numerous  in  Ruflia.  A  fociety  infti- 
tuted  there  for  propagating  Chriflianity,  394,  395. 

Religious  orders  of  knighthood,  bound  by  their  inftitution 
to  defend  and  propagate  the  Chriftian  religion  by  the 
fword,  i.   121. 

Republic  of  St.  Marino,  the  mod  inconsiderable  in  Europe, 
i.  77. 

Refider.ce  of  a  fovereign,  where,  i.  37. 

Refignation,  twelve  remarkable  examples  of,  amongft  the 
European  monarch?,  i.  til. 

Revenues  of  a  ftate,  whence  they  arife,  and  means  of  in- 
creafing  them,  i.  53 — 60. 

—  of  France,   exceed  thofe  cf  the  reft  of  Europe,  i.  139. 

of  the  European  nations,   very  different,  i.  139. 

. of  the  republic  of  Poland,  iii.  312 — 314. 

of  the  crown  of  Spain,  account  of,  i.  231 — 236^ 

• ftate  of,  in  Scotland,  ii.  296.     In  Ireland,  ib. 

national  of  Great  Britain,  greatly  increafed  by  the 


commodities  imported  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  Africa,  and 
America,  ii.  197.  Revenue,  how  levied  in  England,  297, 
298.  Some  branches  of,  farmed  in  Scotland,  298.  Re- 
venue, levied  in  Ireland  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Eng- 
land, ib.  King's  particular  revenue,  account  of,  310, 
311,312. 

Revolt  of  the  Catalonians,  occafioned  by  Philip  III.  engag- 
ing in  a  war  againft  the  Proteltants  of  Germany.  Revolt 
of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  owing  to  this,  i.  169. 

Right  of  the  ftates  of  a  realm  at  the  extinction  of  the  rcyal 
family,  i    110 

Riphean  mountain?,  form  the  moft  natural  boundary  between 
Europe  and  Alia,  according  to  Strahlenberg,  i.  71. 

Rivers  and  waters,  the  advantages  refulting  from  them  to  a 
kingdom,  i.  1  1. 

of  Spain,  not  navi-nble,    on   account   of  the   many 

rock?,   fand  bank.-,  and  water-falls,  i.  158. 

Roman  Catholic  religion  pr  vails  in  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy, 

France,  Hungary,  Poland,  the  Auftri.-.n  Netherlands,  part 

of  Geimany,    Swiflerland,    and  Tranfilvania.     Tolerated 

in  the  United  Provinces,  Denmark,   Pruflia,   Ruflia,  and 

4  Twkey. 
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Turkey,  Likewife  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  not  with 
the  exercife  of  public  worfhip,  i.  1 19. 

Roman   Catholic  religion,   itate  of,    more  profperous    than 
that  of  the  Proteftants,  as  it  is  more  united,  i.  122. 

■  Catholics,  much  fuperior  to  the  Protellants  in  num- 

ber. Superior  likewife  in  the  article  of  having  a  general 
head  to  keep  them  united.  The  Protellants  notwiihfland- 
ing  this,  a  m  tch  for  their  adverfaries,  i.  125. 

Catholic  and  Proteftant   univerfities,    differ  greatly 


in  their  conftitution.  Science,  moie  imp-oved  by  the  lat- 
ter than  the  former,  on  account  of  their  greater  freedom  of 
fpeaking  and  writing,  i.  129. 

Catholic  countries,  ftill  cultivate  fcholafiic  philofo- 


phy  and  divinity.  Both  thefe  iludies  neglected  by  Protef- 
tants, i.  126. 

Romances,  origin  of,  i.  127,  128. 

Romance,  or  Spanifh  language,  a  compound  of  the  languages' 
of  the  Vandals,  Suevi,  Vifigoths,  and  Moors.  The  Ro- 
man predominant  in  it,  i.  178. 

Romans,  drove  the  Carthaginians  out  of  Spain,  i.  172. 

1  kept  pofTeilion  of  Spain  above  four  hundred  years,   i. 

Royal  prerogative  of  the  king  of  England,  ii.  226 — 228. 
■■■  ■    -  family  of  France,  the  moft  antsent  in  Europe,  i.  1 12.' 
<•< family  of  Spain,  a  branch  of  that  of  Bourbon,  i.  199. 

VRunic  characters  made  ufe  of  by  ihe  Swedes,  iii.  132. 

.    £uffia,    account    of   the  name,   iii.   123,    124.       Situation, 

,r\  .extent,  and  limits  of,   325,326.     Climate,   and    weather 

of,   326.     Mountains   of,     327.      Remarkable    rivers  of,r 

k  **£i'^7>  32^*  Fertility  of,  in  the  animal,  in  the  vegetable, 
in  the  mineral  kingdom,  328 — 331.  Ruffi'i,  the  empire 
Of,  divided  into  European  and  Aiiatic.  Divided  likewife 
into  Proper  Ruflia,  and  the  conquered  countries.  The 
former  divided  into  Great,  Small,  and  White  Ruflia,  331, 
332.  Origin  and  Revolutions  of,  333 — 344.  Charac- 
ter of,  344,  345.  Peter  the  Great,  very  much  perplexed 
to  bring  about  the  .".Iterations  he  had  planned,  345.  De- 
fcription  of  the  Ruffian's  perfens,  346.  The  Ruffians  very 
fond  of  external  (hew.  Ruffians  of  the  lower  fort  lead  a 
wretched  life,  346.  Ruffians  breed  up  their  children  very 
hard,  346,  347.  Raffi.ms  greatly  addicted  to  diunkennefs, 
347.  Ruffian  language  derived  from  the  Sclavonian,  348. 
Has  forty-two  letters,  ib.  Ruffian  empire  as  large  as 
France  and  Germany,  ibid.  Number  of  the  inhabitants 
computed  at  12, 00c, coo.  Including  the  Finlanders,  Li- 
vonians,  Ellhonians,  Coifacks,  Kalmucks,  Tartars,  Samt - 
eides,  and  Laplanders,  thev  are  coniDutcd  at  1 5,000,000. 
d  %  Ruf- 
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Ruffian  nobility,  formerly  divided  into  kniafes,  i.  e.  prince?/" 
or  dioorenins,  or  common  noblemen.  Ruffian  princes,  di- 
vided into  three  clafies,  3151,  352.  Ruffian  nation  confifts 
of  three  clafies,  nobility,  burghers,  and  peafants,  354. 
Rvfiian  monarchs  always  the  moft  arbitrary  of  all  Europe, 
ib.  Ruffian  empire,  chiefly  deftined  for  the  fair  fex,  369. 
Ruffian  coronation,  ceremonies  attending  it,  376,  377. 


S. 

Sciences  and  arts,  the   feveral   forts   of,  i.    43,    44,   45. 
State  of  the  fciences  in  Europe,  i.  126. 

Sclavonian  language,  comprehends  the  third  part  of  Europe. 
Spoken  by  iixty  different  nations  according  to  fome.  The 
Ruffian,  Bohemian,  and  Moravian,  derived  from  it.  Ufed 
with  different  dialecls  in  Hungary,  Stiria,  the  Ukraine, 
and  Lufatia,  i.  94. 

Scotland,  fertility  of,  ii.  176.  Blue  amethifts,  agates,  peb- 
bles, of  an  exquifite  luttre  when  polifhed.  Magnets  and 
cryftals  found  in  fome  parts  of  Scotland,  177.  Divifion 
cf,  180.  Scots,  origin  of,  200.  Language  in  the  Low- 
lands and  Highlands,  209.  Nobility  of,  216.  Form  of 
government  of,  217,  218.  Has  its  own  laws  and  cuitoms, 
276.     Standard  of  money  in,  293. 

Seamtn  in  England,  better  paid  than  in  other  countries,  ii« 
2S8.  When  worn  out  or  difabled,  plentifully  provided  for 
in  Greenwich  hofpital,  ib. 

Seminaries  of  learning,  different  forts  of,  and  their  advan- 
tages, i.  46. 

Senators  of  Poland,  one  hundred  forty-fix  in  number,  iii. 
242. 

Siidia  belonged  formerly  to  Poland,  granted  to  king  John 
of  Bohemia  by  Cafimir  the  Greac,  in  1335,  iii.  217. 

Siik-worms,  now  bred  in  mofl  European  countries,  i.  75. 

Sinking  fund,  account  of,  ii.  302 — 304. 

Situation  of  a  country,  to  what  relative,  i.  7,8. 

Skaldrers,  or  poets  of  the  North,  account  of,  iii.  63. 

Slefwick,  dutchy  of,  how  governed,  iii.  6. 

Soap,  bell,  that  of  Marfcilles  and  Toulon,  ii.  142. 

Society,   the  end  of,  i.  2. 

Solemnities  on  a  prince's  acceffion  to  the  throne,  1.  lie,  116. 

Soroe,  an  academy  of  gentlemen  in  Denmark,  with  feven 
profeilbrs,  iii.  62. 

Sovereignty,   definition  of,   i.  2. 

Spain,  derivation   cf  the  name  of,  i.    155,  156.     Situation 
and  limits  of.    Temperature,  and  air  of,  ib.    Hills  of.    Ri- 
vers 
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vers  of,  157,158.  Fruitful  fulnefs  of,  in  the  animal,%e- 
getable,  and  foflile  kingdoms,  158,  159,  160.  Divifion 
of,  161.  Dependencies  of,  162,  163.  Its  former  depen- 
dencies in  Europe,  164.  Peopled  by  the  Gaulifh  Celts, 
164 — 170.  Spaniards,  a  mixt  people,  171,  172.  Cha- 
racter of,  172 — 176.  Antipathy  between  them  and  th« 
French,  176,  177.  Language  of,  177,  178,  179.  Nura> 
ber  of  inhabitants  of,  179,  180.  Spanifh  nobility,  di- 
vided into  upper  and  lower,  180,  181,  182.  Spanifh 
form  of  government,  the  feveral  revolutions  it  has  under- 
gone, 183 — 187.  Spanifh  fundamental  laws,  187 — 191. 
Spanifh  kings  their  title,  &c.  191  — 194.  Their  arms, 
194 — 196.  Precedency  claimed  by  them  before  all  Chris- 
tian kings,  196,  197.  Spanifh  lawyers,  very  numerous, 
and  in  great  efteem  amongft  foreigners,  219.  Spaniards, 
inferior  to  the  reft  of  the  Europeans  in  phyfick  and  fur- 
gery,  220.  The  moft  celebrated  warriors  and  ftatefmen 
of,  254,  2^5.     Hiftorical  accounts  of,  255 — 257. 

Spain,  the  firft  European  power  in  the  XVIth  century,  i.  91. 

Spanifh  territories,  united  under  one  fovereignty  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  with  lfabella  of  Cafti'e,  i. 
82.  Devolved  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  between  the  arch- 
duke Philip  and  the  infanta  Joan,  ib.  Charles  V.  the 
fruit  of  this  marriage,  united  in  his  perfon  the  dignities 
of  Roman  emperor  and  king  of  Spain,  ib. 

Stadtholderfhip,  brief  account  of,  ii.  3S2 — 389.  Stadthold. 
er's  prerogative,  389 — 392.  Stadtholderfhip,  whether  ef- 
fential  and  ncceflary  to  the  fundamental  conftitution  of  the 
ftate,  and  whether  of  advantage  to  it,  392 — 595.  Parties; 
relating  to  the  ftadtholder,  395,  396.  Stallholder's  title,  397. 

States,  at  firft  not  lb  perfect  as  at  prefent,  i.   1. 

— of  the  realm,  empowered  to  elect  a  new  king,  upon 

the  failure  of  the  reigning  family,  i.  no. 

State,  territory  of,  i.  2.  United  ftates,  definition  of,  5. 
Effential  objefts  of.  Contingencies  of,  5,  6.  How  tt 
be  confidered  with  regard  to  iiate-intereft.  State-intereft, 
foreign  and  domeftic,  62.  How  dome  flic  ftate-interef^ 
varies  in  the  feveral  different  forms  of  government,  63,  64. 
Foreign  flate-intereft,  variable  and  uncertain,  64,  6j. 
Falfe  ftate-intcrefl-,  what,  65. 

four  c'affes  cf  European  ftates,  relative  to  their  actual 

force,  according  to  baron  Bidfeld  ;  1.  Thofe  which,  I 

a  large  land  and  naval  force,  have  alfo  a  fufficicn-:"  of  money. 

2.  Thofe  which  in  themfelves  are  ftrong,  bu:  fl 

of  alliances  and  pecuniary  afli/tance.   3.  Such  as 

to  engage  in  war,  except  as  partit".    4.  Such    ..  j 

immediate  fhare  in  the  great  tranfac'tions  of  Efr       , 
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Stifsampfters  of  Denmark,  account  of,  iii.  6. 

Stuart- line,  being  extinct  in  the  perfon  of  queen    Anne,  it 

was  provided  by  the  parliament,  that  the  electoral  houfe  of 

Brunfwick  Lur.eburg,   fhould  fit  upon  the  throne,  i.  til. 
Subjects,  definition  of,   i    3. 
Succefiion,  male   and    female,  and   mixt,   i.  33,      Election 

compact,  what,    ibid. 
— to  the  throne,  the  nature  of,   106,  107.     Succefiion 

in  the  European  hereditary  families,  either  male  or  mixed, 

ibid. 

to  the  empire  of  Rufiia,  how  fettled,  iii.  359 — 361. 


Law  concerning  the  fucceflion  to  the  empire  of  Ruflia, 
caufe  of  mod  of  the  commotions  which  have  arifen  in 
that  country,   36: — 369. 

to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  how  fettled,  iii.  39,  40, 


41,  42. 

Sweden,  derivation  of  the  name  of,  iii.  107,  108.  Situa- 
tion, limits,  and  extent  of,  108.  Air,  and  weather  of, 
109.  Mountains,  lake?,  and  rivers  of,  ibid.  Fertility  of, 
1 10 — 112.  Diviiion  of,  112 — 114.  Dependencies  of, 
1 14.  Summary  of  the  hiitory  of,  114 — 131.  Swedifii 
language,  account  of,  131.  Number  of  the  inhabitants 
of,  132,  133.  Swedifii  nobility,  account  of,  133,  1-4. 
Swedifh  burghers  and  peafants,  account  of,  134,  135. 
New  and  prefent  government  of  Sweden,  140,  141.  Fun- 
damental laws  of  Swedsn,  141.  States  of  the  kingdom 
and  diet  of  Sweden,  141  — 144.  Privileges  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  ftates  of  Sweden,  144 — 146.  Council  of 
ftate  of  Sweden,  146 — 148.  Rights  of  the  crown  of 
Swed.-n,  148  —  150  King  of  Sweden's  obligations,  149, 
1  50.  Abfolute  f  vereignty  abhorred  in  Sweden,  150—  1  q2. 
Judgment  on  the  form  of  government  of  Swx.en,  i q 2 
— 154.  Ovrihrow  of  the  Swedifii  government  foretold 
by  a  modern  author,  154,  155.  The  Swedifii  and  Eng- 
lifh  mftitutions  compared,  155 — 1^7.  Parties  in  Swe- 
de account  of,  157,  158.  Succ  fLon  to  the  crown  of 
Sweden,  how  fe'tled,  158 — 160.  Regency  and  guardian- 
ship of  Sweder,  account  of,  160,  161.  King  of  Sweden's 
majority  not  preciicly  determined,  161.  King  of  Swe- 
den's accefiion  anc  coronation,  account  of,  161,  162. 
Title  of  the  Swedifii  king,  162,  163.  Arms  of,  163, 
164.  Swedifii  kind's  children,  their  titles,  right?,  and 
obligations,  164.  Swedifii  king's  refidence,  164,  165. 
Swedifii  king's  houfhold,  account  of,  165.  Floorifhing 
fiate  of  the  fciences  in  Sweden,  172,  173.  Swedes,  their 
great  application  in  improving  their  country,  101.  Swe- 
difii manufactures,  account  of,  191 — 193. 

Sweden, 
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Sweden,  ffate  affairs  of,  conduct  both  foreign  and  donef. 
tic  lodged  in  the  council  of  Hate.  Confitls  of  two  de- 
partments. Other  high  offices  relative  to  it,  are,  the  three 
court  tribunals,  the  war-office,  the  admiralty,  the  chan- 
cery, the  treafury,  the  exchequer,  the  mine-office,  iii.  200. 

1 ■  domeftic  intereft  of.     Foreign  intereft   of.      Treaties 

of  with  other  powers,  iii.  201 — 23s-  Remarkable  war- 
riors and  ftatefmen  of,  205,  206.  Remarkable  hiftorians 
of,  206.  Accounts  of,  207.  Sweden  in  the  war  of  1700, 
loft  the  greateft  part  of  its  dependencies,  i.  87. 

Swifs  cantons,  owe  their  rife  to  the  treaties  of  JVIunfter  and 
Ofnabrug,  i.  85. 

Syftem  of  laws,  varies  according  to  the  different  form  of  go- 
vernment, i.  32. 


T. 


TAgus,  much  celebrated  by  the  Romans  on  account  of 
its  gold,  i.  263. 

Tanais,  or  Don,  the  river  of,  confidered  as  the  boundary  of 
Europe  and  Alia,  iii.  377. 

Tanners  :  Normandy,  Vendorr.e,  Limoufin,  and  Tourraine 
in  France,   noted  for,  ii.  142. 

Taxes,  exceeding  grievous  in  France,  ii.  126. 

■ paid  by  the  French  clergy,  ever  fince  the  commence- 
ment of  the  monarchy,  ii.  83.  Taxes  paid  by  the  clergy, 
called  tenths,  and  granted  by  them  to  the  king  every  tench 
year,  ibid. 

Templars,  knights  fo  called,  owed  their  deftrucYion,  and 
the  cruel  persecution  they  underwent,  to  their  prodigious 
wealth  and  licentioufnefr,  i.  121,  122. 

Teutonic  knighthood,  either  military  or  honorary.  Firft 
given  as  a  reward  to  land  or  fea-officers.  Secondly  confer- 
red as  marks  of  particular  honour  on  officers  civil  and  mi- 
litary. 

Thames,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  England.  Formed 
from  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Thame  and  Ifis.  Dis- 
charges itfelf  into  the  North-fea,  about  fixty  miles  below 
London,   ii.  172. 

Theophraftus  Renaudot,  a  phyfician  of  Paris,  the  firft  in- 
ventor of  News-papers,  i.  148. 

Thirty-one  prefidents,  and  two  hundred  and  fourteen  coun- 
fellors,    compofe  the  parliament  of  Pari«,  ii.  105,  106. 

cities  in  France,  have  the  privilege  of  a  mint.     Thefe 

known  by  certain  marks  on  the  coins,  ii.  125. 

d  4  Tho- 


TABLE. 

Thomas  de  Torquemada,  the  firft  inquifitor-general.  Caufed 
two  hundred  perfons  to  be  burned  during  the  time  of  his 
office,  i.  in. 

Three  courts  of  coinage  in  France,  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Pau, 
ii.  108. 

hundred  and  twelve  n  'lions  of  livres,  the  fum  at  which 

the  revenues  of  the  collective  body  of  France  were  for- 
merly computed.  Four  hundred  millions,  the  fum  at  which 
they  are  computed  at  prcftnt,  ii.  78. 

.         Roman  emperors  born  in  Spain,  i.  165. 

Timber  and  wood  for  fuel,  fcarce  in  England,  on  account  of 
the  fmall  number  of  forefts,  ii.  174. 

Titles,  conferred  on   princes   by  the   pope,  account  of,   i. 

114.  U5- 
■  of  the  hereditary  prince,  and  other  royal  children  of 

Spain,  i.  19S,  199. 

of  the  fuperior  nobility  in  German,  Latin,  French, 


Italian,  Spanifh,  Englifh.     Titles  of  the  inferior,  i.  98, 

99- 

of  the  European   monarchs,  very  prolix,  not  only 


with  refpeft  to  countries  which  they  pofTefs,  but  likewife 
with  reipecl  to  fuch  as  do  not  belong  to  them,  upon  three 
cccafior.s  ;  1.  when  they  have  a  right  to  the  reverfion  or 
fucceffion  of  certain  lands.  2.  When  they  lay  claim  to 
certain  Hates,  as  France  to  Navarre.  3.  In  remembrance  of 
former  rights  and  claims,  i.  114. 

Title  and  arms  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  i.  285 — 289. 

of  the  Hates  general,  ii.  380,  381.     Arms  of,  381. 

of  the  emperor  of  Ruffia.   Altered  in  the  year  1721. 

Whole  fencur  of  the  title  fmce   this  alteration,   iii.  371  — 

of  the  preemptive  heir  to  the  empire  of  Ruffia,  iii. 


-  of  the  king  of  Spain,  exceeding  prolix,  i.  193. 
of  full- bo: n  fon  of  the  church,  given  by  the  pope  in 

his  bulls  and  briefs,  to  the  king  of  France,  ii.  52. 
<t of  apocrifiajius,    given   to   the   head  of   the    court 

clergy  of  France,  before  he  had  that  of  lord-almoner,  ii.  65. 
. — 1 of   marfhal   general,    Jbmetimes    conferred    by   the 

king  of  France  upon  onq  of  the  marihals  of  France,  as  a 

reward  .of  fome   extraordinary  merit.     Gives  precedence 

over  all  tho  reft,  ii.  1 13. 
Tobacco,  Europe  indebted  for   it  to  the  new  world,  'i.  ;6. 

Tobacco  and  fnufF,  immenfe  quantities  of,  exported  from 

punkirk,  St.  Omers,  and  Strafburg,  ii.  142. 
Toledo,  formerly  the  rtfidence  of  the  Vifigoth   kings,  and 

afterwards  of  thofe  of  Caftile,  i.  199,  200. 

2  Torture, 


TABLE. 

Torture,  ufed  in  England  in  one  cafe  only,  ii.  277. 

Toulon,  Breft,  Port" Louis,  Rochfort,  Havre  de  Grace,  har- 
bours for  the  king  of  France's  men  of  war,  ii.  123. 

Trade,  prefent  ftate  of,  in  Europe,  i.  140,  141,  142.  Home 
trade  of  Europe,  143.  Its  trade  to  other  parts  of  the 
world,  143,  144.  American  trade,  account  cf,  145. 
Earl  India,  detrimental  to  Europe,    145,  146. 

■  carried  on  between  Manilla  and  Acapulco  by  the  Spa- 

niards, i.   142,  143.     Trading   companies   eftablifhed   in 
Spain,  ib. 

of  France,     extends    to  all    the  four    parts   of    the 


world.  In  Europe  carried  on  both  by  fea  and  land. 
Greatly  promoted  by  the  feveral  iea-ports  of  that  king- 
dom, ii.  143. 

■  to  the  Levant,  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  French.  Fa- 
voured by  their  fituation  on  the  Mediterranean,  ii.  144. 

...  of  France  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  formerly  very  conii  icr- 
able,  in  the  laft  war  with  Great  Britain  met  with  a  fenfi- 
ble  fhock.  French  carry  on  the  greateft  part  of  their  In- 
dian trade  with  filver,   and  the  returns  are   the  fame,  ii. 

1  French  council  of,  of  wnom  compofed.     Deputies  of 

the  twelve  largcft  commercial   cities    fummoned   to  it,   ii. 

I5I- 

of  Sweden,  inland  and  foreign.  Inland  trade,  ac- 
count of,  i.  193,  194.  Foreign  trade  of,  in  Europe.  To 
China,  194,  195.  Their  imports  exceed  their  exports, 
19c,  196.  Trading  companies,  account  of.  Company 
for  the  Guinea  trade.  Company  of  trade  and  navigation 
to  Afia,  Africa,  America,  and  the  South  countries.  Eaft- 
India-company,  196,  197-  Trading,  or  ftaple-towns  of 
Sweden,  four  and  twenty  in  number.  Stockholm  and 
Gottenburg,  the  chief  of,  199,  200. 

of  Poland,  account  of,  ii.  315,  316. 

and  navigation,  make  a  part  of  the  king  of  Portugal's 

title,  i.  114. 

in  home  manufactures,  the  moll  beneficial  of  all  others. 

Great  numbers  at  prefent  erefled  in  all  countries,  i.  142. 

■  to  the  Eaft-Indies  and  China,  requires  ready  money, 
i.  145. 

of  Scotland,  ii.  312.     Of  Ireland,  312,  313. 

Trading  companies  in  England,  account  of,  1.  The  Ruf- 
fian, i.  313.  2.  The  Turkey  company,  314,  315.  3. 
The  African  company,  314,  315.  4.  The  Ea(t- India 
company.  315,  316.     5.  The   South-fea   company,  316, 

3!7- 
Treafon,  two-fold,   high  and  petty,  ii.  276. 

Trea 


TABLE. 

Treaties  of  peace  between  France  and  other  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, ii.  157. 

Treaty  of  Hanover,  between  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Pruffia,   occafioned  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  i.  88,  89. 

Tribunals  at  Arras,  Colmar,  and  Perpignan,  added  to  the 
parliaments  of  France,  ii.  206. 

Troops,  belonging  to  the  marine  of  Fiance,  account  of,  i. 
119. 

Tutkifh,  the  only  defpotic  government  in  Europe,  i.  103. 

Turks,  often  fet  on  the  houfe  of  Auftria  by  France,  ii.  156. 

Tutors,  or  curators,  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  perfon  of 
a  minor  king,  and  regents  for  the  adminiftraiion.  Thefe 
high  offices  more  frequently  united,  i,  108. 

U.  \ 

UBiquifls,   certain  doctors  of  the  faculty  of  divinity  at 
Paris,   fo  called,  ii.  99. 
Ulller,  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland,  ii.  115. 
Undtion  of  the  king  of  France,  how  performed,  ii.  56. 
Uniform  of  regiments,    and  uie  of  the   bayonet,  introduced 

by  Lewis  XIV.  ii.  109. 
Union  between  England  and  Scotland,  effected  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne,  ii.  197.     By  the  earl  of  Godolphin,  219. 
■■  of  Utrecht,   between   the  feven  United  Provinces, 

effected  by  the  prince  of  Orange  in  1579.     Chief  contents 
of,  ii.  366  —  368. 

between   the  provinces   of  the  United  Netherlands, 


ftrengthened  by  the  liadtholderfhip,  ii.  394. 
United  Netherlands,  derivation  of  the  name  of,  ii.  337,  338. 
Situation,  limits,  and  extent  of,  338.  Air  and  weather 
or"»  33^>  339-  Hills  of,  339.  Rivers  of,  339,  340,  341. 
Fertility  of,  342,  343,  344.  Counties  which  compofe  the 
Hate  of,  344,  345.  Dependencies  of,  in  Europe,  345, 
346.  In  the  E.lt-Indies,  346,  347.  In  Africa,  347,  348. 
In  America,  348.  Short  hiftory  of,  348 — 358.  Lan- 
guage of,  363.  Number  of  inhabitants  of,  363,  364. 
Nobility  of,  364,  365,  366.  Form  of  government  of, 
566,  367,  368.  Affembly  of  the  flates-general  of,  368 
—  371.  Extraordinary,  or  great  convention  of  the  ltates- 
general  of,  372.  The  fuprerae  power  of  the  Hate  lodged 
in  the  particular  dates  of,  373.  States  of  Guelderland, 
account  of.  States  of  Holland,  account  of,  373,  374. 
States  of  Zealand,  account  of.  States  of  Utrecht,  ac- 
count of,  374,  375.  States  of  Fiiezland,  account  of,  37^. 
States  of  Gver\  (ill,  account  of,  ibid.  States  of  Gronin- 
gen,  account  of,  375,  376.     Real  and  fingular  conflitu- 

tion 


TABLE. 

tion  of  the  United  Netherlands,  376.  Defefts  of  the  con- 
ftirution  of  the  United  Netherlands,  377 — 380.  State  of 
religion  in  the  United  Netherlands,  398 — 40!.  Schools 
and  univerfities  in  the  United  Netherlands,  4.01,  402. 
Stare  of  the  fciences  in,  404,  405.  Laws  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  407.  Courts  of  jr.ftice  of  the  United  Ne- 
therlands  40^,  408.  Land-forces  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands, 409,410,411.  Fortified  places  of,  411.  Navy 
of  the  Unite. i  Netherlands,  account  of,  413,414.  Na- 
val '••mftitution  of,  414,  415,  416.  Coins  of,  416. 
Reve.  lies  of  the  whole  ftate  of,  420,  421,  422.  And  of 
the  parricular  provinces,  422,  423,  424.  State  debt  of, 
424,  421;.  Manufactures  of,  425,  426,  427.  Filhery  of, 
427,  428.  Herring  fifhery  of,  428,  429,  430.  Whale 
fifhery  of,  430,  431.  Trade,  431.  Home-trade,  ibid. 
Foreign  trad  ,431 — 435.  Trading  companies,  435  — 439. 
We^-lndia  company,  439,  440.  African  company,  440. 
Surinam  company,  440,  441.  Berbice  company,  441. 
Trading  towns  of  the  United  Netherlands,  441,  442. 
Council  of  ftate  of  the  United  Netherlands,  443 — 445. 
General  accomptam's  office  of  the   United   Netherlands, 

445.  Treafury  office   of   the   United   Netherlands,   445, 

446.  Domeftic  intereft  of  the  United    Netherlands,  446, 

447.  Foreign   intereft   of  the  United  Netherlands,  447, 

448.  Origin   of  the  inhabitants  of  the   United  Nether* 
lands,  359,  360.     Character  tiff  360--362. 

United  Netherlands,  acknowledged   as   a  free  ftate  by  Phi- 
lip IV.  at  the  peace  of  Munfter,  i.  169. 

« Netherlands,  in  a  great  meafure  owe  their  exiftence 

to  the  Froteftant  religion,  ii.  398.  * 

—  Netherlands,  account  of  the  coins  of,  ii.  418,  419. 
provinces,  at  prefent  better  difpofed  towards  France 


than  Great  Britain,  en  account  of  the  fnperior  naval  force 
of  the  latter,  ii.  154. 

provinces,  thrown  into  great  trouble  and  perplexity 


by  the  prince  of  Orange's  being  murdered  at  Delfr.  Of- 
fer the  fovereignty  ovtr  them  to  Hemy  III.  king  of 
France,  and   afterwards  to  Elizabeth   queen  of  England, 

V-  3S4- 

Eaft-India  company,  eftablifiied  in  1701,  ii.  31c. 


Univerfities,  number  or,  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  thirty 
in  Europe,  i.  129.  In  Spain  alone  to  twenty-two,  216. 
Two  univerfities  in  Portugal,  309. 

■  of  Sweden,    three   in   number,    Upfal,    Abo,    and 

Lund,  iii.   170,  171. 

of  Poland,   three  in   number,   Cracow,   Viina,   and 


Zamofcia,  iii.  19.     State  of  the  fciences  in  Poland.     Po- 

lifli 


TABLE. 

lilh  hiftorians  remarkable  for  their  elegant  Latin.  Poles 
allowed  to  be  bad  orators  by  an  author  of  their  own 
country,  242.     Polifh  laws,  account  of,  294. 

Univerfities,  all  the  fciences,  both  the  liberal  and  the  higher 
taught  in,  i.  44. 

.  in  France,  befides  that  of  Paris,  eighteen  in  number, 

ii.  90. 

Univerfity  of  Paris,  account  of,  ii.  88 — 90.  Univerfities 
in  England,  account  of,  264 — 266.  Univerfities  in  Scot- 
land,  266.     In  Ireland,  ib. 

of   Copenhagen,   account  of,   burnt  down    by   the 

fire  in  1728,  iii.  60,  61.  Rebuilt  by  king  Chriftian  VI. 
61.  Profeflbrs  ordinary  and  extraordinnry,  amount  to 
fifty,  62. 

■  of  Oxford,   founded  by  king  Alfred,  ii.  264. 

of  Utrecht,  inaugurated  in  1636,  and  the  revenues 


of  a  nunnery  affigned  for  its  fupport,  ii.  402. 

Unlimited  monarchies,  account  of.  Tacit  fundamental 
laws,  which  the  prince  is  bound  to  obferve,  i.  30. 

.  —  monarchies  in  Europe,  ten  in  number,  Portugal, 
Spain,  France,  Denmark,  Ruffia,  PrulTia,  Sardinia,  the 
Two  Sicilies,  the  pope  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  and  the 
grand-mafter  of  the  order  of  St.  John,  in  the  ifland  of 
Malta,  i.  103. 

Upper  courts  of  Spain,   account  of,  i.  225. 

Ur-appa,  white-face,  in  the  Phoenician  language,  thought 
to  be  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Europe,  ii.  70. 

Ufe  of  fortreffes  well  underftood  by  the  French,  ii.  1 15. 

— of  Latin,  in  the  law-courts  of  France,  prohibited  by 

Francis  I.  in  the  year  1^89,  ii.  29. 

Ufury,  the  prevalence  of  in  Portugal,  afcribed  to  the  mix- 
ture of  Jewifn  blood,  i.  275. 

Utrecht,  city  of,  fends  two  members  to  the  admiralty  boards 
of  Holland,  ii.  414. 

.  peace  of,  deprived  Spain   of  all  its  European   depen- 

dencies, ii.  164. 

— peace  of,  equally  glorious  2nd  advantageous  to  Lewis 

XIV.  i.  86. 


V. 

VAcancics  in  the  nobility  of  the  feven  United  Provinces, 
not  yet  fi,led   up,  ii.   364. 
Vacant  bifhoprics  and  abbies,  revenues  of,  made  part  of  the 
royal  revenues  under  the  Norman   and  Plar.ti-genet  kings, 
ii.  294. 

Vader- 


TABLE. 

Vaderland's  hiftory  of  the  United  Netherlands,  a  paper  war 

concerning  the  De  Wit  party,  occafioned  by  it,  ii.  397. 
Valencia,  a  province  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Arragon 

in  Spain,  i.  161. 
v Arragon,  and  Catalonia,  incorporated  together,  with 

their  privileges  and  incomes,  by  the  decree  of  a  diet  held 

at  Terragona  in  1319,  i.  189. 

archbifhops  of,  has  three  fuffragans,  i.  207. 


Value  of  foreign  money,  the    proportion   between  that   and 
the  money  of  Holland,  variable,  ii.  418,  419. 

• of  money,  formerly  the  fame  in  Scotland  as  in  Eng- 
land.    Afterwards  greatly  diminifhed.     Englilh  ftandard 
to  take  place  in  Scotland  by  the  treaty  of  union,  ii.  293. 
of  money,  the  fame  in  Ireland  as   in   England  till 


the  time  of  Edward  IV.     Then  coined  one  fourth  worfe 
than  that  of  England,  ii.  293,  294. 

of  the  feveral  kinds   of  grain  exported  from  fifty- 


feven  Englifh  harbours,  amounted  in  1746,  and  1750,  to 
7,405,786  1.  ii.  304. 

Vamba,  a  Vifigoth  king  and  his  fucceflbrs,  down  to  king 
Roderigo,  both  anointed  and  crowned,  i.  197. 

Vanhoven,  one  of  the  moil  noted  writers  againft  the  ftadt- 
holderihip,  ii.  396. 

Vanillas,  Vigogna  wool,  timber,  cotton,  cacao,  coffee,  co- 
chineal, gems,  iron,  logwood,  fifh,  gold,  hides,  indigo, 
ginger,  copper,  firs,  pearls,  pimento,  quinquana,  rice, 
farfaparilla,  filver,  tobacco,  wool,  wax,  and  fugar,  commo- 
dities with  which  Europe  is  fupplied  by  America,  i.  144. 
Vaft  quantities  of  filver  yielded  by  the  mountains  of  Po- 
tcfi  in  Peru,  163. 

Velafco,  family  of,  pofTefTed  of  the  hereditary  title  of  con- 
ftable  of  Spa.a    i.  199. 

Velaw  and  Holland,  feveral  parts  of,  excel  in  the  paper 
manufacture,  ii.  422. 

Velvet,  gold  and  filver  fluffs,  damafks  and  filks,  woollens 
and  cottons  of  all  forts,  manufactured  at  Amlterdam,  ii. 
426. 

Venereal  difeafe,  the  commoneft  diforder  in  perfons  of  both 
fexes  in  Spai'.i,   i.  173. 

— — — -  difeafe,  faid  to  have  been  brought  from  the  new 
world  into  Europe  by  the  Spaniards,  i.  19. 

Venetians  and  Hans-towns,  poiTeiTed  of  the  belt  part  of  the 
trade  of  Europe,  till  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century,  i. 
141. 

Venice,  bank  of,  one  of  the  chief  banks  of  exchange  in  Eu- 
rope, i.  147. 

Venice 


TABLE. 

Venice  and  Genoa,  reftorers  of  the  commerce  carried  on  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Archipelago,  i.  14.0 

Venloo,  the  Hague,  and  Middleburg,  the  places  of  the 
three  high  courts  of  juftice  of  the  generality-lands  in  the 
United  Provinces,  ii.  408. 

Vent  of  the  knives,  rafors,  and  fcifTars,  made  in  Auvergne, 
exceeding  great.  Five  thoufand  families  faid  to  live  by 
thefe  manufactures,  ii.  142. 

Verdegreafe,  the  town  of  Montpellier,  deals  greatly  in  that 
commodity,  ii.  142. 

Verponding,  a  tax  laid  upon  houfes  and  other  immoveables 
in  the  United  Provinces,  ii.  422. 

Verlailles,  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  kings  of  France,  fince 
it  was  built  by  Lewis  XIV.  ii.  62. 

Verfes  and  fongs  of  the  Spanilh  rhymers  upon  religious  fub- 
jefts,  exceeding  ludicrous  and  prophane,  i.  205. 

Vervins,  peace  of,  concluded  between  France  and  Spain  in 
1598,  i.  251. 

Viceroys,  governors,  and  even  miflionaries  of  Spain,  ex- 
tremely expert  in  the  art  of  enriching  themfelves,  i.  174, 

Viceroy,  or  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  at  the  head  of  the 
adminiftration  of  that  kingdom,  ii.  322. 

Villancios,  little  copies  of  verfes,  fung  in  the  churches  of 
Spain  at  the  feltivals,  i.  205. 

Villas,  towns  of  Spain,  of  a  clafs  inferior  to  the  ciudades,  i. 
162. 

Villiers,  George,  duke  of  Buckingham,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish ftatefman  in  the  rei°ns  of  James  and  Charles  I.  ii.  33  1. 

Vincennes,  Madrid,  Meudon,  Trianon,  Marly,  St.  Germain 
en  Laye,  and  Fontainebleau,  royal  feats  belonging  to 
the  king  of  France,  ii.  62. 

Vinegar,  wine,  oil,  and  rlefh,  taxed  at  twelve  millions  in 
Spain,  i.  235. 

Vintage  not  impeded  in  France  by  imports,  or  o'.her  obftruc- 
tions,  ii.  140. 

Vifcount,  count,  duke,  marquis,  and  baron,  titles  fubftitut- 
ed  in  the  room  of  that  of  ricos  hombres  amongft  the  Spa- 
rim  nobility,  i.  i8o;  181. 

Violent  ferments,  occafioned  by  the  different  opinions  of  the 
Leyden  profeflbrs  of  divinity.  Their  parties  diltinouiih- 
ed  by  the  titles  of  Arminians  and  Gomarilts.  Thefe 
names  afterwards  changed  to  thofe  of  Remonltrants  «nd 
Contra-Remonftrants,  ii.  298. 

Vifigoth  kings,  their  prerogative  limited,  i.  181. 

Vifigoths,  kingdom  of,  brought  to  a  period  by  the  lofs  of 
one  decifive  battle  againft  the  Moo/s,  i.  166.  Viiigoths, 
the   main    ftcek   of  the  Spanifh   nation,    J72.     Y.mdals, 

Sutvi, 


TABLE. 

Suevi,  and  Alani,  after  difpofleffing  the  Romans  of  Spain 
with  great  (laughter,  met  with  the  like  treatment  from 
the  Vifigoths,  ib. 

Vifigoths,  firft  received  written  laws  from  their  king  Eric,  it 
221. 

— —  Burgundians,  and  Franks,  after  feating  themfelves  in 
Gaul,  retained  their  own  laws,  but  left  the  Roman  law  to 
the  old  inhabitants,  i.  101.  Various  cuftoms  that  obtain 
in  the  provinces  and  cities  of  France,  arife  from  the  mix- 
ture of  laws,  ibid, 

Vlardingen,  a  village  of  the  United  Provinces,  oppofite  to 
which  the  Old  and  New  Maefe  unite,  ii.  340. 

Volcanos,  terrible  ravages  occaiioned  by  them,  i.  10. 

Volmachten,  the  plenipotentiaries  fer.t  by  the  thirty  juris- 
dictions of  the  three  diftri&s  of  Friezland  to  the  general 
diet,  ii.  375. 

Vollenhofen,  Twenthe,  and  Salland,  the  three  claffes  into 
which  the  nobility  of  Overyflel  is  divided,  ii.  375. 

Vondel,  author  of  a  tragedy  upon  the  execution  of  M.  Bar- 
nevelt,  called  Palamedes,  or  Injured  Innocence,  ii.  399. 

. Vander  Gofe,  Feitama,    Stanwyck,    Dutch   poets, 

highly  efteemed  by  their  countrymen,  ii.  401. 

Votes  of  the  deputies  of  the  fcven  United  Provinces,  amount 
to  a  hundred.  All  of  thefe  have  an  influence  on  the  ge- 
neral affairs,  ii.  377. 


W. 

WAdftena,  a  houfe  for  invalids  in  Sweden,  iii.  180. 
Walachia  and  Moldavia,  remained   under  the  fove- 
reignty   of  Poland,  till  ceded   by   Sigifmund  III.  to  the 
Turks  in  1621,  iii.  218. 

Waldenfes,  gave  the  papacy  feveral  confiderable  mocks  in 
Gaul,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  Vlllth  century,  ii.  72. 

Wales,  divifion  of,  ii.  179.  Welfh,  origin  of,  200.  Wales, 
brought  under  the  dominion  of  England  by  Edward  I. 
Incorporated  with  England  by  Henry  VIII.  Divided  in- 
to twelve  counties,  ii.  178,  179.  Every  where  moun- 
tainous,  171. 

Wars,  their  frequency  in  France  deprives  agriculture  of 
hands,  ii.  139. 

War,  art  of,  greatly  improved  by  the  French,  ii.  135. 

Warriors  of  France,  account  of  the  moft  celebrated,  ii.  164. 

Water  colours  alone  ufed  in  painting  by  the  antients,  i.  131. 

Waywodes,  account  of,  iii.  239. 

Wealth  of  the  Englifh,  ill  conlequenccs  of,  ii.  203. 

Weather 
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Weather,  extremely  variable  in  England,  ii.  171.  Exceed- 
ing temperate  in  Ireland,  both  in  fumroer  and  winter,   ib. 

Weft-India  uade,  the  moll  beneficial  branch  of  the  French 
foreign  trade,  ii.  145,    146. 

Weilern  iflands,  belonging  to  Scotland,  called  in  Latin  He- 
brides.    Which  the  largefi  among  thefe,  ii.  181. 

■  ■  or  Eren,  the  name  given  to  Ireland  by   the   inhabi- 

tants, ii.  182. 

Whales,  of  the  leffer  fpecies,  freequently  feen  upon  the 
coafts  of  Scotland.  Large  ones  fometimes  {handed  there, 
ii.  182.  , 

Wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  filk,  timber  and  other  requisites  for 
fhip-building,  iron,  &c.  the  produces  of  Britifh  America, 
ii.  187. 

Wight,  ifle  of,  included  in  Hampshire,  ii.  179. 

Wild-fowl,   plenty  of,  in  Scotland,  ii.  176. 

•         and  poultry,  plenty  in  Portugal,  i.  261. 

William  III.  prince  of  Orange,  raifed  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land upon  the  abdication  of  James  II.  ii.  197. 

Wills  of  the  king  of  France,  fometimes  declared  invalid  in 
their  moll  important  articles  by  the  parliament  of  Paris 
during  the  time  of  a  minority,  ii.  43. 

Wines  of  Spain,  formerly  difagreeable  both  in  fmell  and 
tafte.  Improved  by  Charles  V.  who  caufed  fome  German 
wines  to  be  tranfplanted  into  Spain,  i.  159. 

Winter  feafon,  rendered  extremely  difagreeable  in  Portugal, 
by  the  violent  rains,  i.  260. 

Wittena-gernot,  name  of  a  parliament  in  the  times  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  ii.   216. 

Wolves,  Ireland  infefted  by,  ii.  182. 

Women  of  England,  character  of.  Greatly  indulged  by 
their  hufbands.  Laws  of  the  land  in  fome  cafes  very  fe- 
vere,  in  others  equally  favourable  to  them,  ii.  207. 

Wool  of  the  Spanilh  fhcep,   the  fineil  in  Europe,  i.  159. 

.1  of  the  Portuguefe  lheep,   little  inferior  to  that  of  the 

Spanifh,  i.  161. 

Woollen  cloths,  fine  and  coarfe  linens,  laces,  paper,  parch- 
ment, tanned  leather,  porcelain,  hardware,  verdegreafe, 
falc  petre,  foap,  bleached  wax,  fnuff,  and  tobacco,  made 
in  fuch  quantities  in  France,  as  to  afford  large  exportati- 
011s,  ii.   142. 

Writings  of  Cujas,  Hottoman,  Duaren,  Baudoin,  Brifon, 
Donelle,  Gecffroy,  and  other  French  civilians,  much 
elleemed,  ii.  96. 

Written  law  countries  in  France,  thofe  where  the  Roman 
law  is  conl.dered  as  the  law  of  the  land,  ii.  102. 

X. 
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X. 


XACA,  a  bifhopric  within  the  diocefe  of  SarragofTa,  i. 

Xamora,  a  ftrong  fortification   of  Spain  upon   the  frontiers 

of  Portugal,  i.  227. 
Xebeques,  a  fort  of  lmall  veflels  now   ufed  by  the  French, 

inftead  of  gallies,   ii.  119. 
Ximenes,  Francis  de  Cifneros,  cardinal  of  Spain,   and  arch- 

bifhop  of  Toledo,  one  of  the  molt  eminent  Spanifh  ftatef- 

men,  i.  254. 


Y. 

YAchts,  floops,  fire-fhips,  bomb-ketches,  and  other  ver- 
fels  belonging  to  the  crown,  included  in  every  account 

of  the  Britifh  navy,  ii.  2S6. 
Yarmouth,  a  remarkable  Erglifh  harbour  upon   the  North- 

fea,  ii.  318. 
Yearly  marts  and  fairs  of  France,  greatly  promote  its  inland 

trade.     Thofe  of  Beaucaire,  Lyons,    and  Bourdeaux,    the 

moll  noted,  ii.   143. 
Yearly   income   of  the   ft  a,tes- general,  computed  at  twenty- 
one  millions  of  guilders.     Ln  war-time   railed   to   above 

double  that  fum,   ii   421. 
farms  of  counties  and  towns,  made  part  of  the  royal 

revenues  under  the  Norman  and  Plantagenet  races,  ii.  294. 
■  rents   of  all    the  lands    in   England  computed  at  ten 

millions  of  pounds  fterling  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 

ii.  294. 

produce  of  the    duties    on    beer,    fpirituous   liquors, 


malt,  hops,  paper,  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  and  other  corn- 
modities,    computed  at  a  million  and  a  half,  ii.  295. 

— —  national  income  of  England,  computed  at  a  hundred 
millions,  ii.  301. 

— —  prizes,  diftributed  by  the  Dublin  fociety  for  the  en- 
couragement of  manufactures,  trade,  and  agriculture,   ii. 

tax  of  hereditary  pofts,  one   of  the  king  of  France's 

extraordinary  revenues,  ii.  130. 

intereft  of   the   national  debt   as    it    flood   in    1764, 


amounted  to  4,688,177  1.    1  is.  ii.  301. 

augmentation  of  the  national  capital  of  England,  efti- 


mated  by  a  modern  author  at  eleven  millions  and  a  half, 
ii.  301. 
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VOL.    I. 


P.     33.  1.  15.  fr  is,  readzxz. 

37.         2.  for  memorial,  r.  memory. 
141.         3.  from  the  bottom,  for  A fiatic,  r.  Anfeatic. 
189.         toft,  for  country,   r.  county. 


VOL.     II. 

P.  149.  1.  9.  from  the  bottom,  for  being,  r.  been. 

1 56.  10.  froth  the  bottom,  for  con,  r.  countries. 

218.  12.  for  ror,  r.  firft. 
307.         z.  for  inccnfiderable,  r.  con fi durable. 
382.         7 .  ifor  Rite ,   ?■.  v.f the  republic. 

39S.  18. /or  election,   r.  eleS. 
420.  I.  /or  h;ve,  r.  hrs. 

431.         I.  after  train,  /V/r/  oil. 


VOL.    III. 

P.       2.  1.  I.  /or  his,   r.  this. 

1  2.  9.  /»r  who,  r.  which. 

264.  penult,  for  waiting,    r.  wait. 

283.  8.  for  late,  r   prefent. 

325.  3  and  4.  for  10  to  25  deg.  north  lat.  r.  15,  29 

to  25  deg.  in  breadth. 

371.  9.  </./<?  a  Lefore  fubjed. 


